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48 N TRUTEH's MORAL EUCLID. Toad bt > 
78 Wb | d blech 1464.5 MIKASA RR. 
RUTH in general is, what is; And what is, fr but in 
83 reſpect of being con/ciouſly perceived by ſome Being: For if N 
58 | there was no Being to perceive what ii, nothing could exiſt, ſince | 
_ I abſolute imperception implies abſolute Nos eriſtener. Hence all 
61 truth; is relative, or refers to other truth, ad mfinitum, till we ſtop” | 
6; I fome original; which proves the neceſſary and abfohrte ex - ö 
I iſtence of a God; an adorable "Great Being ; to which all other | 
6 7 | things, or Beings neceſſarily refer: whoſe own abſolute porfecFions | | 


- 


6 refer to his own abſolute immenſity in which all things are re- 
9 latively ſubſiſting and have their being. But how, or in what 
70 manner this infinite and aſtoniſhing Clain of exiſtence depends 
„i our capacities are ignorant, except in ſome few particulars,  Þ 
71 confiſtent with the nature of our preſent Being. And r 1 
71 | the V, of this Great Being are unſearehable, and his Wonders Þ 
_ will be ever paſt finding out, all intelligent Beings can diſcerm 
fo much of his by ng to their owrreonfcious » 
perception (the next truth e as at once command 


their 


NP . s 1 n 


recede fron, or find plca to evade) 


. Uiſhments neceſlary, in reſpect of ſociety. - 
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their profound adoration! And men, and all beings, may be juſtly 
looked upon as a part connected with the great whole, which 
though inconſiderable in reſpect of that immenſity, yet for wiſe 
cauſes cannot be deſtroyed ; whatever changes all beings (animate 
or inanimate) are appointed to undergo. And as the Law of God 
is written in eery man's deart; or ef de pen be dune: 
e 1s relatively accountable 
for what he does in reſpect of his great original, and the beings 


with which he is immediately connected; and therefore this 


fandard of conſciouſue/s in man, beyond diſpute, is the truth, to 


according as he is con/cious of his intention of good or evil, and no 

farther. And for any man to aſſert that he is not free, (notwith- 
ſtanding his connex1on with other parts of the univerſe by which 

he may be relatively influenced) is the ſame in truth, as if he 
were to aſſert that he did not exiſt, when his con/ciouſne/s is a 
proof of it to himſelf, and his very denial of his exiſtence, a proof 
of it to the con/ciouſne/5 of others. So likewiſe. he that denies the 
exiſtence of a God, denies his own/exrfeence. If truth could be 
ſet aſide or baffled, as eaſy as it is denied by /ceprics (who ſome- 
times diſallow the Freedom of Human Actions) Human Laws 


would be in vain! and the judge, who ſhould, at laſt, aſk the 
Priſoner guilty or not guilty, in order to prove the truth; 


would himſelf be found guilty of a-falſe maxim! When men 
deny the conſcience and ſenſe of things, all argument drops, 
and there is an-end'to/enquiry. after truth, by relation or * 
nexi of propoſitions. e e es ü 2% Spit 
Having cleared the way to truth, (which variouſly. refers) we 
would eſtabliſh ſome. general maxims (referring to the ſtandard 
Hl conſcientious right and wrong) as rules — . in the 
conduct of human Life. And herein we are obliged to the learned 
w/e and juſt maxim of the ancients. ER 
d 1 00a! Mira) Mains e 
x. The end of man's exiſtence is propoſed for happineſs. 
2. General happineſs ſhould be propoſed in the private, and 
in reſpe& of Society. 1. e Ann | 
3. Men ſhould not do unto others what they would not be 
done unto, in reſpect of conſcientious right and wrong. 
4. Virtues and vices in men's power, make rewards and pu- 
In 
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\ which all his actions muſt refer: and even his volition, or will, 
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iſe 6. Goc s ſeen in all — de at ) 
%. Goa is adorable for his perfeations 94 

| irrt 
A 18 2 Presente, 3 3 
Th, r. — neſs, private and e vim 


his 2. Vice is — appinch, pivare and public. ber 

to 3. Honour is the reward o . A 200 

ill, 4. Fawn not on a prince, nor trarnple a beggar under foot; We, 
no | By which it will be ſeen how far morality-is capable of demons 
h- | ſtrativn, according to the opinion of Mr. Lock; it in his Eſſay on 
ch Han Underſtanding, that it is; by an induction of moral pro-— 
he | poſitions or e in _ pam N — 2 


$a problem. . K 
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be BY (0-37 ib 
g- Vir promotes happineſs, * 4 . f 


ws 
ne! Derixirion and DawonTaavOn, > 401 
bal As in our ieee concerain truth, we have proved; that 
en | every thing known by the human mind, is but by its reference'to, 
ps, | or compar;/on with other thingy according to conſcious pere pri 
n- | and that nothing is abſolute but God; fo virtue refers to human 
we 
rd 
he 
ed 


TR — — — — — << 2 


action, or diſp Gon n and the cumpariſon Wee | 

one another. 
VigTve is the name of ſuch moral actions, 5 

mind, wherein the benefit of human ſociety, 

ſciouſly intended. If the 2 is reſtrained to 5558 

at the expence of injury to others, it is not moral public j 

which likewiſe regards the end of ſociety —_ 

What promotes moral public good among 3 and in 

8555 2. K . EK bappinens, (ip and pubs 9 
virtue. 


3 iv ie 


nd are del | nv A | 

be Hauer, to act 3 virtue, is to 1 13 i 2 
the harmony and benefit of the whole, and of each particular mem- - 

u- ber of ſociety ; which is the ſame as to a& according to reaſon, 
ane and, morality. r. « vif7 ee eee 
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e een . Oi 
Vice is dgtruct iue of lapping 5; private tan public,” 
=  DsgertmiTION and DEMONSTRATION. 
| - Vice being the contraft, or oppoſite to virtue, refers likewiſe to 
action, and diſpoſition of mind, wherein 4 
and private ends are conſidered, or coꝝſciomſſy 1 to the hurt 
of particular perſons, againſt the benefit of ſociety. If the ends 
intended by action, and diſpoſition of mind, were for moral public 
good, they would not come under the denomination of vice; 
but thoſe ends are ſometimes perverted, and intended for public 
* miſchief, in the gratification of private ambition, ſpleen; or re- 
| ſentment, which is vice of the deepeſt dye: As witneſs rebellions in 
Heaven, and on earth. Yet they always tend to deſtroy the 
and welfare of particulars, and therein are deſtructive of that 
. fAarmony, which ſhould ſubſiſt in the tolole; conſequently are 
deſtructive of happineſs, private and public. Q. . D. 


Hsxxex, to act according to vice, is to act iinconſiſtently with 
the harmony of the whole, and of each particular member of ſo- 
ciety; which is to act according to ally. and inmorality. 
E e 

Tux degrees of virtue and vice, are according to the degrees 

of the good and ill intention with which they we praiſed, 

© 11x conſequences may enſue from good deſign, and good 
from ili purpoſes, as matters of „ig or little conſequence may 
proceed from either; which alter not the merit or demerit of the 

motive they proceed from. 80 likewiſe, conſcionſaſt of right and 5 
wrong, each perfon's director, is the meaſure of innocence, where b 

neither god nor i is intended; as it js the meaſure of every duty 

and omiſtom in human life. . 0 r 

| As men are linked in ſociety, under the particular forms of 

4 vernment, and each member's time part of the public treaſure, 

| "they are bound by their obligations to God for their Being, and 

tte whole community for protection, Yo bear and forbear, with one 
' Another, as much as poſſible, conſiſtent with their reſpeQive 
ppineſs, and the public emolument ; according to the _— t. 
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welfare and happin neſs ſo far as is c 
the happineſs of the whole; , 0.18. 22 a 

for the whule, or any particular number of metnbers th 

or leſs, to diminiſh the welfare or-happineſs of any tee gr 

particulars, belonging to that ſociety; the obligations betwixt che 
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pictetus. But diſcoyering treacherows dif} ftions, 4 
nia ny Arne oriented 22 — 4 
the feweſt acquaintance. there is the Pagan . | 
agreement. And men of the aforeſaid 1 may. be looked *' 
upon as pernicious members of ſociety, whatſoever veil they 


bo gf Prog eyed characters. As it is I bent de nc 
OC 


— {ed 2 ane r vi = own, *: 


and the whole being mutual and reciprocal. et, where men wh 


Fully counterplot each other's happineſs, for private Jucre, and 


ambitious views to themſelves, tlie ſaririſ is at liberty, with — | 
ape views to uſe methods for reclaiming them, and. for 
nevolence of ſociety, There are many other wrwor? 22 


i 95 of ſociety, whoſe vices are all proper objetts.of the /at 


ridicule. 


Tas din 


an proved true, being the two principal 


| ones i int dofirine of ns" ſerving, like 47 E. 1, and 4 Z 15 
in Tes 77, the demonſtration of many other grp iat may 
u 


of ced therefrom, and. the axioms of con/cientious right" and 
and of 8 we would be * by 5e are 


oe 0 
* org 5 or neglected. Herr 0 
̃ ey 912 5 
6 2 11121 * f | ProrogTioN Tin.” 7 — 2 1 
| | Honour is the reward of eine. 4d nr 
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Is, very n from the oing indudions; for virtue thing 
benevolent HR muſt r . zuded MALE by 2 ; 


bringing — and honour. V E. 
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\ To fawn, is to ſuffer-one's ſelf to be tra# under Aa we GY 
the inſolence of mankind. By GW ſervility = A have —— 
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.ating with Leonides; and Nxxo, his ervel , of his barber. 


85 1 much familiarity cem is loſt. 


: e happing 
DEE of his ell > ig, but * confiſtem wk 


. NeRE ATI be 


Wee with deut who might have 1 Avoort rink de 
which was et 8 10 right, ge ſt iy; 


ontſelves, by treadirig! dim under "Sy 


we would not be 


We now 1 4 ſuch moral Feste, and mules 

"of happin 123 dust of human life,” as aceur to our 

og ion; Par the dimorſiration thereof to be 

ined hereafter, as we ſhall find occdfion, in ſolving moral 
problertis relating to right and wrong prazicer of mankind : 

Teen we propoſe to make diſcoveries in the crooked, and 
Ways of human action, ſhewing, by OE, how to 

A and recti the fame, | 


— 
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s " Mvol ProrouTIONs, 13 Oc. | 
47 Townid Thoughts, is to be habituated and employed | 


1 nen with wiſe men delights and infpires us with 
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22 communication corrupts good Manners; or, al or 
y communicate their co on. 
4. n the Great learned his ſi, by Abl 


5. Lale jeſts, in converſation, ate the quibs of wit; and valn 
Ke auf ein verbal idolatry, 


6. Make no figure 
7. In the reputation e Sith, , is TORI loſt the 


reputation of being wi/e. . 

Y To ſhdy nav, to read the volumes of the uni vexſe, 

lying open to all, but regarded by few, : 

: . Oo our hooks, as 8 do your friends, 

| 5 Anti/thenes uſed to that .tarning was good company. 
hun i manners, A. gu meet them. 
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Be _—_— you. We bor 
2 other fault fault, If ho Bd, e would have mentioned 


I Always reprove 8 uc, but not reproach the 
px Virtue procures and ſecures . 

16. Be thou a maximus, ak 

17. AS all nen dc 
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hetero. 5 
ible Earth, 4s fr el 


it. bee, whith is implanted in us to ſerve ourſelves, 
IRE of OGT PIR PROT 


to Briſelf unnd che 
| of ery Je dme by. 


with 
men to 


received lay us under propottiomable obligations 
Urs,” 


19. B 
to our 


reſpeft- of the forgiver's 
To forgive private infuries abit zFrotity; br to nurn 


W with kindneſs and civilities, Ame: the offender, and' "may 


work better effect than exacting juſtice. 

22. OenevalSatire and moderate juſtice reſtore the benevolence 

of ſociety, while per/ovat refleAticn; and per fecution, ſtir up end- 

lefs _—_— and malice. ' Cots Kenne fi be le 
23 man is not dein as ſome ſerptier 

no cauſe to n of eber ies received, or of what others 

can bring upon h 
24. If man is a | free agent, as his conſciouſneſs muell to 

— he 1 of rewards or N or of the _ 

or diſeſteem of others, according as he promotes or deftfoys 

happinefs of his /e?vw beinpe, Sith whom he is linked a mem 

REED Ora gy yl 
2 0 or the eeabm an 

Witk is man's conſciouſneſs of them. 


[8 The greateſt virtue that can be acquired is the u of 
i 
27 Oh greateſt vi chat en be ated is the dai ot doing 


evil. 


28. Negl to do good, when we have it in our power, 
w—_—_ IT injury to ourſelves, or others, is a proſtitution of 
our abilities. 


29. To deſtroy public þappinefs is the grand quality of the 


Devil. 
To promote blic happineſs is a lingly virtue. 

52 . The pa paſſions, hue ir noche principal wy of action, 
fo to exerciſe our reaſor, which, by comparing conſequences, 
rg” our conduct. 

. The paſtors and regen are rig proportioned; though 


the e become predominant 55 ha 


3. Religious faith agreeing with moralihy, vefnes the . 


fe tions, and fill the mind wi 


IR and compoſure. * - 
34+ Hye, 


20. Infaris done to private N ſomethnes are better v6- | 
"ſented with Zirpivenrſ5 than ju in 
E re N thereto. 


— 


8 DER | CALE's —— 
A religious faith, if grounded 
54. Hes . wn ls ape tot 155 


the mind to greater happineſs t 
out faith: becauſe men may be ſtrictly moral, but; wanti 
ligion, can build no hopes on the reward their virtue, f 


15 the SurxEU BEING. 


35. The rational ·˖[ of religions worſhip, void of r 
an virtue. 
conſequent 


ſition, exalt our thou — imit 
36. Religion, m bay 50 


are promoted by . HO to thoſe two ſubjects... 


37. ITrreligion, immorality, and miſery, are encreaſed by A 


| &milarty » with the monſtrous productions of hell in human 


PE. 
38. Offences and injuries received ſhould be treated with 


charity, or yuftice; but not with malice or revenge. 


39. He that is guilty of Hing or deceit, is incapable of fn 
-Ahip with all Ang men; | becauſe he cannot be depended Bow 


' wg 8» 
by m 


e that advances a wilful falſehood of another in public, 
aking a falſe quotation, or tranſlation (as Lauder did of 
Tien) Is as great a criminal as a falſe evidence at the bar of a 


A 2 of juſtice, where matler of property is concerned; becauſe 


{ly audacious, and 2 — of ill deſign. 


| a, wr: riticiſm is no crime, except attended with evil intention, 
an 


wilful miſrepreſentation. 
442, He that accuſes another of evil, and evil defigns, 5 


cannot prove his aſſertions, deſerves the puniſhment due 22 that 
evil he would make another guilty of. | 


43. Avarice of fame is attended with numerous oils... ; 
The ſureſt way to fame of an | Rods. is by indifference 


7 about, while the pki 1s ſome public good. 26. 


5 1 


Vice is a manſter of fo frightful mien. 


e eee 


But ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt 8 then n Jour embrace. 
173 Wo 2 7 * erna Elie. 
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Hane religion, (not Fane on A NT? tion.) pd 
ubſiſt 


found mutual friends to each other. Religion cannot 


without morality; and morality, without religion, is like a tra- 
Veller, N We alta We, a Te * and e his 


* | 
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als | - Fzou e 2, 34 3, 36, aa a hort 
ich- induction) appears the great uſe ne day apart in"ſe- 
w | ven for. 9 ae — worſhip, 3 ng to the 
rom | cuſtom of Fo es nations, — emma wH abbath. 


I. By which religious n and 
per-. f train of leſler mented in Frogs: ae . 11. V . 10; t. 0 
— Kc e r Se 1a00 e hh 5.) 
eto, | . | * A : 

y a 


nan ee rg hey 
* eri fing act iam of mankind; to an 1d INITE Bring during their 
vith | continuance upon this earthly ſpot, Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that 
"® the 3 Fo a future life is the natural reſult of good 
d- ou acquired in this, and not of any merit in us for ſuch a · 
n. ae except by by thoſe habits. - Man firſt loſt his happineſs by 
an ad? of diſebedience to his maker, if original tradition may be 
d of —— und if he continues to follow the corruptions of his 
of a nature from his evil choice, mercy, tho' infinite, is ſuppoſed to 
auſc avail him nothing. Though nan is ſo limited in his bodily capa - 
yn city, as to appear of little more conſideration than a' Mie in 
ion, ae tn 3 nature, yet by his intellectual con- 
ſeiou foreſight, and bonndleſs — partaking 
and of the divine nature, his emulation for the higheſt atchieve- 
that ments, and his deſire of immortality, he ſeems to be deſigned 
I by his maker ſor no leſs honour than an iar 
N nn by . in bis ee . 


enen "Adi: Ontzbvirious os 
1. „Men who will not take warning, willnot take advice,” 44 
2. | Spleen, impudence, and il ee, err 
too often miſtaken for uw w wr. | 
3. 2 — vain. 14d 
company aimed who fouls thoſe inoitwhom Ne | 
Wh beſt.· 11 
Truſt not treachery a ſecond time. 
a « Anice man isa man of naſty ideas 
wal 7. Formality is no token of are w hide th 
tra- 8. K der wiſdom, tht 


g his their 2 
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| ape of dignity. - 


44 by 12. Health, peace, ee conſtitute the happineſs 


” of this age. 


5 as. they were in the declining ſtate of the Raman 


158. On! 
reſtrained. 


over this land! 
| in-wi/ dom, 5, virtues learning, and benegficence ? 


the good of poſterity, to ſee it recorded in 4z/ory, that in ſuch a 


the more it is moral, and free from ill manners. 


* * 
n ä | * 5 Y 
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9. Aﬀeftation is he ope of — 


10. The inquiſitive wan is A dangerous acquaintance. | 
It. Popular pageantry is the Fop's happineſa. bb, 


of a nvi/e man, 
8 Merriages will be more happy, when the morvied aremote 

creet. 

14. Drunkenneſs, gaming, riot, and exceſs, are the faſhionable 


15. Science and literary improvemetits are as much neglected, 


empire | 
16. With all our religion, we fall greatly ſhort of the E. | 
virtues... - 
17. — are re 
vaſt fountains of happineſs tht are hut up and 


I If each qualified rn 
5 He and es, of Vale dieting the laue Duke of 
Richmond, gf glorious memory) what ng would ſoon. flow 


20. Shall any neighbouring nation pretend — Britain 


l. If ſome had the power to promote eg a5 
wiſh it, how — — would this nation be !: eu — 
* A praciices among the great, have the moſt in · 
fluencing effect upon the human mind, whether good or bad. 
If good, the ſcheme propoſed by the late celebrated Dean Stoift, 
for the advancement 7792 anfl virtna. is certainly the beſt 
that can be thought of. 


23. How would it redaund- to che glory: of this nation, and 


century by the united force of men in power, vice and immo- 
rality in England received a deadly blows and the Nini . 
à jewel of ineſtimable value! 

24. ALL cottroverfial argument convinces: &o woech the more, 


25. Abuſe in argument to Ns is — like faering in 7 
converſation, to prove courage. 
26. Moral gidiculg or naillams iu public arguments #erves to 
rouſe the attention of the reſponulent, and hearers, alſo to laſh public 


 infamy,. with the ſatirical * due to it; but, i in r perſonal diſ- 


putes 


- 


pates about knowledge, and the fame of it, ridicule and millery, 
onfined to decency, ſerde to aſſert underſtanding, and filence 
and abaſh the obſlinate in error. 

» 24! b wah (mare fireng in fome than othert) are a td be 
in real or fancied injury received, and the force 
f — can reſtrain them; yet n 
and the rational/powers being ſummoned to council, the 
thereon become obedient, and fubmit to ordert. 


1 


ing u each other: the cui firſt b im, Amd il 
b 2 the mis fortune 
and —— attending their bein oY and, 350 r . 

29. Euil is fo hab 
he power of friends to ſome men's ha 
( like common proftitutes ) they are ſtill Tetking” x 
ringing it down upon their owmheads + +09 ct tt Ws 10 Mor. 
30. Abandongthachney writers in of-their'orgeb-triat- 
1 wa Te nr an — — 
lered them a prey: like proffitutes ; ohl 
err 


* kh not ' his 
P ** 6 — the cold cih 


eil hit mouth :: take pity,on —_— and the avril fheto thee his 
11 warm u in thy. * and de will requite 1 
aal. 0; nbani-q Hon aint 
3a. G hi- my be-admired in any, but ill morals multi 
hated in all. 20059 las 2 gi: 
33. It is no charity to aſũſt a profiirute loſt to all meh and 
bandoned-to miſery of his or her own Guben evi as | 
34. He that — deaf able to bear his burthen ſhall 
find reſt; but he that carries a /ultare upon . ROY! 
8 4 . die; as he lives, miſerabl me. 
r —————ꝙ——— — 121 
36. The hear ofthe bypocrte in hidden in bi bofomy and 
buſineſs is to deceive. 42 9014 8X3 2115 1 
37 * in the dark like and —.— himſelf - 
ez but blunders into quay i 
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time betwixt any ibyr 7 rg ns rent h — — 
ber af revakitions happetiing n of this 
ſuppoſed t And I have that 
Sir //aac Newton went no > farther\back than 20 Years betwixt 


2855 obſervations, which could not bring the meaſure 6 of 
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the year to ſo great an exaftneſs, as if he had g 
as the fartheſt true obſervation that has been made, of the ſun's 
arrival at any point of the ecliptic, and ſo dividing the whole 
time elapſed by the remateſt obſervation, whether of Prolemy, or 
before, The mean tropical year this way determined, would have 
rendered it near the truth, if there had been an error of an Huy or 
more ia the firſt obſervation; becauſe the error would have been 
divided into ſo many parts by the number of revolutions as 
become of inſignificant value in one ſingle revolution, or year! 


7, Sc. the mean diſtance moved over h 
the ſun in a common year: According to which the mean di- 


urnal motion.in the ecliptic = 59" 8 ©, whereas the apparegr 


or real motion amounts to 610 ſometimes, but at other times 
ſcarcely to 57%. And the mean and true times ate ever propor- 
tional to the mean and rue motions. 
But, confidering the annual motion of the equinoctial points 
in antecedentia, reckoned at the mean rate of $o” by fome (but 
differently by others) the variation of the eclipric's obliquity, the 
different diſtances of obſerved Equinexes, for determining the 
length of the /alar-period, an uncertain length of the year mult 
thence. ariſe; Whence it follows, that af aftronomital tables, 
built on this or that particular length of years, muſt more 
of leſs from truth, in computing by them, accord} 

orbit, ecliptic's obliquity, and the mean and true motion there- 
from, variouſly meaſured, Computations by each of theſe tables 


| ag as the pre- 
ceſſion admitted, length of the year, excentricity of the earth's, 


will agree with obſervations neareſt the time when the tables 


were made, except when errors of ane kind c ſate for thoſe 


of another. Mr. Stree”s Afronomia Carolina Tables, once in great 


repute for their exact uſe in 3 the places of the cele/- 
tials, are ſince exceeded by Mr, Flamfteed's folar numbers, as 
Me. Flamfteed's wil "= likely be exceeded by Dr. Hades, and 
as 4 Hall's tables will, very likely, be exceeded by others of 

a (fill newer improvement. . Aſtronomical inſtruments, exacter 


than thoſe uſed by Mr, Flamfteed, in Sir 1/gac Newton's time, or 
Dr. Halley's fitice, are now moſt cmmended, and there is no 


fault now in the eye of OY And the ſet of "motions 
which have been deduced from a ſet of obſervations * | 
and domeſtie) muſt yield to the next more faſhionable. Sir - 
H/anc Newton's theory of the moon, at firft fo much applanded, 
has fince, by infallible obſervation, been diſcovered to be im- 
oe nan 5 . | perfect. 
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perfect. Which is alſo. evinced by the reformers of gravi 
among the Cz/tial- bodies, like the Corpu/culorians, * th 
praztice of phyſic. rn wp e 
Axon gentleman (more indefatigable than any of his 
predęceſſors) has diſcovered the abcrration of the fixed Stars from 
the motion of light and of the earth in it's orbit; and has made 
a curious and unexpected diſcoyery (in a letter to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Maccl:ifield) of a new motion among 


the fixed Stars. And worlds, or diſtant ſyſtems, may (probably) 
have a relative motion among one another, at the ſame time that 
they are relatively moving on in the infinite ſpace. The notion 


of a plurality of worlds has preyailed ever fince the time of the 
Pythagoreans, who maintained (as we now do) the probability of 
the ts being inhabited, and kept in their orbit: by natural 


gravity; each moving like a ſtone whirled round in a fling, by 


centripetal and centrifugal forces. Lucretins, taught by Epicurus 
and Democritus, r worlds without number fling in- 


finite ſpace, and counterpoiſing each other by ſome general law 
of gravitation; and that if bodies were bounded, thoſe within 
the fimit would, by the attraction of one another, in time unite 
in the middle ſpace. And herein it is obſervable, that limits of 


ſpace appear as impoſſible (to conception) as limits of time, or 


of exiſtence; ſince there is no thought can imagine when ime 


and exiftence were not; nor can imagination repreſent a poſſibi- 
lity when time and exiſtence ſhall > no — Therefore an 
eternal exifience is neceſſary and abſolute, But the infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion of time, and thoſe points of it from whence all new ex- 
iſtence, of ſubſtantial forms,. or a change of things exiſting im- 
mediately ſpring, and- receive their aſtoniſhing modes of alter- 


ation, who but an infinitely great, omnipotent, and omnipreſent, 


Being, can comprehen 


Why not before, what mortal yet cou'd ſee, 

I know.I am, and that's enough for me. 

Exiſting nature too I can diſcern, _ . 
And wiſdom infinite from thence I leann 
Effects and cauſes mutually . e 5 e 
From infinite to infinite extending. 
Sceptics, and critics, by your learned leave, 
Conſcious perception can't the ſenſe deceive, 


Pythagiras 


I can't tell how or why I eame to be, d 
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ity Wl Pythagoras obſctving the different ſound of bammers upon a 

the WU Smith's anvil, diſcovered the harmony of muſic by weights ſuſ 
pended at the ends of muſical chords equally thick, generating 

his I tones: which vr; by one voy ou 7 5 in i 4 

om procal proportion of the ſquares of the length of the chords ot | 

ade equal tenſion, and p os the ſame found fel River, He 

ght thence applied this harmony n weights and their diſtances - 

ng of ſuſpention to the celgfia bodies moving, at certain diftances, 

ly) about their centres of motion; (called the harmony of the 

hat heres) proportionjng the gravity, weight, or tenfion of each 


ſ 
ion planet, towards the Sun reciprocally, as the ſquares of their reſpettive 
the difances, which aſtronomers have not gone beyond to this dap. 
of Tux ancient a/ffronomer- firſt imagined, that the celeftial b 9 
ral had a circular and equal motion round the body which thex 
by ſup ſed at reſt, but not finding this circular hypotheſis to agree 
TU with their obſervation (the Sun ſpending near eight days more 
in- in the northern, than in the ſouthern ſemi-citcle of ecliptic) to 
aw I} reconcile a ce better to ſuppoſition, fixed the earth (or 
hin Sun) at reſt. 3450 ſuch parts from the centre of the ſuppoſed” 
ite If circular orbit, as the radius of it is 100000, which diſtance from 
ef the centre is called city, whence they Hoy calculated 
or Þ the Sun's place at any time. Though this thewy anſwered pretty 
me well for the place of the Sun, the motion of other planets co 
bi- not be accounted for by it: therefore it was changed * 1 
an I for the elliptical theory; which ſuppoſes the Sun, in the lower 
IC- I focus common. to the elliptical orbits of all the planets, with a 
ex- rotary motion only about his own axis, they circulating round 
m- bim, and deſcribing conſtantly equal areas in equal times (or areas 
er- proportional to the times) by rays drawn from the Sun, to each reſpectiue | 
ent, ¶ planet. By the ſame hypotheſis are repreſented the motions of 
all the ſecondary planets round their primary ones, placed in the 
focus of each ſecondary's orbit: and this p anſwers to the 
2 in the heavens beyond all others hitherto invented; 
ough Kepler himſelf at firſt doubted whether ſome orbits vary | 
from true E/llip/es; thinking it not improbable, that ſome might | 
have a form like the ſection of an egg, by the force of gravity 's 
dilating one part of the orbit more than another. But this the= _ | 
ory is not to be conſidered as truth, but a method of adaptin 
rules to appearances: It is but following the track of the 
circular theory, which 1 the earth (or Sun) at reſt in the 
centre of the planetary ER planets moving — 
|: 2 ro | 
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round them, which muſt then deſcribe equal areas in equal 
times, as is now ſuppoſed in the elliptical theory. 1 
. Taz Sun's leaft apparent diameter in apege has been accu- 


_.  rately obſerved 31' 29”, and his greateſt in porige $2.48 s by 
nces 


at i 
which it ſhould reſult, that the Sun's greateſt and leaſt 


are as 1953 to 1889, as 101661 to 9 339. (vid. Keil's Aſtron, 


p. 276) and the eccentricity only 1661 of ſuch parts, as the ra- 
dius of the circular orbit, ſem. trans. (or mean ditt.) of the ellip- 


tical one is 200000: But the ancient eccentricity 3450 is above 


double 1661, from whence the circular theery is concluded to be 


falſe. For, admitting but 1725 one half of the ancient eccen- 


tricity, it would better agree with the Sun's apparent diameters 


obſerved: but then would not, ſo well as the whole, account for 
the appearances of the Sun's unequal motion round the year. 


And making (as the ancients did) the centre of the circular orbit, 
the centre of equal motion, 1725 eccentricity, will not account 
for the annual inequalities: for the profiaphere/es, or differences 
between the Sun's mean and true places are thus twice as much 
as they will amount to with this half of ancient eccentricity. 
This def. of ancient eccentricity af the circular orbit was af- 


terwards remedied, by placing half of it each way from the erb 


centre, and making the centre of equal motion at the con 


extreme to that where the earth or Sun is placed, which in the 


elliptical orbit is ſuppoſed, by. Fard and Hullialdus, ſimilar to 


tze centre of equal motion in the circular theory, Mr. Street's 


eccentricity to the preſent keory of the earth's motion is 1732, 


and Mr. Famfeed's' 1692, which make a difference in finding - 
the Sun's true place from his mean; nor is this difference likely 


to be adjuſted, while ſo many c of the celeftials are, like 
fo many furveyors of a gentleman's eſtate, differing in their 
quantities from one another. | l 

Ir has been obſerved by Kepler, that the ſuares of the per jo- 
dical timer of revelving bodies, are as the cubes of the diftances from 


4 


the centres of the orbits, about which they are ſuppoſed to perform their 
cual motions * i. e. <a the cubes of their mean diftances from the body - 


— — which tl revue. And this univerſal theory of motion, 
examined and confirmed by Sir //aac Newton, is ſaid to be only 
contradicted by ſuppoſing the Sun in motion, and the earth at 


. 8 NA 
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like the motion of a ralbng- i 
nearly parallel, in an obliquity of 66 with the plane of its 
are naturally accounted. - 


canopy round us, preſerving, very nearly, t 


 tances. And. theſe worlds, in 
may with reaſon; * * n 
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THE THEORY-OF MOTION - OF; Tur OBLBSTIAL 
n - BODIES,” IN OUR SYSTEM. 


ROURY, mi, the Earth, Mars, Fipierand 8 


ſeyeral elliptical orbits, as Ras been deſ- 
cribed; Ach, with the Moon's motion round the earth, four 


Moons, or ſatellites,” moving round Jupiter, and fire round 


Saturn, at the ſame time, conſtitute fix primary, and ten ſecon 

planets in our ſyſtem; beſides comets unnumbered, 115 
variouſly inclined, and very eccentrical and remote orbits, eroſſt 
ing the planetary orbs; all paying their reſpecti 


eat Lord, who commands their conſtant attendance, while 


they mutually: itate, in their amours, acting on each other. 
The motion of each body, and particularly that of our earth, 
round the Sun, the 3 body, is thus proved, by 
philoſophical principles. T 

tween the Sun and eu, or of any other diſtant body, being 
_— — the Sun, the leſſer body! is r thereby to revolve. 
round him. 


By the zar://s uninterrupted rotary ad progreffive motion, 


over a hill, carrying its 


orbit, the appearances of and N; 
for; as rev thoſe of — rnd: the 
being, again, ſuppoſed to move backward, in a ſmall circle, . 
about a degree in 72 years, will account for * on of the 
equinoxes, or of this xed Stars departing foeward of. their longi 


tades, according to what we experience. 
| dolles in their le- 


Tur quantity of motion of the pl 
veral orbits, are ſet down - farther on, according to the obſer- 
farther addi- 


vations of Dr. Hallxy: To which tables are made 
— and improvements, from thoſe publiſhed of. that celebrated 
author's. 
As eo the fixed" Stars appeari 2 ny Gs ling 
4 aden 
one another; though at ſuch immenſe diſtances, they are, pro- 
bably, Suns to different Hr n or: globes: of matter, . 54 
round them, but im <eptible to us, at fuck” dif- 
univerſal nber or naue, we 


les of the earth 


3. 


inafcending order from the Sun, revolveround him; in 
8 lower focus of t 


revolving, in 


ve devoirt to their 


common centre of gravity” be 


umber, moving to- - 
gether: 
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the divine eing, filling im menſily, and ſupporting immen/e and 
Ap as it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe the great Being ungt- 


tended with numberleſs being and wotlds, till the time of a - 


oreation mentioned by Ae, in the ſcriptures, within ſo ſhort a 
duration, as about fix thouſand years fince; ſo the late 


there mentioned, can only be the new modelling of this earih 


from a chaos, with ſome few other globes put into new form and 
motion, reinſtating and reinhabiting them, from the ruins of an 


old world. * 
OF APPARENT, REAL, AND ABSOLUTE MOTION. 


Arno carried in a ſhip under fail in a river, will ive 


the motion of outward objets, while r not his own 
motion. And a ball being dropt from the maſt-head, at ſuch 
time, will fall in the ſame place on deck, as if the ſhip had no 
motion, though under the ſwifteſt way: and that by reaſon of 
the ſhip's motion under way, though- ever fo ſwift, being com- 
municated to the ball, when it was dropt by the hand; by which 
they, and all bodies moving together, remain in the ſame rela- 
tive ſituation, in motion, as at gęſt. The earth moving at the 


rate of 14 miles per minute, and all bodies upon or near its ſur- 


face moving 9 preſerve the ſame relative ſituation with 
one another; Bi | 
atmoſphere and the water. As Flies and Inſects, ſhud up in a 


ſhip's cabin, preſerve the ſame ſituation, whether the ſhip is at 


anchor, or under ſail; the air in the cabin being carried with 
the ſhip. And a perſon can leap no farther on a ſhip's deck, 


under way, towards the ſtern, than with the way ſhe is going; 


becauſe, being carried with hery in the fame motion communi- 
cated, he remains in the ſame relative ſituation, as if the ſhip 
had been at reſt; except, that he exerts more motion than the 
ſhip's, in jumping over-board. This exertion of motion would 
be the ſame as ping in the air, ſtuimming in the water, ar jump · 
ing upon deck, till relative or comparative with the ſhip's mo- 


tion, and with that exerted by the catth's abſolute motion, 
or reſt, being as hard to determine as zdentity: of ſpace. For 
Y 


admitting a motion. exerted by the earth; one exerted. by the ſhip, 


probable, that ou whole /olar 


— 


and another by the man ele hen the deck; yet it is not im- 


rds, Inſefts, Fiſh, c. moving together with the 


em may exert. another motion, 
Ms 4 independent 
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gether, or move ons another. 
T 


ene. N 
o outward /pettators, at reſt, a perſon umping on a ſhip's 


# I% 6 


the ſhip, . And the retrograde. and fationary appearances of t 

— bodies, while FT really contie Fete, 

are accounted for by the motior of the ob 

dies, which is anot nt for the earth's motion. The 

motion of the celeftial bodies, ſeen from different ſurfaces, . will 
ar very various; though, at the ſame time, they are, in te- 


or THE CAUSE, AND MANNER OP BCLIPSES. - 


Ach ring and ſecondary body, in. our fem, being glob- 
ular, will. always be enlightened on the de next ut 


while the back part of it remains opague, caſting but.a conical 


ſhadow, terminating where the Sun's rays, as \tangents to the 
extreme a pts of the body's 3 ＋ next him, interſect 
each other: All bodies that fall in the way of this ſhadow, are 
eclipſed by it, more or-leſs. And the different pbaſes of the 
Moon, and the other bodies, appearing horned; gibbous, dicloto- 
mixed, and full, by having ſo much, of their ary Fat parts 
turned. toward the ſpectator, are thence accounted for. 
And hence an eclip/e of the Sus, or rather of our earth, is 
cauſed. by the interpoſing betwi 
luminary and the. ſpeFator's ſight, ſo as to intercept his view of 
the Sun's light, either in part, or the whole; which can never 
happen but at ew. hon, wen the Sim, Moon, and car thare fo 


near being in a right line, that the conrcal ſhadow; caſt by the 


Moon towards the earth, falls more-or leſs upon it. 
Ax eclipſe of the Men is occaſioned by the earth coming 
betwixt her and. the Sun's body, and thereby depriving” her of 
his light; which can never happen but at ful Moon, when the 
Sun, Earth, and Moor are ſo'near being in a right tine, that the 
conical ſhadow caſt by the earth towards the Moon, falls more 
or leſs upon Heer 434 oh RE 


Is an eclipſe of the Sun, or rather of our v tlie Moon's 


: ſhadow travels at adetermigate rate over the eclipſed parts of ie 
| b | earth's _ 


9 


er with thoſe bo- 


dark body of the Moon betwixt that 


5 | 4 other requifites concerning pte v we all now 
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carts fuer; and the Hoon faſter through her orbit, 
than the earth through her's, Ne ewiſe thou h _ 
earth's ſliadow, at a det ſhate rate,” ĩm an ec 
The dimenfions of which ſhadows, and mot 
= 


TY 


Danes, ali Havre, and Moons Cugta ; Sxkppivs 
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"Tas inverted' fbr cone, terminatin the esl, 
next the Cn, being equab and fimilar to 6 the umbraF cone, termi · 
nating on the o ppoſte 2 ler 1 fing body, (on this fide, 
m, or beyond 1 remote bod 9250 an che ſemi-angle 
at the vertex of either cone equal to the Sun's apparent 
diameter, the altitude of the , 1 de, and N of. 
the Moon's, will be thus determined by 

Sar, as the {ine of the Sun's apparen en diam. at. a mean 
diſtance from the earth, (viz. S. 16.) is to the ſem... diam. of the 

earth, ſo is radius of the earth, to 214,8-ſemi-diameters of - 
earth, the height of” the earth's lau. But as the Sus ap 
diameter is 15 50” at his greateſt diſtance: from the-eart the 
height of the earth's ſhadow, at that time, will come out 217 of 
the earth's ſemi diameters; : being above three times as great as 
the mean diſtance of: the "Moon, but falls ſhort of the orbit of 
2 15 and therefore can involve none of the heavenly bodies but 

N 

No the diatides of the earth, to the diameter of the Moon, 
being as 25 to 5 ſo is, 214,8 to JT ſemi-diameters of the 
earth, the height of the Moon's ſhadow the conical ſhadows of the 
earth and Moen being both ſimilar, becauſe the angle of the 
Moon's ſhadow. (and of all fpberes whoſe ſemi-diameters bear no 
ſenſible proportion to their: aan from the Sun) is the ſame 
with that of the earth. 

H cs, if the Mass diſtance from the earth be greater than 
her mean diſiance, or 6g ſemi - diatheters of the earth, the Moon's - 
ſhadow cannot reach the earth, at which time there may be a 
central eclipſe gf t the Sun, but cannot be a total one, for 1 a 
bright lumigoys r will appear to embrace the Moor's 
then interceptin 1 207 n r. a N about 
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Is the Xhoon's anmaly be leſs than three ſigns, or greater than 


nine, an eclipſe can no. where be. ſeen total; the diſtance, of che 


Mon from the earth, in both which caſes, being greater than her 
mean diſtance. | K mY 2e Fur 

Tur breadth af the Moon's ſlladow/ upon the earth, at her 
leaſt diſtance from it, is likewiſe eaſily computed to be about 
220 Engl; miles when. it is circular, the Sun being in apogecn at 
the ſame time; but when the Sun, Moon, and earth are not in a 
direct line, and the conical ſhadow of the Moon is obliquely. di- 
videdat the earth's ſurface, the ecliptical diameters of its ſection 


are determined by the Moon's diſtance from the Sun, as if ſeen 
' from the earth's centre. The quantity of the earth's ſurface: 


alſo involved in the perumbra (being in perikelion, the Moon in 
apogean, and the Sun's apparent diameter 16'. 23”) will be about 
4900 miles over the circular convexity ; as in other poſitions of 
thoſe. three bodies, the tranſverſe and-. conjugate. axis of the, 
Moon's ſhadow on the earth's ſurface, may be . 80 
likewife the breadth of the earth's ſhadow, at the diſtance of the. 
Moon, is determined to be about three times the Moon's diameter. 
From hence it is obſervable, that if the earth's body was equal to, 
or bigger than the Sax's, that a ſladou would run out behind. it 
into init ſpace, and involve the bodies of Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, coming in oppoſition to the San, which is never obſerved. 
to happen; and therefore the Sun muſt be greater than the 
earth (as it is known vaſtly to exceed it) to terminate the earth's 
ſhadow-at a nearer diſtance than thoſe orbit. And for the ſame 
reaſon, as the diameter of the earth's: ſhadow, involving the 
Moen, is leſs than the earth's diameter, the Moon is therefore leſs 
ne tat; bo 
Ir is evident, that if the Moon's latitude from the ecliptic be 
850 than the ſum of the diameters of the Moon and Earth's 
1adow, the Moon cannot enter it; and if the Moon's latitude be 
equal to thoſe two ſemi-diameters, the limb of the Mon will 
touch the earth's ſhadow, but not enter it. If the Moau s latitude 
be leſs than their fum, but greater than the difference, a Tee 
s than 


eclipſe of the Moon will happen; but her latitude being | 


the ſaid difference, an eclipſe will be total. Hence the eclipti 
limits, or Sun's. diſtances from the Moon's. nodes at the time of 
eclipſes are determined, vix. Eclipſes of the Sur, at new Moon, al- 

ways happen when the Sun is leſs than 1694 from the Moon's —_ 


5 
i ſeen from t | 
_ tually ſeen from the earth's, ſurface, or the angle, the ſemi- dia- 


. cording to each degree of latitude of 
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Eclipfes of the Moon, at full Moon, when the Sun's diſtance from 

her node is leſs than 22%  '© # 16 2 5 
Tur limits of the eclipſe of the Sun are hitherto conſidered 

without allowance for the Moon's parullax, which is about one 


degree (and ſometimes more) near the horizon, called the hori- 


zontal parallax; and diminiſhes, in all degrees of the Moon's al- 


arallax being the angle between the true place of the body, as 
* earth's centre, and the apparent place of it, ac- 


meter of the earth would be ſeen under from that body, depreſſes 
the true place of it to the ap t, in all altitudes from the 
Zenith to the Horizon, by that parallax; fo that the Moon. 
having nortl latitude with us, it is thereby diminifhed; or ſouth 


latitude with us, it is thereby encreaſed; as the apparent lon- 


itude of the Moon thereby alſo differs from the rue : By which 
the limits of folar eclipſes are variable by a ſmall matter, ac- 
places where thoſe 


ectip/es are ſeen. | 


HE Sun being at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from the earth, the 
angle, which the ſemi · diameter of our earth would be there ſeen 
under, amounts to no more than 107, and therefore in computing 


6 oe TR of ecliphs, the Sun may be- reckoned without 


ulla, that would a the computation; though the ſame 
ſemi - diameter ſeen from the Moon is confiderable, and about a. 


degree when the Moon is at the point of our ſenſible Horizon. 

Tux Angle, under which the ſemi-diameter of the Moon's. 
dark ſhade appears at the earth, when ſeen from the Moon, is 
equal to the difference of the ajperent ſemi-diameters of the $: 


and Moon, ſeen from the earth; and wh; © wang ſemi-diameter 
of the Moon's penumbra, ſeen from the Moon, is equal. to the- 
ſum of the apparent ſemi-diameters of both Sun and Moon, ſeen 
from the ard] as the earth's apparent ſemi-diameter, or that of 
the earth's diſt; being equal to the Moon's horizontal 0 5 
which a little confi eration will prove; the apparent ſemi-dia - 
meters of the Sun and Moon, and alſo the hor:zontal- 

being calculated in efronomical tables to the ſeveral: diſtances of 
the Sun and Moon from the earth, with the leaſt, mean, and 
greateſt eccentricities of the lunar orbit. | 


e 


* 
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tĩtude, from the Horizon to the Zenith, where it vaniſhes. This 
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Taz DOCTRINE AND » APPLICATION or MORALITY; 


| Of wuc happineſs e tain it, j Ik 


TORLDLY happineſs, or what is otherwiſe called cantenr- | 
Farne ght eafily be OY if 3 bridle and 
Nee a * e thi to procure 
eat dieling cov tw in number, lie in a little compaſs, and 
comprehended in that ſhort ion of Agur--Give me 
neither —— þ nor riches, me with food convenient for me, Proy, - If 
xxx. 8.— But alas! ſuch is the depravity of human nature, that 
e e d S ominant paſſion | 
does not interpoſe her ability to delude, ify her tyranny | iq 
over the nobleſt part of man, his reaſon and Ii of refleftion: i: 
ſeducing the powers of his ſoul to an implicit reverence of her 
magiſterial perſuaſion, Beſides the plauſible pretenſions, and 
engaging addreſs of this ſeducer to obtain our favour and 
eſteem, EOS UNITY over our very nature to conquer 


our aſfeftions. | wat 
Nox is ir contein man' y people of 
dence, age, and religion, have been a, ed 8 their 2 


ut to proof by her allurements: the rulmg attending us 
la this life, throwing us daily into ſome ing poſi and diſorder. 
So that the epidemical diſeaſe of avarice, the ——— love of 
leaſure, oY inſatiable thirſt of ambition or power, bring us 
into continual ſlavery, and plunge us into the gulph of ' 
where all our thoughts and affections are ſwallowed up. 1 
happineſs conſiſt in the abundance of wealth, ſomething might 
be urged jn favour of the 2 but it is evident to common 
ſenſe, that betwixt the hopes fl ny, ee 
his mind is kept im a ſtate * . a | 
There is no paſſion ſo mean r as auarier; and it does 
not appear how it is poſſible that thoſe who idolize riches, can 
be in with that diſtemper without being liable to all the 
IX, ſymptoms with which it is attended; ſuch as ; Wide, We and 
of | oppreffion, unrulineſs and luxury, and all the other inex 
nd || rants.of the ſoul! Ag ſoon therefore. as any one gives 2 him 
over to ſuch inſatiable deſires, he gives over all thoughts of vir- 
tue, and looks upon that only to e juſt and h which is 
moſt uſeful and ro ren to himſelf, When men's minds 


and manners are thus corrupted, making it their buſineſs. to 
” ; . ; | _ defraud 
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| defraud this man of his inheritance, to lay.ſnares for another, to 
- wheedle a third to make him his heir, to force unreaſonable” gain 
out of every thing, and to expoſe even themſelves to fale, they 


entirely diſcard that innate that waits upon inno- 


cence, in exchange for thoſe boſom quarrels and anxieties that 


reverberate and ſting them to the heart, 


VNxirnxx muſt we look for happineſs in courts and palaces. 

We are much miſtaken in - value of ek We admire 

_ It's brightneſs, but forget its &rerelene/s, and gaze 
and conſider not it's frailty.—But if all the gay 

- - oyn, which we fondly imagine are really to be met with in great- 

"neſs, yet we ſhould find on reflection, that they are = 8 

r thoſe 


upon its glory, 
were our 


"chaſed too dear. For it is a ſtanding maxim in policy, : 


ho covet dominion over others, firft become flaves to the luſt of power. 
Ambition knows no bounds; there is nothing ſo ſacred which 
it will not violate; it claims kindred with every vice, and ſtoo 


dio take up every fin that lies in it's way; as it is ſuch 12 i- 


cated miſchief we ſhould avoid it ourſelves, and not be 


by it in others. 


Non is the ſenſual perſon happier than the great, in his 


ſearch of variety, and the diſappointments he meets with. For, 


to obtain this ineſtimable jecueſ of happineſß, in the firſt place it 
will be neceſſary for us to have a thorough knowledge of our- 


ſelves, and to obſerve what paſſions are moſt predominant in 


our nature. Then we muſt take counſel of our reaſon, and 


follow her dictates with ſteadineſs and reſolution, to avoid the 
- dangers into which we are moſt liable to be 3 No- 


thing is more diſhondrable and ſhameful than to ſuffer our rea- 


ſon to be dethroned by every cafual temptation, whereby that 


divine principle which inſpects over, and governs univerſal 


nature, is brought under in man, and made ſubject to the yoke. 


But though reaſon ſhould ever fit at the helm, and govern our 

paſſions, yet it ſhould not attempt to deſtroy them, while it's 

| Lhe is to regulate and-controul them; not to govern 
as ſubjects, Put ſlaves. Yer | 

A rational conduct does not therefore conſiſt in the fruitlek 


. auſterities and rigorous practices of religion: but in the cha- 
ritable exerciſe of conſcience and reaſon, religion and morality, 
and in acting in conformity to their juſt dictates, if we expect to 


be happy; which is the true intereſt of the whole intelligent crea- 


tion. And herein conſiſts that glorious reſemblance to the ſu- 
. preme and perfectly happy Being, dignifying men and angel 
| 3 | : | which 
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rality, 


ect to 
rea- 


he fu- 


ngels, 
which 


dominion, but not for, tyranny, and choſe rather to be loved 


ſmall a'begi they ſhould rife to ſuch a ſtupendous height 
B as that ſo many qualities, productive of ad 


tinous. They were.ſo far from Fo Wha on to new C 
ſitions, & c. 


ore ArekzArtons. „ 


eee, 


oN A vactuerraigis, OF STATSs. AND. . 
7 KINGDOMS. | 


is obſervable that a. fate fubfiſts, and Acuriſhes no — 
Id it cultivates and improves the means to which it 
owed its riſe and pregreſi. The firſt Romans were plain, hearty 

and ſincere. They went to the wars with honour, and returned 
with ſucceſs; and their very enemies reaped the benefit of their 
victories, as well as themſelves; for their virtues always pro- 
tected thoſe whom their valour had fubdued. They fought for 


than feared. This made the provinces chearful in their ſub». 
miſſion, * im their contributions, and unwavering in their 
obedience, "IN Ht 8. OUR 0 by. CR OG FO 


tneſs,, mould be found 8 ted in one people, diffuſing. 
ecaſelind with ſo exact a tenor jigs 2 every part, as ta, 
make up the very life and bein of the w 7 
How much the Romans, who lived in the e we are now. 
writing of, were fallen off *. that original perfection, I leave 
the reader to imagine. bo were grown effeminate, factious, 
proud, and inconfiderate. The court was become debauched, 
the camp licentious, and the commonality. obſtidate and mu- 


" Havane lately received Pd frown Dagal Hal 2 
Emperor of the Moon, with diſpatches of the he vigheſt import- 
ance, relating to the government, laws, and cuſtoms of the in⸗ 
habitants of 1 — we here communicate the contents for the 
oo aA none bs rh lie EY. * 
x firſt informs us, that was al by. * 
Empreſſes. That the ſecretaries ſtate, 9 4 
giſtracy, and all their courts, of law conſiſt of females, Who 
manage the helm of government, deal out diving oracles, diſ- 


that they were not able to 


penſe juſtice, and plead cauſes between eoritending parties, as 
W "The 


"women 


to ſtren a armies, fi 
| of flies $0 fi wy * 


— / 
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"a alſo were, choſen governors, of all thei charitable 
_ inſtitutions. * 


Tus men are en 12 ſujtable to their abĩ 
lities. Their ori government was much of the 
ſame nature with ours; res Toon found, jt necedary for the 
happineſs of the nation, by and with the advice and conſent of 
the whole community, to turn their courtiers into merchants 
and tradeſmen, their ſuperior and inferior 1 4 into regiments 


ttles, and gars 


Tunis N were changed into pioneers to level moun- 
tains, drain marſhes, dig ai make and mend roads, and do 
e br got of the __ ; fo that fraud, 
oppreſſion, and corruption, which before reigned 

the aforeſaid | inverſion were intirely rooted out. 

Tut 00820 to their preſent Empreſs run thus in the high- 

eſt tile. To the moſt potent, auguſt, pious, w_ juſt, 
merciful, reſplendent, ind magnanimous,, Ada 


aura, 

Dran, Liew "Heighronk2, Zabackthe Matrix, En — of the ſolar 
Syſtem; whoſe firſt favourite at this time, Kala Elled, is ſtiled 

| Charmandra, To their metropolitan. OT the, moſt reverend 


mother in God, Shebal ec high prieſteſs of Bonavital, 
Capital of Jupiter. To their ju Aer. 10 the lady Chif-difin- 
2 madam Fu/triffral, &c, To the inferior clergy, 
b Their common lawy ers are called Amicitaaz, &c. 
Two thirds of the late income jr the 13 is now ap- 
. the fi of the army, conſiſting of parſons - 
: "And the es, who perform the offices of religion, 
Ive up upon the other third, are contented with their ſtations, 
and very exemplary in their morals; no pluralities being here 


allowed. 


Ki ro Fly in ec at B e a ee 
upon folly in g public diverno uch 35 
n operas, balls, Piealure: pardens, 
ios, c. 
5 GREAT trade is carried on betwixt the adjacent eli ind 


this orb, by vaſt fleets of i abbernabu, which continually paſs and 


through the Ni The courtiers by 
2 wg er uſeful . the community, e 
4 igious unes, enric | 
und ber Imperial iy u parc by hs nfo 
£ foreign 


SFF? F 


435A 


mon proſtitute; as are likewiſe the married women here, found 


REVERE PV 


bates NCM ATN. D 
foreign intercourſe; ſo that here are no beggars, bot all the 
or are provided for by trade or manufafture. 

Cxrtminals here are not put to death, except for murder, 


but are tranſported to the Moon, where they are kept, in a ſtate 


of confinement, to hard labour for life, or till their th 


- reformation, and till compenſation is made for their lives. 


' Ir is one part of the religion of this orb for the women not 
to have commerce with the men after their conception ill ti 
are delivered. And if any man is found in bed with his wi 
during the time of her pregnancy, he is brought to trial before - 
madam Fuffrifiral, and being convicted of having carnal know- 
ledge of her, he is tranſported to the lunar regiuns for Hife, like 
other notorious offenders: The fo wr firſt approved 
and figned the ſentence, which is 0 foveriibl by the favour 


r adrdoncctrcs, 9 : b ien b f 

| ue young women here, cau babe | 
are not fu to enter up. marriage Il enz, before ic 
confirrmmnation of- which are n by two ex- 
4 mid wives, called Bambooz, who report their chaſtity 


—4 
regiſter, when, and hot before, the is delivered fo. her 


huſbund's embraces : Hut if it appears upon examination that 
ſhe has loſt her - maidenhead, the marriage becomes inflantly . 
void, and the bride is baniſhed to the planet Yeu far a com- 


ilty of adultery, who ate reſtrained from that vice by taking a 
Toſh oath, before the altar, twelve times in a year, of their 
fidelity to their huſbands. 4 * r 

Tu phyſicians here are in a high eſteem for their uſefulneſs, 
and are called the Grando Foquaz, being all females; they are 
obliged to paſs a 2 and fri examination before they are 
allowed to praftife, before the preſident madam. K;Þpatrac, the 
members of clagpux, and a numerous aſſembly of learned au- 
ditors, met in the Regal Kipetal, or next royal amphitheatre. 

Tuxy take no fees, but are paid for preſerving the health of 
the community by ſalaries allowed thera out of the public w. | 
venue, and often relieve the patient who ſtands in need of their 
charity. The current money of this orb is pieces of aal, of 
different colours and fizes, ſtamped with the Empre/r's mark, to 
fignify the value of each. Gold and filver are here of no 
worth. The ladies of the faculty keep no coaches, but viſit 
their near patients on foot, 3 on. /lamduks, 3 

| 8 | 


To 
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like Engli/ aſſes, to thoſe at a diſtance. They ſpeak but little, 
and in funitiar language, and diſcover the nature of diſeaſes 
without any ceremony. Their medicines conſiſt chiefly of 
vegetables, with a few animal and mineral productions, and they 
chalk down their. preſcriptions, with few marks, on a piece of 
board, which is ſent to the hangs/ab, the neareſt public repo- 
 fitory, where the medicines are delivered by the Jabber. ? 
Orp men are nurſes to the women, and old women nurſes to 
the men, ſo accuſtomed for the natural tendernefs betwixt the 


©" "Eacn lady- phy ſician is obliged to deliver to madam Kilpatrac, 
and the clappux-members, a journal of her practice and 
ings upon each reſpective patient, to be publicly read and exa - 
mined in the next Regal Kipotal and if any lives appear to be 
loſt through mal · practice, or neglect, ſhe is utterly diſqualified 
to practice for the future; but if her extraordinary ſervices ap- 
"pear in the preſervation of ſubjects lives, ſhe. is iſtered }|. 
upon the liſt of merit, to be choſen one of her Imperial Maj s 
p . C a ABTas. bande 
Tux moſt flagrant vices reign in the army, called 4lu blyfrax, 
and in the navy, or vana} habbernabs, whoſe people are irre- 
I * r e 1 e example of the 
waprdaghagpigs, their principal commanders. d 
5 77 e tale · bearers, ſcolds, Fend 
Profane ſw and ſtirrers up of ſtrife, have their tongues cut 
out for mutes to ſerve the government, as in Tur p. 
""/SoDoMITEs are employed as kennel-rakers, chimney 
ſweepers, and night men, in the capitol; and are diſtinguiſhed by 
badges fromthe reſt of the ſubjects. 3 
' *GAMESTERs, if noblemen, are inſtantly degraded; and if 
 *commoners, are puniſhed by caſting a die, whether they all, 
or Hall not, be deprived-of their fortunes: which fortunes, ſo 
forfeited, are applied to the uſe of the public, and the offenders 
employed as common labourers in the ſtate, for a maintenance. 
They have no Bridewells, nor priſons but for holding offenders 
till trial. Debtors, ſottiſh drunkards, petty. criminals, and 
"thieves, if men, are puniſhed by being ſent to work-hou/es, 
where they have no ſupport but from what they earn, for a 
certain time; and for every ſuch repeated offence, are obliged 
to ſuffer a double period of confinement, 
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Politicus, wherein he endeavours to overturn the founditien of 
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"THE NOTIONS -OF ge pe. arb rene 
CONFUTED 

ENEDICT SPINOZ of E/pintza, "was Horn u Jew, 
Poet SPINOZS, of fps, a terns Jew 


religion, either jewiſh or chriſtian. * He wrote feveral Hooks 
Laim, the celebrated whereof. is his '7Fat#4:ir" Tages- 


all religion. The book therefore was actordingly comes 
by a public decree of the ſtates; though finde ft 
publicity ſold, and droge hood 1: 
that country, and alſo in Eugliſſ at Lomb. 0 
es oak 3 rower 
en 2 cula ic to 
Kahr to magiſtrates, and to Re thera practiſe 


FF 
cds his opinion. In 2 SES 
— umous works, he ig more open and 
that Gov is not, as we ima him, an 
happy, and being; b only that | 
9 = 1 i il rms 
AND n ne 


d abſolutely exiſting but + 

and a 

and its modifiex ons; among which 2 at's 

thoughts, abſtra& and IL ideas, compariſons, relations, 

combinations of An 10 iy 
SPINOZISM is a ies of naturaliſin, panthei or tylothes, ; 4 

as it is ſometimes cllled, i i. e. of the {in or Diab, 

God but r or the univerſe, and bars poke and” 1 


matter to be notions, long be fore 
iloſophers de We and N 1 


— 


N f and thoſe who hel 
very much like inion o fats * * . 
notion of an 4rima e 


STR Aro, and forne of the Per; lr, were of dpinion lome - 
thing like it, And though no ancient ſect ſeems farther te- 
moved from n than the Piatpnic, attributing the 6. 


| greateſt freedom to 50D,and carefully diſtit * him = 
matter, of 5 pke at IT 2 ves matter 
much t the ſect A 
ngs were 


e tatight that all 
h 3 
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ONE, as Xenophanes the Colophenian, Parmenides Melliffc, and 
5 7 „ Nr 
Atleiſm. To which the opinion of thoſe may 
de 9 o held the firſt matter for God, as Almaricus and 
«David of Dinantun. . Alſo, the ſect of Fee, in China and Japan: 
the Se in Perfia, and Zadie in nie, * much 
the manner of Spinoza. 

. Tua there is but ene ſubſtance in nature; 2. That this 
pens is endowed with an infinite number of attributes, 
among which are extention and cogitation, - 3. That all the 
bodies in the univerſe are modifications of this. ubſtance conſi - 
dered as it is extend?d; and that all the ſouls of men are modi- 
fications of the ſame ſubſtance conſidered as cogitative. 4. That 
Gon is a neceſſary and infinitely perfect Being, and is the cauſe 
of all things that exiſt; but * Being different from them. 
5. That there is but one Being and one nature, and thus this nature 

, 1 within jtſelf, by an inmanent act, all thoſe which we 
er 6. And that this gz1NG is at the ſame time both 
| nac efficient Tauſe, and ſubject; but that ns pro- 
Tx but modifications of 4rm/elf. 
'Tavs the b EITY.is made ſole agent, as well as patient in all 
"evil, both. phyſical and moral, os called malum PEE, as as well as 


malum culnæ: A doctrine, fraught with more N than all 
heathen poets have publiſhed conc 22 
Bacchus, &c. What ſeems to have led Spinoza to | 
| Fo Fa was the difficulty of conceiving 5 that matter is 
eternal, and different from God, or that it could be produced 
from nothing, or that an infinite nn could have made 
1 world f as this is. 
| MATTER that exiſts neceſſarily; and which is nevertheleſs , 
33 | void of di, and ſubject to the wer of another principle, is 
. an, objeR, that Harilet our und g, as there TT wo | 
| nt between 5 dre conditions. * . 
or created out of mrking is no what- 
ever eff NE to form an idea of an act of the will that 
can c what, before was noth: into real. ſubſtance; con- 
trary to Maga maxim of philo (ophers, cx niltilo niful it. In 
5 that an infinite, good, holy, free who could have 
made his creatures and happy, ſhould rather chooſe to 
have them wicked, " eternally miſerable, is no leſs incompre- 
FTallble, and amazingly. ſo, as it is ſo difficult to reconcile the 
2 e ene ad outing r 
BSR 
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books; which part of the work, has <1 d rung 


all very weakly — What 
Boles lecture. 


| Gon, and that all cauſes and all e 


of his: creating po 


nature! Alledgi 

chance, that. t 
chance; " Diabolically making the cxEaTOR to be bis 83.4 TION). 

i. e. ns and all casfe; aud effedts therein produced. 


thrgugh the world; it is mare rational to give 
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Fugs Appen to be the difficulties which · leq to 
ſearch for a zew ſyſtem, wherein Gop ſhould not be — 


from matter, and wherein he ſhould act necgſſarily, and to the 


extent of all. his bly pews not out of himſelf (ad extra) but within 


himſelf, But if this new ſyſtem. reſcues us .from ſome diſſi- 


culties it involves us in others infinitely greater, Spinoxa is very 
full on the ſubje& of the authors of the ſcriptures, and endeavours 


to ſhew, that the Pentateuch is not the work Pk of Moſer: _—_ 
to the common 


opinion both of the Zews and Chriftians. 
particular fentiments as to the authors ofthe —— 


TEA 


has alſo his 


in his atio Evan; 
Crit.. du Fieus Teh 
Nunszas have ak 


To which we ſhall add the D ſceptics, 
who acknowledge God in their actions, yet that ALL 18 
edts ever exiſted in ove power, 
hat unleſs a cauſe could be 


as we fee exerted in nature. 


found to Gad as creator, the wiſdom and power of God cannot be 


2 r note gs ren power of one nature ; 
elf-exiſting -created. dem what neceſſary, f 
immanent, and wiſe cauſes did oN to aut uni- 
eee in be the coyb.of it, and.that. very jutuapahe edt 
power “ And likewiſe how one 
as ſelf· exiſting, and creating wiſdom and power is better 
erſtood than one neceſſary, original, ſelf-exaſting and wiſe 
& that if ol! natare is not. by neceſſity, er 
—— of it, Gon, muſt come by zeceffity or 


vt 
117 5 
N 


ene *% | 
A * W E R. rho Mn 
| run or- HAVE sa —— nen; rasa wy 


N -. - - BO 60D, : 


bus if Ae anture- is. as incomir henſible as God bar 
oll ſceptics allem) — we find — and 


power diſpenſed 
praiſe and ado- 
miidd to one incomprehenſible wiſe and glorious — | 


* v N 
„ 
0 * 
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the eas of cred none thanto veto — 
nature itſelf) and DN 


Conscrovenxss is the infallible principle of all we know, 
and by "which we come to know any thing, Various are the 
effetts we conſciouſly perceive a are produced in nature, by various 
efficient cauſes. And lar felt. we” we conſci 
_ perceive is her to its- efficient cauſe, from whence every 
Tet i Gy and immedi produce Whenee it will 
follow, that the immenſe, infinite, and wiſe exifence of that 
we ſee produced, and operating in nature, together, or in ſuc- 
ceſſion, inuſt proceed by an infinite ſeries of cauſes and effects, 
from a NECESSARY, ORIGINAL, ALL-WISE, ALL-POWERPFUL, 
UnivIS AT and INFINITE CAUSE, continually "ict fs Go __ 
acting upon nature, prior to all natural cauſes, 
from all zTzxNtTY, and For EVERMORE! = © 
As we are couſciovs of what is doing welt or ill, mere 
or blame due to ourſelves or others, which conſeiouſneſs proves 
the aver fity of our | being and exiſtence, and that all is not on 
nature, it is that men are ſo wilfully obſtinate and 
blinded in their underſtandings as to acknowledge beings of 
ſaperior power and wiſdom on earth, whom: r and 
et refuſe to acknowledge a a being ſuperior: to all 


HE CAUSE OF 111 
I nsves heard that the moſt obſtinate-# jar, who refabe tor 
on the fte being of 4 God, ever diſputed the free being of 
-theip priuce, whoſe laws they willingly fnbmit to; — * — 
to obey, or not have the privilege exe fi protein hey talk 
of every thing happening of neceſfiy, and yet afk_facours „Which 
ew their doctrine and their con/Gowfne/? of thing s to de direct 
3 ction. They talk of hon, committed by neceſſity, de- 
2 r exclaim Aeg againſt 
S — — have K praiſe what they ap 
— though — — by gecgſiy. Some I have — in 
_ great fear af puniſiment for an offence given, aſk pardon to 
vent it; which proves they are not conſcious. of te [2 
be deny God, and his glory for obſtinacy, *till-they come 
to un. 
Ap there can de nothing more adfur4, beſides. inipiouſly 
s, and diabolical, dan to difpute the free Kar rh 


ihare-of Mer tht made the 66:d/2 ind _ 
ranking himſelf with his work, . Weg fir kee 


r Drs” COPS... * 6 ' 


© © ma 5 


our continual new deſires, and our ape and ex 
it, which could not be implanted in us for nothing. The 
 heathens, improved in ther reaſon, doubted and diſcovered im- 


the creed of 
Be ente of for, than any ſet of religious articles, for 


fully anſwered his purpoſe. 


the Author) ſince 8 E. 


, 


A 
"4 


agent, orCanaiton 
nature 5 


is infinitely; more probable than a nece 
— — — to adore him, as 
Sag nd renew of « fe pale. ſeptcs weigh cid the 
ns tenets ot a ceptics w 
general ſenſe and belię of all mankind? 
REewazps and puniſhments, here, are ſufficient grounds to 


 expeſt chem in 3 ſtate hereafter. We live now: but. in the 


— — Where the of inmortaliqy is 


pectations of 


mortality. And Mr. Add: 
meanneſs and 2 0 ion, The ſame 
| alſo, in 5 8 I ſhews, ks Atheiſts are 
zealots and bigots, d their opinions downright nonſenſe. That 

—— ion of wranglers, requires an infinitely 


2 in — ator, ſhews the 


mum nen eee 


7 


TIR ORIGIN OF POPES AND POPERY. 1 


IE Author of the Devil's Hiſtory, ſpeakin — Devi 

being out of play, for reſtoring idolatry 

ſelf. bryce — > how to with — 

F — 
threw a bone of contention amo 

A be 8 — — 


pontif, in the following reign ge the be Einerr Mauritius, — 
e of Supreme, fell into a 


who Np. — os 5 — 
= mended 0 peror's 
T7, — — 2 — ——. on him Er 
ace, countenancing the treaſon, 
as Phocas, in return fo the kindneſs done him, ſhould — 


ledge l of the church __— by declaring — 


univ 
By this — deviliſh | Satan then got at the head dof. 
affairs in the chriftian W 1 a ſpiritual as —— eccle- 


ſiaſtical as civil; ho never a more 


aal 


ume. 4 17, ve, 2 
- : 
an 


7 | GaL2'sknAEATIONS: 1 i” 
fromm it. Forthionecality:ofs 


to them all, ſet them upon locking up the gates of Heaven, and 


my all the catlalic World went a 
St. Peter (who, by the way, never had it hi 


which King Aularit, and his nobles ſeeing, were thereby con- 
weed to-chriflianity. And that the King ſene this Key, with 
— another made like it, to Pelagms, then of Rome, who 


the eccleſiaſtical throne, of his own 'chook 
his reſtoration, , 


of all ſorts into the profeſſion, and they proceeded from one 
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Tus Dewi, indeed, is allowed to have- profpered tlerably 
well in his affairs for forne time before this matter was acvom- 


pli his intereſt the | for | 
— | 
difficulty; ſuch as fowing difcord and faction among the people, 


perplexing the. councils of their Princes, and wheedling pri- 


R 
Tat raiſed abundance 0 by a 
up hereticks of ſeveral kinds, and raiſin Gans ! 
the clergy, ſuch as Eb:on, Cerinthins, Pelagius, and others, 


Hz had drawn in the biſhops of Rome to ſet up the pageantry 
<6tha awvginaderite bn, top Droit for open The gee pPIRT 


giving the Biſhop of Reme the Key; it was ſo gilded over with 
— and fo blindly the 8 
Tux ſtory of this Key being given e Men 
Tun of th ing given tot bp of Rome 
ini > und of 3 
ing loſt by ſomebody or other (but the Dewi never told who) 
is this;—lIt being found again by a Lombard ſoldier, in the army 
of King Antharis, who attempting to cut it with his knife, was 
miraculouſly forced to direct the knife to cut his own throat; 


aſſumed the power of opening and ſhutting heaven's 
4 ws he afterwards fer = price or toll upon the entrance 
| of, as we do for paſſing a turnpite in Eng An en ys 
Tuxsx fine things were ſucceſsfully managed for fome years 
* the compact with Bani ace and Phecas had taken effect) 
and the Devil gained a deal 22 dut — mot gt 
an univerſal Biſhop, or Pope, he triumphed by ſetting 

ada agen cho adrel thive ini orhets 2 q 
ng; and fo begun 


Tun Devil's affairs went on ſwimmingly, and the cle 
brought ſo many getugatus into their worſhip, and ſuch devil 
inciples were mixed with that which we called the chi th 
faith, that from this time the Biſhop of Rome (now diſtinguiſhed Ie 
by the name of Pope) commences whore of Babylon. PDR ol 
Traun of the worſt ſort crept into the portificare, errors N 


thing 
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thing to another, until the very Popes (for- ſo the 
8 — 
Devil, to carry on a perſo correſpondence at 
the ſame time they took. them the title of Cuztor's Vicar, 
and the infallible Gaide of the coniciences of chrifians. 


(if Fame lies not) were ſorcerers, magicians, had familiar 

and immediate converſation with the Devel, vi b invifibly; 

by which means became what we call incarnate., | 
Tux hNifh i and . — — church- 

government by the Row clergy to this day, in thoſe countries 

3 vails, are di 

of origin ity; as they are ſhocking to alt 
of — — 2 who ſee, by the infinite 

es of all heretics to popery, with what a vengeance the 

Romifh clergy ſhew their authority, whenever —_—— the up- 

per- hand. So far from their the mild and pure doc - 


_ 


there is nothing ſo wicked: or infuman, but they will put in 

to eſtabliſh their church-tyranny over all men, even 

[TINGS thernſelves, who preſume to diſpute, or doubt its'mfall;- 

This conſideration ſhonld make us charitable to thoſe 

, proſeſſing carifranty among us, who tſiffer from us: 

by that reformation which brought liberty and happineſs to 

Gee Brita and for which ſo many ſuffered flames and mar- 

twrdom in effecting it, came the ſeveral 4i/entions among us; 

wherein it is to be feared that intereft or Party'is —_— 
vailing principle than a | zeal for Chriff's doQrines ; even 

the (nuggkrs of the reformed curiſlian religion, down bo the 

hawkbers and pedlars of falvation; who would be better veſtraingd 

by mild authority than by perſecution, -| , 

In the times of Fanatical-Uſurpation they. had but little ten- 

a tp uti age puny Fewahon ren bo an 

tea e a mar peo e, 
ee e ne . e ann 


3 l — 2 — : un HS FEI TE 


» 


— , 


Tais we have ſundry inftances of in ſome merry Pages, who 


inſtances of the: 


trines of Chrif, and his apoſtles, in ing and forbearance, 


—— > — — — 


— 
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and per ſitians, for private lurre. For the texts of che 

1 we find are explained into as many different _ 

as fuit with the intereſt of the exp/aintrs.” And who 

fer ee. ere — weak,” or mad, would run and 

ic or religious n, as' are 

> e e 

ass — — e? If no rule be eſta- 

blithed fr the preaching and : of religion, there muſt in 

cime.'be- 2 —— as there'are 

e of differentintereſt or d if the clergy of land, 

oy w — are inſu Gent for teaching ng the rac» gion, 

hout his Ma s Dominions, thoſe in 

22 — —— of Bagh" SOM. 

will be found far leſs qualified, and guilty of far greater 


greater errors, 
as well as of contempt of their ſovereign, who ſits at the head of 


the true church as GuanDtan. 


_  RBrorMaTION on reformation, anddifiention on difſention, 


| will de conſtant events where nonconformity is propagated :' So 


— n it his intereſt" do Kir up 
delude 6 


the * 
* a book dy Benjamin . intitle A enn of 
ian; for a farther account of theriſe and . of 
. — of the infernal power of the chiller of 


OBE x tf 


or THE JEWISH YEAR; /-BEGINNING * or F THE 
JEWISH: DAY; AND THE' MOTIVE OF. THE LE- 
 GISLATURE FOR FIXING THE VERNAL EQUI- 
| NOX ON THE O MARCH, INSTEAD OF THE 

— AS IT NOW HAPPENS: © || | 


HE Fore whoſe year cotififfed «of Indy oeh, begun 
ee month at the Moon's firſt appearance, and when it 
e if not clouded, (and not at the Moon's oe 
— of which proclamation was made in all public 
until their nation had loſt its authority; won they k 


courſe to Cycles, for determining the day of apparent — 5 4 


and the 14th day after, — the day of the 

Moon; though it realy happened the 15th day from 1 
change. And hence the 1 5th day of e Gime th" be 
calle] the- —— wns the Len andrea d of full 
7 0 \ Moon 


IIIA 


bians Athenians, and, in general, all theſe nations, who 
regulated their months and years by the courſe of the Moon, fl- | 


lowed their example. r ing the day) 
eee ill conti- 


aues in Balemia and Poland, where the clock ſtrikes twenty-four 
at Sun-ſet, and the new day begins. Regard being had to this 
3 why the church of Ezg/and now 
orders the colle for any feftive/ to be read in the evening pre- 
ceding that feſtival. And the celebration of our Zafter depend= 
ing- on the time of the * and that on the ven 
equinox, if regard is not had to the commencement of the Jewiſi day, 
we ſhall ſometimes into the miſtake the nirene council were 
ſolicitous to avoid, by keeping our paſchal feaſt day of Chriſt's 
3 arp rod ee Tr 6 eng „ 
On preſent political day begins at — , yet, ſome com- 
te the vernal eqninax from the affronomical day, beginning 12 
urs later, neither of which commencements are ſo much to be 
regarded in this affair, as the commencement of the Jewiſh day at 
Sun-ſet, ing both theſe times, for avoiding our keeping 
Eaſter with their paſſover : For if the vernal equinox falls on the 


| 20th of March (reckoning the beginning from midnight) ſome 
'time after Sun-ſet'of that day, a 


the full Moon falls later on 
the ſame day, after Sun-ſet, but before midnight, which may 
ha to be on a Saturday, then EasTER, (according to tie 
rule for obſerving it, (being on the Sunday after the full Mom which 
happens next after the vernal equinox) ſhould be the next day, 
being Sunday, or the day after the . Zewjf# ending at 
Sun-ſet, but the Jeu then begin the 14th day of their ecclef- 


aſtical month aiſan, on the '21ſt-of their March, or 20th of 


ours, at Sun-ſet, whoon that 2 iſt day following are by the law 
of Myſes to celebrate their pafſover ; and therefore our Eafer be- 
ing made to fall with our a iſt of March, that coincidence with 
our commemoration of Chrif's reſurrection, is avoided by a 


Moon. 


Ir was ordained, at the aicene_ comme], Hens 325, and finoe 
by the Britiſh, Parliament, that the verual equinox ſhould be con- 


fidered as happening on the 21ſt, (a day forward of the true) 
inſtead of.the 2oth of Merch, (a i hen really: 


happened (for 
avoiding 


= —— 


4 
| 
= 
| 
| 
: 
L 
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avoiding a coincidence of Zafter with the Few:/h pafſover, which 
yet is not prevented, if the Zewi/4 method of computing the 
time of the vernal- equinox, and full Moon next | happening, is 
Fallacione ; whereby the Jews retarding a day may yet coincide 
with us, as in the preceding caſe, of the vernal equinox —_— 
- -Ing on the 20th: This is a nicety in diſtinction cannot always 
be made with certainty, (on account of their carrying the vernal 
-equinex before the end of our day into the beginning of their next) 
and therefore the vernal equinox might as well have been fixed on 
the 20th of March, as it really happens. Fer, while we make 
the vernal equirox on the 21ſt, and the Jewyh, or true vernal 
- equinox to fall on the 2oth of March, Eafter is poſtponed a who!e | 
Moon, befides the days to Sunday following; whereas it ought 
to have been kept the Sunday next after the Fewihh paſſover, as it 
ſhould” be kept when the ful! Moon of the Jews happens the day 
next after the vernal equinox ; provided they keep their paſſover 
on that day; which yet is beſt determined by afronomical 
tables of the Moon's mean motion from the Sun. If the exact 
true time of the full Moon happening on, or next after, the 
vernal equinox, of Few and Christian,- were duly fixed for deter- 
mining Easter, difference will yet neceſſarily ariſe from the time 
of that true and the mean full Moon, often happening on diffe- 
rent days in the fame months of March or April. Or from 
either happening ſo near the end of one day and the'beginning of 
the next, that the true day of happening may not be eaſy to 


o 
Far, if the legiſlature had ordained an exception to the pre- 
- ſent rule for finding Eaxter, and made it postpone a week only, 
: inſtead of a Moon and to Sunday, (from its original inſtitution) 
in caſes where the Jew; paſſover, and that rule ſhould happen 
to coincide, when the full Moon falls on the 2oth of March, 
(which is the true time of the vernal equinox) though we had 
differed from the church of Nome herein, it had certainly been 
for our honour ;, the coincidence happening ſo ſeldom, would 
have required little trouble to correct; at the ſame time we had 
.ſhewn our fri? adherence to à matter which the Papiſſs them · 
ſelves acknowledge to be right. t. 
The form of the Jewih year was lune ſolar, or a ſolar year, 
compoſed of 12 lunar months, beſides the intercalary, or emboli- 
mean month, veadar. The lunar months were called pleni and 
_ cavi, confiſting of 30 and-29 days by turns, And this artificial 
lunar month ſeems to be in our od calendar, — 


25 class Azexza riert, TY Wh 
- | the Moon'to have: 30 days when the month has 51; and only 29 


the ohen it contains 30. The golden numbers pointing out the 
eccleſiaſtical Moon, (as tis called) are there fixed according to 

ade bis ſuppoſition. The .ombolimean, conſiſting of 30 "= — 
en- added, when necgſſary, to keep the lunar year receding 

avs quinoxes, that — — might be — at the time ae. 


nal making the equinactial Moon the firſt month. 
xt) Tat v uſed a decennoval cycle of the years ; like our own, of of |; 
on which 12 were common, and 7 embolimean.” In their civil 


they ſometimes added, and ſometimes omitted a day, to make lt ö 
anal correſpond with the year aſtronomical ; which, when common, 

' Wcontained 354 days, 8 hours, and-793 telakim, of 18 minutes 
each; and the embolimean 382 days, 2 1 hours, and 589 helakins. | 


reſponding to the egquinoxesr and /o/ftices, as their year by this 
means was conſtantly regulated, fo 2s never to require any ſuch 
reformation as the julian form, after a long period. For ſuch / 
corrections were continually made and required by the conſtitu - 
tion aud form of their year, as was every way en 2 
afts and feftivals enjoined by the law. 

Bisnor Beveridge, diſtinguiſhes their civil year into difelent, x 
abundant, and ordinary, In the firſt, a day (he ſays) is taken 
from their aſtronomical year, whether common or ernbolumean; 
in the fecond, a day is added; and in the third, the aſtronomical 


notice, that they had likewiſe a ſelar year of the like extent wich 
the julian, Ste Beverid ge's In/litutiones ic. 

the preface to Nee $ UT re BE gud: 
account of this Jewiſh gear. | + 1459 


: » 


CORRECTION OF THE BRITIS Sagan ne nay iy; 


HE Right Hon. the Earl of Macclesfield, in an allen? 
ſpeech made to the Houſe of Peers, on Monday the 18th 
day of March, 1 750, julian ſtyle, explained to their Lordſhips 
the reaſonableneſs © having eftabliſhed- in Great Britain, one” 
uniform method: of reckoning or computing time, and of fix 
the dates of all matters which may be tranſacted by the — 
ants of much * greateſt _ oy Euroge, His — 


Tuer ſtrictiy regarded their tekuphe, or cardinal points, cor- 


computation is unalterably obſerved. This author alſo takes: 


THE REASONS FOR THE COMMENCEMENT OF - 
THE DATE OF THE-YEAR IN JANUARY} AND 
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' ſhewed the ab/urdity of the legal commencement of the year in 
one part of our kingdom, diftering by the ſpace of near three 
- months from the commencement of the in another 
part of the ſame ki and alſo from the general uſage 
throughout the whole. In conſequence of which, it was eſta- 
bliſhed by the legiſlature, that the date of the year, throughout 
. Great Britain, ſhould commence the year following from Ja- 
2. | | 

His Lordſhip then made the correction our 
calendar ſtood in need of, with regard to the civil year, to make 
the times of our fixed feſtivals, and dates of tranſactions thereon 
depending, as alſo the time of Eaſter, and moveable feaſts de- 
pending on Zafter, accord with the practice of the greateſt part 
of Europe: for the right underſtanding and diſpatch of buſineſs, 
as well as the benefit of commerce in 2 In conſequence 
of which, it was eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature, 1751, that the 
third of September 1752, according to the julian ſtyle, be reckoned 
the 14th day, new fyle, and fo on; and that Eafter-limit ſhould ' 
fall, and Eafter be determined as formerly, from the 11 days fo 
added; whereby our day of the month, and fe/ftivals, now cor- 
reſpond in all thoſe countries who keep their account according 
to Pope Gregory's correction of the calendar, in 1582: Prevent- 
ing the ſeaſons running back, as in the julian acconnt. See 
the ſpeech, containing many things inflruftive aud curious, See alſo 
_ remarks upon the ſolar and lunar years, _—_— of To years, com- 
inenfy called the golden CO a mer 4 ts 
time of Eaſter, as it is now 0ob/c in py ; being 
fart of A Letter from the Right Honourable George Earl of Mac- 
cles to Martin Folks, Efq. Prefident of the Royal Society, 
communicated May 10, 1750. | 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF CHRIST's CRUCIFIXON. 


un Saviour was kept up all Thurſday night, (before the 
| Friday, or next wo on which he was crucified) in the 
High-Prieſt's houſe, and led away in the morning to Pontius 


Pilate, (See Mattl. xxvii. 1. compared with other Evangeliſts) 
who was then Governor of Pal:/ftine, under Tiberius, the Em- 
of Rome. Pontius Pilate firſt, ſent Chrift to Herod, (Luke 
xX1ii.) who fent him ”—_ to Pilate, who took ſome time in ex 
amiging him in the Pretorium, and in going out to confer _ 
1 J . n | [+ 


< 
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rn i the people funding without doors, leſt they ſhoutd-be d;fited 
hree entering 2 — hap 

th ohn's Go/pel compared with the reff, © ; Wig £20190 
= Ir ye" before the ſecond Cock-crowing, that Peter de- 
nied him, before he was ſent to Pilate. And it was about the 
hout third Jew; hour (or dur 9 o'clock) according-to St. Mark, 


-. 


Ja- when his Crucifixion was ordered or reſolved on. For, by dt. 
Luke's Goſpel, he was hung on the Croſs about the fixth hour, 


(or 12 o Clock as we reckon) as he, as well as St. Marthery. and 
St. Mark, mentions a darkne/s from the ſixth to the ninth hour; 
and St. Mark tells us, it was about the ninth hour (which we 
reckon three o'clock paſt noon) when he expire. 

From whence it is plain, he was condemned about the third 


Calvary, at, or little before the fixth hour, (or 12 at noon as we 


atternoon, when the dartne/+ ceaſed. - ideas! 

He did not live long on the eroſs, as appears from Pilate's 
wondering at his being dead ſo ſoon; and that his death was 
towards Friday evening (April 3d, Auuo 33) is plain, from the 
care the Jews took to kill the Thieves executed at the N 
by breaking their legs, (who had broke our Saviour's, if he had 
not already deen dead) leſt the bodies ſhould remain on the 
croſs upon their Sabbath Day; Sabbath then happening at the 
time of the wi paſſover, or in their paſſover-week,. which was 


firſt, according to St. Jon's Goſpel. - - $227 vo 
Ir was alſo the law of Meſes, that all who were 
ſhould not remain after Sun /et; and accordingly we find by 
St. Matthew, that St. Joſeph of Arima our Saviour 
that Friday Evening, foon after his execution. The u always 
begun their day at Sun: ſetring, (before we begin ours at mid- 


which was the former part of their day (as we reckon 12 
the hours from midnight to noon following). The latter part of 
the their day was from Sun-riſè to San-/etting,” in which time they 

reckoned 12 equal hours more; and their firſt hour of 'Six-riſe 


ts) was about the ſame as our fix o'clock; their ſixth hour, like our 
m- twelve o'clock at noon; and their twelfth hour, at Su": /etting, 


about the ſame as our fix o'clock in the evening. Theſe twelve 
hours were called planetary hours: and * 


E 3 ne 


by» | 
where a heathen acted as Judge. See 9 0 


J-wi/h hour (or ꝙ o'clock as we reckon) arrived at Golgothay or 
reckon) when the dartne/s begun, and expired at three in the . 


a feſtival of ſeven days; though the paſſover was eaten om the” 


night) from whence to Sun- vie they reckon; 12-equal hors,” 


of the-night; | 
though equal among themſelves, were unequal to the planetary - 


* q 
= 
» 


* * 1 
D e 
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day: which. were alſd equal among them-. 
fines {os 1 hours by day twelfth part of time from Sun · riſing to 
2) and at the time of the equinoxes, when the _ 


. el equal length, the er 


inted out the exact time of 
as ſuch ſe- 


perſan can be | 


r 
mg co our reel cables, is found to be no. 


— of 5 Sun's hens totally dark in a folar pte 
for tliree hours, evinces the hneſs to be mitaculous ! - 
being at the time when our Saviour ſuffered, at 
firſt full Moon n 6 
Friday, April 3d, in the year o onomical ta- 
Pc ey happen onl cl an e the Moan whe 


ee, Mon aye three hours, the- 
time of tinge of — LE not at | rx i hide. 
ſors cunts 5 by day, when ſhe was below 
— w Rs — ſo that the darkne/s,. 

CN TIE dn ee vi 


man in Egypt, of about- 

times)- on occaſion of 

e ſaw the Sun hid, and no Moon. | 

cede —. his friend 


__Y '” „ oy 
W *. 2-4. di * 
| — WE as 
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« In the fourth year of the 202d Olymipiad, there ha 1 
« the greateſt eclipſe. that ever was known ;** for he took this 
miraculous darkneſs for an eclipſe ; as in thoſe times the true 
cauſes of eclipſes were but imperfectly underſtood. The epocha 
of the Olympiad in the 393$th year of the julian period 
at the calens of r 202d 
i be com 4746th year 'ulian pe 
noc, in the ſummer ; and this was the year on which our Sa- 
viour ſuffered, has been plainly proved by Scaliger, Strauchins,” 
and others; being in the year of our Lord 33, (according to 
2 the author of that vu) and on Friday wet of 

i by the julian account; which was the 14th day of the 
i/b month: Nias ; for which we have alſo 8 | 
teſtimony of Phelo, the Few. Tacitus, in the 15th book of his 
annals ſays, © The firſt founder of the Chriftian name was one 
« Caz1sT, who was put to death under the reign of Tiberius,” 


“dy Pontius Pilate, — of. Paleſtine” _ N 

AnD TFoſephus, 4 wn Jewiſh hiſtorian) of great au- 
thority), in the 5th chapter of the 18th book of his Antiquities 
tells us, that Vitellias having advanced his friend Mar to 
the government of ordered Pilate to return to Rome, to 
anſwer to the Emperor. Tiberius ſuch matters as the Jews had ob- 
jected againſt. him, and Pilate having governed the Province ten 
whole years, being obliged to ſubmit to Vitalis orders, ſet 
out for, Rome, but bers he could reach that city, Tur 
died, ſo. that Pilates government, and Tiberins's life terminated 
in the ſame year; and that 7iberius's. happened in or — 2 ; 
, 


$R67 


Fs. 


"_ al 


238 88 


7 


| in that” : 
| poſchal- — — 4 
Tridæ, which is according to the authority of the Kvangeliſts, 


who tell us, that the Cyuc irie was on a 
ſerved, We are alſo told, that the day of our Seviow's Reſur- 
i a. the third day inclufive from the day 
ich was. immediately made the Chriſtian 
Sabbath, as | in the room of the Jewiſh 

Now, there was no the 27 and 37th year of 


ais VALE 2 E ASISCRFRIFPGS 


/+ as. h incluſive, but the 3 3d year, on which the paſchal full 
moon could upon the day of April. fell out ; 4 g 
6 Exe: bout noon at 2 5 


half 
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44 2 
half an hour after. nine o'clock, - as wereckon, at Feral, or 
about the 16th hour from the beginning of their fifth Feria, or 
week day, (beginning according to the Jewiſh reckoning on the 
Thurſday after ſun - ſet) which aſronomically ſet down is April 
ad, 21 hours and half, Anno 33, er ADE 
by the Jewiſh reckonin | 

Orux — en events might be produced foe beer 
| taining, the time of our Saviour's paſſion; as Caiapha's gh | 
prieſthood, St. Luke's account of the tinie-of our Saviour's ba 
ſm, if the teſtimonies hitherto advanced to corroborate Phe. p 
gens account of the time of the miraculous darkneſs happening at 
that time (of our Saviour's ſuffering) were not ſufficient, and 
the true time of the 5 11 not IEP . 


THE CONTROVERSY oF PHI. EGON"s ECLIPSE; ar 
CHRIS T's SUFFERING, RECIDED. 15 f 


CONTROVERSY about Plikyor's Feli was begun by 
Dr. Sykes who endeavoured to ſhew, that *PMegon meant 
r common eclipſe of the Sun, arid becauſe no ſrich” eclipſe hap- 
pened the 4th year of the 202d olympiad, he would have it, that 


it was the firſt year of that olympiad, and that the numeral A, 
- by which the Greeks ſignified 4, was made a J by the careleſs- 
neſs of tranſcribers, and was at firſt probably an A to denote 
the fir/ year; and of N. ſuppoſed change of the « into d, he 
found his conjecture, e hat he calls bis — 2 But not to men- 
tion Whiforn's anſwer, (who mixes ſo much chaff with bis 
| wheat) alledging the Apochryphal autbority ſu 2 to that of 
the beſt hiſtorians, and equal to that of the ſacred writ itſelf, 
— — be not worth regarding, Mr. Chapman of Cambridge, M. A. 
| up the cudgels again Mr. Hen, (who had before writ a 
y to M lit) and makes a nice and critical enquiry. into 
: py 6 Wh account of this eclipſe, and the ancient authors who: 
have mentioned it, diſtinguiſhing thoſe who had it at firſt hand 
from Pllegon, from thoſe who barely tranſcribed from them; 
and in ſhort does a great deal to corroborate Phlegon's teſtimony. | 
the Sykes ——_ to this, and me rejoinder puts aero 
controv 'F 
- Tazy all — that the year of Ce er was the 4th of 
the 2024 olympiad, (which has been alrea proved) and look 
10 | 
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6 1 68 all z but they differin reſpedt to the 
on, 6 ol earthquake, mentioned Phlegon, which 
$yhes wonld have to be in another year of ympiad, and- 
onſequently not that which at our Saviour s paſſion: 
hapman has fully proved it to be the ſame, and that the pal. 
age in Phlegon, which relates to it, is ine. 

« Awv itt in the IVeh year of the Cœlld olympiad; there was 
« an eclipſe of the Syn, the greateſt that had b been known (or 
+ obſerved) before. Twas night at the fixth hour of the day, 
« inſomuch, that the ſtars appeared in the 9 there 
« was alſo a great earthquake, in B overthrew a 

— of the City of N of Nice, e 8 
1225 the truth of this paſſage, Mr. Chapman 
that there are no leſs than ſeven n writers, three Greek, 

| [viz, Eufſebizs, the author of the Chronicon Paſchate, alias Chro- 
AT [|Wricm Alerandrinum, who quotes this paſſage of Plligon twice; 

and Johame: Phil and four Latin viz. St um, Anaſ- 

| tatius, the au thor of the Hiſtoria Miſcella, and Freculphus Lex- 
1 by ier] who all lived while the works of Phlegor were yet in 
eant being, (the lateſt of the Greek writers being about the year 
hap- 600, and the lateſt of the Latins about 8; 14) all quoting or tranſ- 


that lating this from Phlegon, and all concurring in one uni- 
, — — thereof, and in one reading of a contro- 
eſs. verted numeral. A number [of writers] very extra 

note and of great weight; there is not, F believe, (adds the learned” 
| author) any ancient ehro fragment in a hundred (of 


„he choſe which are now extant) well atteſted and ſupported as” 
nen: i thoſe of P | 

hie Tnosz who have a mind to extrnſig the rc 
at of to this affair, may conſult theſe pamphlets, containing argu- 
(elf, ments on both fides. 
. A. Dtsszs vA ro of the Eclipſe mentioned by Phleyon, or 
a an Enquiry whether that Eclipſe had any relation to the Parks 
into. neſs which ned at our Saviour's Paſſion. By Arthar Aa 
who: Ste, D. D. Printed 4 L 1732.“ | 
and, „Tus Teſtimony of Pllegen vindicated ; or an Account 
em; of the great — — and Earthquake, at our Saviour's Paſſion, 
oNy-. WW deſcribed b legen, including all the Teſtimonies, both Hea- 
adto then and Gurten in the oy Words of the ori r 
04 during the firſt fix Centuries of Chriſtianity, w 
th 0? i fervations on thoſe Teſtimonies, By Wm Wifi, M. A. 
London, 1732.“ 
«cad „ PaLEGOR 


\ 
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„Pntzcon examined critically and impartially, in Anſwer. to 


the late Difſertation and Defence of Dr. Spes. To hich is 


added, a W * th 2 a Paſſage in Tertullian.—By John 
Chapman, Fellow of King's College, in nn. 
London, 1734. 


«* A SECOND Defence of the Diſſertation upon the Eclipſe men- 
tioned by Pllgen: Wherein Mr. Ghapman's Objections, and 
thoſe of the A of a Letter to Dr. Sykes, are particularly confi- 
dered. By A. A. Sykes, D. D. London, 1734. 

« PgELEGON re- examined in Anſwer to Dr. Sykes's ſecond. 
Defence of his Diſſertation concerning Phlegon. . To which. is 
added, a Poſtſcript concerning the Chronicon Paſchale. By 

Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. enden, 
1735 » Ending the Contror erly, 
Tux fix Diſſertations. publithed by William kin, "in 


1734 4 need * one of | IND is a re De. 
* ls ſhort 0 an, 


ters Defence of his Diſſertation. 
and has nothing valuable but „ m ſome original au- 
thors, (in whi cb he is ſcarcely to be truſted) and the calcula - 
tions of ſome eclipſes, which help to ſet matters right in the faid 
controverſy. 3 entirely diſregards bim, oppoſing no 
one bu Di. Bla, calls in no athſtance, , nos refers to W honor 
Farsge 


HLEGON. wat an heathen, born at Tralles, a City of dia, 1 


and when he grew up, became a Libeftus, or Freedman, the 
Emperor Adrian, = was much eſt for his learning, and 
"hy works he pos, Among other pieces, (of which, a ca- 
N talogue is ſti he wrote one of more note and emi- 
nence than the reſt, — A Chronological Account of the 
ViRtors of the Olympic Games, beginning with the firſt Olym- 
piad, and continued down to the 229th, in fixteen books. Of 
this ſome fragments now remain (of which the paſſage in diſ- 
pute is one) but the whole work was extant in Photius's time, 
who lived in the ninth 2 for he tells us he had it in his 
hands, and made conſiderable extracts from it. One may 
judge it muſt have been a very long and valuable work, and of 
row: ſervice towards ſettling many points in ancient chrono- 
We alſo find that the whole work was extant in Suidas's 
time, who lived about 200 years after Photius ;| but when it was 
loſt is uncertain. . What we would . obſerve from this is, 
that Pllegon did not live at the time of th e * he mentions 
(as ſome have ſuppoſed and argued on that ition) but 
* : tranſcribed 


R „ + 


wicked and villainous deſigns. 


S Ar Enn 


| ; A 
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Þ tranfcrived bis account of it fom the annals of thoſe times, 
 B which might give a much more particular account of the eclipfe 


and earthquake, that accompanied it, that Plilgun has done, or 
than perhaps ſuited his purpaſe to tranſcribe, And what pity, 
e 


that ancient writings are not more 8 that we might 
our proſpects from the ſhoulders of Giants 2401 28 PE 


Tus evidence wanted by ſome, of the generality or uniyer- 


ſality of the earthquake and eclipſe, might poffibly or not poli- 
bly be there found.. And thus endeth the ſtory of an eclipſe-. 
and earthquake! being a miraculous darkneſr, and miraculous 


eruption, obſerved only in that part of the earth when and where 
Chrift ſuffered ; and for which he came to ſuffer as God and 


Man, for the general redemption and falvation of mankind. 
Notwithſtanding which neceſſary event, thoſe who were acceſ- 


ſary to his ſuffering, or of putting the King of heaven and 
earth to ſo great Pain and Judignity, are doomed to eternal mi- 
ſery! Like Henry th VIIIth, and his abettors, who were the 


providentiaF inftraments of bringing about a Reformation of 


Religion; but intended only the accompliſhment of their own 


4 


OF PRIMITIVE AND REFORMED CHRISTIANITY. 


HB-corruptions of -Pepery, and the Paps author, are 
1 -fonietimes' confounded with the wholeſdrs/WRtrines bf 


the council of Nice, every way different fromeach other The 
preſent reformed Church of England owes its authority to that 
council, not to the Poi Church of Eu before the re- 
formation. 3 Wh | 

Ous church receives and/acknowſedges the 


ority of the 


council of Nice, held Anno 325, and of the three ſubſequent 
councils. She "rejected the” errors and corruptions of -popery 
Draces he decrees 


ſince crept into the church doctrines, but em : 
and determinations of the Nicene councils, which were all of 
them held before popery had good footing, and before the 
Popes uſurped their pretended ſupreme authority over all er- 


clefiaſtical and temporal affairs, and allo over all Chriſtian | 


princes... 


Tux council of 'Nice met only to determine the Arian Cin. 


troyerſy, and to regulate the feſtival of Hafer: for we every 


Sunday and. hely-day, repeat that very Creed,” which was- then | 


Po 


Ts. ar oa — — 


— ** 
— 
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| Aſt drawn up, OE NI IFER ET ITY 


„ wl 
| rejecting thoſe thoſe fr c 
. the ſteps taken toward 3 his reign 


Providence 


following councils ; and now keep Eaſter to the de- 
"eres of that. compail} and therein er from the cuſtom of the 
ancient Britons. 


0 

h 

0 

| Haway the e reformation of the Church of Er k 
0 8 to amt yet adultery 

„ . by — appreſſion. He b 


| Howes the mocaterie forthe far —— op! Fa 5 


n and reformation were his pretended views. Tis certain, 
„ N religion, (which is much to be queſtioned) that 


he lived and died a Papift, in all points except the Pope's ſu- |* 
premacy, ud died a Pop, in 10 all that owned it; - 


Tn apiſts as himſelſ. ki 
E burnt Papi/ts and Proteftants in the ſame fire; the for. 
ng him to be Pope, and the latter for 
which contained the renn. 


facilitated it in the next; but no thanks to him, who intended 
no ſuch thing, and was only accidentally an inſtrutnent there. th. 
of, as his wicked actions ned provi to be produc. 
tive of future good ; or rather he was the wic tool by whick I; 
ht good out of cuil: S0 that the reformationſſ f, 
aſcribed to him than the ſalvation of man 


ought no more to 


kind to Judas the traitor, who was n 8. 
about, thongh he meant no more, as before obſerved, than — 
: . his own villainous * 4 
0 
| THE TEMPLE OF FOLLY: Jy | ] 
pats > on 
; | A VISION. hol 
Tas following Vis onary\Seehes,. if ednjdered, "/ 
e. 220 nina you have a N of 8 n 
| with all their Foibles, Vanities, and 1 rfections. -A THOUGHTAMS 2 
this kind, so capable of affording useful Hints, and inoffensive Admoniy « , 
tions, may not be unentertaining to the Reader, as it is — 40 7 
particular person, but levelled at the general Lo of the 2 
nation. yl . 4 
E into a Dax au, ihe fone lt l gues) I A « 
| gined myſelf walxixe by the fide of a — Grove f. 
* his of upon my own inadvertencies, and contemplating th bol 
thre 


human nature. MEgTHouUGAT, at * ee" 


_ : 


fi 

'v 
250 —. W * „ .. 
5 1. . 6s = 
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obferyed a . "makin ng haſtily 3 
his dreſs I took him for drr He jſt 


of his. eſtate; having ſet up a ſplendid equipage to ſquander 
what his frugal, baker with ſo much care rf pains had” got 


her. Car: rompted me to give him the meeting, and 

10 him i EE ſuitable to gre — we _— 

ing but from-a..com ener view I — Sor 
ſpeculation, which t juſt as I 

Leg near, I beb the Hat of this 


bound with a broad Gold Laces his Wigwas of the” | 


- his Waiſtcoat of various colours, intermixed with 

— of gold and filver; his Coat was covered with ſundry 
kinds of Hieroglyphics,” and above the middle, on his back, was 

affixed a large oval plate of gol, from which a ſilken line hung 
down, with a bearded Fiſh-hook, and about it on the plate, was 
engraven in capitals, NQN CAPIO, NISI-CAPIOR. He had 
wings on his ea Cherub; in his right hand he held 
an enchanted rod, with which he could render himſelf and others 
inuifible; in his left hand he held a toy or aurrtras IE 4 
that with which nurſes pleaſe children. | 
. u 10 60 and Niete 0 an air of com- | 
acenc gracefu a ce, as ſhewed him 
0 be e ucated i in one of the politeſt — Europe. We im- 
mediately entered into converſation, and he ſoon made me ſen- 
ſible, that I had met with a perſon well worthy of my ac 
2 A perſon! who, notwithſtanding the oddity of his | 
el, was Se SISA u b h both 


of y and mind. 
diſcourſes | 


Havins entertained me for a while with Alge 
on different ſubjects, the diſtinguiſhing charaderiftic of good 
breeding, he thus proceeded.— I perceive, fir, you are in a 
% /exious mood, I have for ſome time, from a principle of good 
manners, co- operated with you in imagination; now do | 
« accompany me, for a few hours and 1 will place before your 
8 «TH the real thing which 2 now. fancy repreſents the ima - 

N I am 4igh prieft of theGovvass Foriy, and 
* kr, conduct you to ber EMPLR, give you a full view of 
« that upendous es and read you a lecture upon every claſs 
of her numerous vrrarien I readily accepted the offered 
favour, when, waving his magic. wand over my head, we were 
both, As I thought, inſtantly" raiſed from the earth, paſſed ö ſwiftly 
through the air, and caime to» delghful pan rene 


OS - cure enz Arlon. 


a firſt drawn up, together with the additions made thereto by the 
following councils ; and now keep Eafter according to. the de- 
rn er from the cuſtom of the 
ancient Britons. 

T HNA the VIIlth's reformation of the Church of Eu 

'% | ſhook of the Pope's unhort wo gie a anion to his aluker 
and more freely to exerci e 

diſſolved the monaſteries for the ſake of — 
|| 4ligion and reformation were his pretended views. "Tis certain, 
| he had any religion, (which is much to be queſtioned) that 


* 
9 — ICY . 7 
— N * 


he lived and Papift, in all points except the Pope's fu 
E 2 which he ge os * all that owned it 1 
1 | * Lee apiſts as hi ki 
—_ burns Papifs and Proveftan in the fame fire the for a 
mer for not F and the latter fc 40 
rejecting thoſe /x which contained the very marrow of en 
Fm tome, the ſteps taken towards » eformation in his rei 5 I 
facilitated it in the next; but no thanks to him, who intende: _ 
no ſuch thi and was only accidentall an inſtratnent there the 
df, ne his actions ned provi to be produce, 
tive of ſuture good ; or ra er he was the wicked tool by whi pla 


Providence e So that the reformatic 2 
_— 1 — man rey ora 
ind to Judas the traitor, who an in ſlrumęut bringing 
about, though he meant no more, as before obſerved, than tt vo 


2h | | AL (ORE of 
e f 
| | A VISION, > Big 


| Hes Tux following Via ated. if rightly een deres, convey. vet */e 
instructive morals : There you have a real picture of mankind surround uin 
with all their Foibles, Vanities, and Imperfections. A THOUGHTYM © ac 


| _ this kind, so capable of affording useful Hints, and inoffensive Admon . 
tions, may not be dat levee 6: the Reader, as it is pointed at 1 7 
particular * ev at gene An of the whe | 
| nation. * wu * 10 8 
1 «c | 


ALLING into a Dx an, (after uk late fat gues) 110 of 
gined myſelf waixinG by the fide of a pleaſant Gro gy, 


a upon my own inadvertencies, and contemplating tf both 
human nature. — at ma ag thro! 
n 


3 


J* 6: 


W 


OT ˙———— — — ͥ :..nl d - 


ey ver 
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HT 
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dat 
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obſerved'a is hey waa 
his dreſs I pps for a young Heir juſt 


of his. eſtate; having ſet up a ſplendid equipage to ſquander 


what his frugal father with ſo much care and pains had” got 
together.  Curio/ity prompted me to megan — 


to on ſuitable to hi e; not doubt- 
ing but from a com jeater view 1 Would greater Scope for 


Pl NO juſt as I expected. 424 * 
 Dxawains near, I the Hat of this wonderful perſonage 


ba 
1 of and filver; his Coat was covered with 


kinds of Hieroglyphics, * above the middle, on his back, was 


affixed a large oval plate 2288 which a filken line hung 
down, wich beaded Fiſh k, and about it on the plate, was 
engraven in 2 


wings on his 


that with which nurſes pleaſe children. 


Couixs up, he addreſſed me with ſo becoming an air of com- 3 


placency, and ſo eaſy and graceful.a negligence, as ſhewed him 
to be e e in one of the politeſt courts of Eurepe. We im- 


mediately entered into converſation, and he ſoon made me ſen- 


ſible, that I had met wich a perſon well worthy af 
8 A perſon! who, notwithſtanding the oddity of his his 


pared, Was mauer g 


body and mind. 


HavinG entertained jms for a while with . diſcourſes 


inary ſcene. Jam 1925 prieft of thy Gone For rr, and 5 


10 Mor ll candy you to her TEMpLR, give you. a full view of 


| — edifice, and read you a lecture upon every claſs 
accepted 


* of her numerous verarien. I Texdily 


through the air, —_ came to a - plain, or Yor em- 


bound with a broad Gold Laces hid Wigwas of the 
- his Waiſtcoat of various colours, intermixed with 


CAPIO, NISI CAPIOR. He had 
a Chub; in his right hand he held | 
an enchanted rod, with which be could render kmfelf and ethane” 1 
invi/ible; in his left hand he held nne reſembling P 


the offered 
favour, when, waving his magic. wand over my head, we were ; 
both, 2s 1 thought, inſtantly raiſed from the earth, paſſed ſwiftly 


—belliſhed 
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belliſhed with FPS 8 n 1 groves, viſtas, 


walks;:parterres, and every other ornament of ancient and mo- 


— 


dern Invention. In the centre of this beautiful ſpot ſtood the 1 


Taurrr of Fotuv, a v magnificent and amazing ſtructure! 
built with ian marble, curiouſly wrought, into which my 


guide now conducted me, by an eaſy aſcent. "He firſtled me up 


to the temple to his own apartment, ſituated at the ri gh hand of 


the GMD ATL TAN, over which the GonDess h preſided. 


Paſſing along, I obſerved, on each fide, numberleſs fed Tl, U 


dedicated to different #dols, and furniſhed with every article 


nature and art could: produce, in order to ep the ſenſes. 
When I entered the place of his H he ſeated me in an 
eaſy chair, covered with crimſon velvet, laced with gold; Having 


refreſhed ourſelves; he opened the door, walked backwards an 
forwards, before the grand altar, and ſhobk his 7atth for the 


ſpace of a minute; which made a very Arill, though no inhar- 


monious echo: thus. declaring himſelf, —{ The I now 
« pear in, which I i imagine, fr, has caul your furprize, i is 


regular habit appropriated to my high office, This rattle you 


„ ſaw me ſhake, is the ſummons to ſeveral votaries to attend 
« their reſpective Altars, and perform the rites thereto be- 
„ longing. The geities to whom they are raiſed; receive dele- 


« yated power from the-SovERE1GN Govptss; and this vaſt 
6 Congregin conſiſts of ſuch attenflants, only, as are inflamed 
of ſenſe, who give u looſe to their inordinate 

& deſires, wr obey. their irregular paſſions, inſtead of the dictates 
4 of reaſon. © Thoſe who can pn 2 cb cauſes of 
what og. 


& to be avoided, and pot their judgmen crea, = in practice, * 
e 


« by t 


4 action, and diſtinguiſh what ought to be 


« buſineſs here. The SovesBIoN Goviy preſſes no man 
into her ſervice; for her attendants are all voluntary, purſuant 


tothe meaning of her motto I bear,” Non capio, ni capior.— But 


the temple now fills. Take this wand, go where you will, 
none can fee you; when the ceremony is over return to me.” 


I ſtaid ſome time at the altar, where my friend officiated, and 


took a full view of the Sovereign Goddeſs, who was ſeated in a 
yellow velvet chair of ſtate, under a 2 y, of the ſame 
colour; her complexion was fair, and her 


1 1 by her ridiculous continual 
On her 4 was a croum of gold, round with 

| 1 bells, like thoſe on a child's coral, which nas a continual 

| though-no 8 s jinglig: Her hoop « extended five yards 


"7 "LO. 


cable but _ 


an 
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en ach be; Before, her ood. a-table covered with-agr of M 
ſorts, the offerings of her devotees, with which the: and- 
ſeemed delighted. Her wtaries were all diſguiſed, looking like 
a mixed rag _Compaled of 10 nations lee earth; and 
were divided into . w pering in a 
confuſed hum. fa a 
Tuxp of this ſation, I took 4 turn rotind the Tample, and 
y having obſerved the different idols, in each compartment, I went 
to the Theatre, thence the Operar houſe, and laſt of all to the 
| Great rm, Ks ſome were dancing, ſome gaming, ſome ca- 
 villing, ſome wh e and flattering or intereſt and. lome be- 
traying their friends. . 
 HavinG rambled about for A confdevetile tins, without 
2 one object that could afford me true pleaſure, I obſerved 
5 of Folly to withdraw, and her 2 dif- 


5 11 HAaSTENED to nll friend's apartment, ad bale als me. 
more inclined to melancholy than mirth, was:pleaſed to entertai'/ 
me with the following diſcourſe, on the ' firange lights 2 19 
lately had appeared before me. 

ITuovon you have had a curſory views, 812; of all the 
« 18 incident to mankind, perhaps you may be at a 

eſs how ſuch a toultituds of of fools could poſſibly be aſſem- 
led: it me therefore to inform y ou in what manner I E 

« 421 many , proſelites to, and — the Goose 
.* whom I ſerve ; and for — reaſon we 2 their ſeveral 
C ruling paſſions. I travel through all Europe when I find a 

«Of: addicted to what is cal — but in fact curiefty 

anton. /er/aalicy, I ſhake my rattle,; and, infant, IJ am 

« encircled round; I, without ch conjuration, _ readily 
« diſcern how many of theſe foo{; are fit for my J in- 
vite them to my and having allure mant way to ev 
1 * n ſuch offers 5 favour and — 
„ ſhip, that, N or tating my \ 
I ther enliſt, Sith great joy, under the banner of m — 
10 The inhabitants of your and, male and female,” many 
« humours among them, to whom . viſit, and 
« ſeldom fail of gaining my miſtte es: For the 


F | 
to 


« <veahne/s and-depravity of mankind — de more conſpi- 
cuous than in employing their time and 

4 ipnoble | purpoſes. 
many — of diſtinction, 5 maſqueraders ! 


acquiſitions there to | 
ence you — the grand 1 n wa. 


{hc \e zi» i. i man. cacao 


52 


« life, who, according to the proverb, keep holiday all the yeor. 
'6 Theſe over- act the vices of the uulgar, bo | 
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in public andpri- 


tt vate conduct, and are juſtly diſtinguiſhed by their want 97 


« diſcretion. Thus, again, if a man finds himſelf addicted to 


anger, and ſuffers not his intellectual faculties to perform 


tc their functions, I create in him, by my allurements, 'an inſa- 
« 1:able thirſt for revenge, that opportunity permitting him to 
« gratify, dire reflection ma 3 while he ſurrenders 
4 himſelf into my cuſtody, plays the fool by ſurrendering his 


on quiet and happineſs at the ſame time. 


Ir any are troubled with pride; the attendant of /#}/- conceit, 
« and ambition gains the aſcendant over them, I allure them to 
&« adhere to thoſe views which entail their deſtruction. 

Ir they delight in pleaſing the palate, or to fupify their 


4 ſenſes with drinking, I allure them to exceſs and drunken - 


<« neſs, that they may play the fool with their conſtitutions, 
« their health, and their peace of min whos bh 
Ir to pleaſe the eye, or the ear, cir favourite inclina- 
«. tion, I allure them to follow o4/cenity,. plays, oratorios, muſic 
drums 


« meetings, balls, operas, aſſemblies, gardens, routs 
&« ma — riots, jet —.— / that they-quay hear and ier ob- 


« jets enhancing their vain ideas; and inflammatory 1» 


taking poſſeſſion of them, or a deſire of being diſtinguiſhed 
« for trifies, I cauſe them to ſquander their fubſtance idly, and 
«to feel want for their not applying it to charitable or uſeful 
«, purpoſes; who are ſo 8 as to think of nothing but 
* afual enjoyment with all the fie faces they meet among the 
« Brilliant fair. | | N 

Lou might obſerve the :do! fo/himn, peculiarly adored by 
the fair ſex, to which they have ſo many different * of 
« evor/arpping and ſacrificing, Some you might behold 

« their devotion 1 5 they wear; Ks by the xd 
* fices they make. Some think the Ide is, a great lover of 
e whalebone, or cane, and therefore I allure them to be ſo filly 


4c as to wear ſeveral yards of both ſorts about their! 


+ bacco-ſto 


> 
1 


to 

« caſe their bodies with coats a Nr of by ; ſo 

that their ſhapes may be reduced to the form of a taper to- 

. ro May who are inclined to think that the 

« Nu will them for wearing frizzled /heep's heats, or 
<« t4te; de monton, J allure to become ridiculouſly expenſive, 

44 r locks, while nature has furniſned them with 

« better locks of her own. Thouſands of the country folk J al- 


& jure 


* 


* 


* 


. 
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| for iti die TR e neee 
- | © Hire with great zeal to ſacrifice to this :dol fabiony: their time, 
their money, their quiet, and tio often their reputations -- 


There 
ſuch 


my various ſnares and allurements, 
- dòm fail of ſu cs. 7 * 1 
uſt „Obs indulging mankind in their favourite paſſians, is by: 
e „ way, of claflfament, Tou muſt. be-ſenfible, 51g, chat the 
too frequent repetition of pleaſure of any kind makes it nat» 
ful / /zous, and palls the appetite 1 It is for this all that offer 
« ſacrifices to. the reſpective id ali in the Temple of Full, are 
the 775 to ſubmit * puniſhment, as oſten as. the 
« goddeſt ſhall think fit. Hence, the devaters weary of 
their duty, and there are few, hut would y return to good 


% habits, which we ſeldom allow. o Soo LC 23408, SF 
HBr, it gives me pleaſure to find there is one Le, Who 
ol n n had re- 
courſe to. The goddeſs now returning io the Temple, be- 
fore a multitude of aderers, and the Temple- Bell ſounding ta 
worſhip, my friend toa, beginning to ſhake his rartle, I ſtarted 
upon my feat, which awaked me. . 
+ tl 3 ot ee e - VEST 5 J As he $0669 
THE PHILOSOPHT OF MANNERS, WITH THG 
DOCTRINE. AND APPLICATION THEREOF 'TO- 
HUMAN CONDUCT. . men 


. THE miſchiefs daily ariſing from the common neglect of \ 
decency, and good * a proof of the import - 


e 1 
* > —— — * 
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ance of ſuch neceſſary conduA in our behaviour a8 may pre- 
vent thoſe evils, | 
2 Asrarzenax, Lawyer, Divine; Orater, or Difdatant, of the | 
greateſt talents, requires a degree of demeanour and addreſs to 
ge the attention and bias the inclination of his bearers, 
inline te cas perkaade them to a right — 2 and therefore 
too much care cannot be taken to hat quality, which - 
muſt ſet off all the ; and which Par to correct thoſe /o/e- 
ciſms in behaviour, which men, either through giddinefs, or a 
wrong turn of thought, are molt Ukuly 00 00 to their own 


 « PoLITENEss is not leſs an ornamental cnc than a 

neceſſary to procure Pans. yard connected as cloſely with t 
finall things as * — ich may be obſerved: from the 
creſi- accidents to be met — relating fo trifles : For di/quiet is t 
found a very great evil, Jet it en what en Kü a 

. Ins the concerns of common life, as well as among perſons of 

rank and fortune, it may be ablirvad that numbers are brought 
into bad circumſtances from ſmall oy more than from 

errors in material affairs: For 1 pence, ſo 
lebüy thought of by many people, go to making up of 


5 ſums. 
1 is not ſufficient when we pay our 
debts, and do him no ayury ;\ we owe him farther obli oblgaion 


of civilities, com ies, and endeavours to give him pleaſl 

in order to preſerve the true reliſh of life, 3 

— as Gt | procured by means 
s done 


oNoxrvs is a perſon { equally diſtinguiſhed for his birth and 
fortune. His natural good ſenſe has been improved by his edu- 
cation. His wit is lively, and his morals unſpotted, yet he Il © 
has contracted a notion, t is Dm e ol Rk ho- 6 
nour to fall below the height of truth in any d upon any | 
_ * occaſion whatſoever. From this principle, and the habits he has fle 
fallen into, he ſpeaks abruptly Whatever he thinks, without any IU 
Derr place where he is. He read a lecture on I th 
10 before a married * 1 the lady was 

— ſuſpected of it. Sdon after he fell into a warm decla-- If pc 
mation on im and pricfcraf before two dignitaries of the Il to 
church; he is therefore more than ſteered by his ac- 23 


BI do Bohn nommes wt . Neben 


— 


* 
, 


PP Na on - 


be 


| A= een, | 7 Ss | 
PevpENnTIOs,.on the co , came into the world under | 


pan difadvantages of birth and yet by his behaviour 


has acquired a 5 — eſtate in thie country, on which he 


lives with er reputation than moſt of his neighbours. 
Hrs readineſs to do oblizr ns offices gained him the love 2 
eſteem of his inferiors ; FN ference to Nee Gel A 9igh ſtation 
him their good-will; and the complec 
towards his equals, 21 thoſe nets Kev rs og 1 made 
them eſpouſe his intereſt with almoſt the warmth as their 
own! By which means he roſe to preferment ; and affluence 


has made no alteration in_his manners, 

Tas fame ce of diſpoſition ſtill attends him in "that fortune 
to which it has raiſed h ; who is, at this day, the delight of 
all who know him; from an art he has of perſuading them 


har OS OP? lly dear td bim | 


as his own, 
Wo then, if i it wergſi his power, would refuſe what Homo 


rius polleſſes ? But whe who. akin ot with that thon acc 
panied with Prodentius' s talents, and ſweet diſpoſition ? Wo 


Tas ice of politeneſs does not require that a man 
ſhould fall into a 1 or contempt. of ſcience; fince a 
neceſſary ſtock of knowledge will diſtinguiſh eyery one from the 


pn and adorn his other qualifies” Perſpicuity ſhould run 


h all his eaſy diſcourſe ; and candbur and fincerity. appear, 
is thoughts and actions, _ 

e which is become the jeſt of fools, ſhould be Al- 
ways treated with the utmoſt reſpect: For what can be a. b 
offence, or more ſhocking to good ſenſe and manners, than to 
ſpeak ludicrouſly, or with contempt of * That worſhip, which, 
men, from a ſenſe of duty, pay to that Bel, unto whom 
they owe their exiſtence ; with all thoſe bleſſings and benefits, 
attending it?“ 

ALL party-difputes and politics muſt be ſet aſide, and re- 


flections on men's profeſhons ; and all expreſſions, or behaviour 


whatſoever, that are any ways liable to give. pain, moped with 
the utmoſt caution, be avoided. | 
InvecTIvE, ridicule, and raillery, are very offenſive wea-. 


pons ! and 8 to be dealt with; the play ing with which, 


for diverſion, ſimilar to jeſting with the Point of a 
_ 4,  infulting or wounding the perſon it is turned. 


An eng, and Wen . 2 
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the poſſe to & employ oy hl weapons, by. making Sa war 


— 2 7 — e in diſcourſe 6 not a little ' ſhocking to to 

others, 4 . K ſame time it at not a 51 e who 

practice; contrary to the rules of g * 

his FA ariſes from impatience at the difference of opinion, 

aun we are equally guilty in _ the ſame tenacity in 
ourſelves. 

Ir ſubmiſſion to others be a thing cable, why ſhould 
we expett it ourſelves ? Truth 2 only juſtify tenacity of 
opinion ; and if we calm N is; le, it will 
| hardly fail of convincing thoſe to whom we Heat p 
| | cn heat; and the king of opinions ſeldom 2 to ſtrike 

out the fire of diſſention. Paſſion excites © tion, and that 
very oppoſition, to a man of tolerable ſe e, ſhould be the 
ſtrongeſt reproof for his inadvertency. 

As this forble is more eſpecially” incitſtnt * to. the fair, 42 it 
may not be amiſs to remind them, likewiſe, that palin is as 

t an enemy to beauty, as it is to truth; it 1 = 
eeteft features, diſcoſours the fineſt. complexion, and 
the air of a Joo. to the face of an angel. them to 
what they wiſh, what can be denied to beaut ſpeaking unh 
an air of fatisfaction? Maiſance does Kit ing — 
would extort; as it is anger alone can abate; the influence of 
their charms! 8 A e 45 a fault, 2 
from carelęſineſ than defign'; is the us the $ 
i REI. . . * * 

A rpER$ON of a Joquacious diſpoſiti y eſcape open enſure 
from the reſpect due to, his wal, or from an a prehenſion in 
+ thoſe with whom he conve at a check wou d but increaſe 

the evil, and, like curbing a Ward nt horſe, tend only to 
make him run a head the faſter; from whence the perſon in 
Fault becomes often rivetted_ to "His error, by miſtaking a filent 
contempt for a profound attention. _ 

ConversaTion ſhould be looked upon as a fart of bank 7 in 
which all, who compoſe it, ſhould have their reſpective and 
proper "ſhares. The man who attempts to engroſ5 it treff 

upon the rights of his companions in partnerſhip, and whether 
think 15 to tell him ſo or not, "he n will not of N 
be regarded as à fair dealer. 


- ConvensaTron differs from other eo⸗ partnerſhipł in one very 


material point, which is his ; that it is worſe taken if a man 
| pays 
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ys [in more than his than if he had not.contri- 
þuted his full quere ; provided he be not too far deficient. 

Sou of the fair ſex, when the moon of life, or in the 
wane of their beauty, are apt to diſoblige their hearers with to- 


pics of detract ian, by which they reduce the light of thoſe ſtars 
to gild the hemiſphere only, where they once ſhone with ſpark- 
ling and replendent luſtre. N 

oME men are guilty of egoti/m, or ſelf- c, to the 


great /z/ening of themſelves, and diffurbance of others; I this 
is a weakne/s, the bare mention of which ſhews it to be an im- 
wal, topic to entertain company; — there are men perpe - 
introducing and recommending themſelves ; who appear 
amazed at the kd of their auditors, -by forgetting that 
there is ſcarce a ewes in the room, who has not as goon an 
opiniop of himſelf, at /zaft, as of any body elſe. 

DP LINN of 8 kind, — human nature, pro properly 
belong to.,/ages in pol 82 ; the firf principle of w 
is not to 055 of againſt ih diſpo tions of al as are almoft 
inſeparable from our Species: to find out and methodize which, 


uire no ſmall pains and application. Reflections on theſe 
ſort of ſubjetts will open a ſenſe of aovelty, which is attended 
with a molt powerful recommendation. 


Taz character of a N in an aſſembl of impertinents 
ſhould be carefully 1 | 4 


InstaNces might be produced of Major Ramble engroſſing 
a tedious alien ay ry a for = hour, in y 
with gentlemen who he knew had ſeen 1 ag more than he 
deſcribed; wherein a deſire of diſſ laying his own bu · 
ried every other ciroumſtance in o 2 — When Dr. Hedtic 
ſtarted a ſubje& on medicinal Bath waters, and tried the com» 
pany's patience for a conſiderable time, without ſaying for 
their approbation ; Mr. Mathematics ſat filent. But, the moſt. 
unaccountable of all, Mr. Papillö, after all theſe impertinen- 
cies, read the company a lecture upon a Medallion, to make 
them amends for the late queer converſation: he had obſerved; 


wits every one loſing all . took up their hats and went 
ay without ſayin | 


HUS Erde ited on. which is ſplit the bark of 


bead manners, and all thoſe paſſengers of life ſet adrift who wauld 
arrive at the character of being 


. conducted you to the door of the world's great 


ſchool, you muſt aver and praiſes the preceym interns and 5 


(einn 5 


3 8 
(avoiding all Pofrivenc? and AHeckaries) and make what furtfer u. 
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| — 2 experience can diſcover, Tour beſt way to Wil) 

improve will be from converſation with the Faiz Sex; who, . 

| | in general, poſſeſs all the accompliſhments of politeneſs in an Wn: 

 * eminent degree, and are qualified to teach the Utile & Dulcs ; Wl) 
by whoſe means, alone, you may arrive at the ſummit of 

 Maunt Pheaſant. | Rees N 

| | : 


OF THE SUPREME' BEING AND . CREATOR or Ne 
'- THE UNIVERSE; AND HIS INFLUENCE AND or 
* DOMINION OVER ALL HIS WONDERFUL fi 

— 4 1 


As ve cannot but conceive the wniver/e as depending on nc 
Pa. the f/f cauſe and chief mover, whom it would be abſurd, on 
"Not to ſay tmpious, to exclude from acting in it; ſo we have ea! 
ſome hints of the manner in which he operates in nature, from Ind 
the Jaws which we'find eftablifhed in it. Though he is the em 
- _fourceof all efficacy, yet we find that place is Jeft for /ecoud WP! 
*cauſes to act in ſubordination to him; and methan;/m its 1) 
mare in carrying on the great ſcheme of nature, The eſtabliſh. Pu. 
ing the equality of action and re-aftion, even in thoſe powers rok 
7 which ſeem to ſurpaſs mechani/+m, and to be more immediate] anc 
I derived from them, ſeems” to be an indication, that thoſe 7 
; 22 while they derive their effracy, bim, are however, Nee 
=" a certain degree, circumſcribed and regulated in their opera- No 
Y tions by mechanical principles: and that they are not to be conſi · Ne 
dered as mere immediate volitions of his, (as they are often re- Ind 
_ preſented), but rather as inſtruments made by him, to perform 
9 for which he intended them. _ 
For example; if the moſt noble phenomens in nature be en 
duced by a rare elaftic etheriat medium, as Sir Iſaac Newton con - rec 
Jectured, the whole efficacy of this medium muſt be reſolved Pe 
into his power ad will, who is the ſupreme cauſe. This, how- A 
ever, does not hinder but that the fame mtdium may be ſubject 
to the like /aws as other elaſtic fluids, in its actions and vibra- 
tions; and that if its nature were better known to us, we might 
make curious and uſeful diſcoveries. conterning its effect from 
| thoſe laws. It is eaſy to ſee that this conjecture no da dero- 
tes from the'governiment and inffuences of the Jetty, While it 8 
wves us at liberty to purſue our enquiries concerning the na. I's"! 


— noon mae 
= 
L 
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ily reſolve thoſe powers. into immediate volitions of the frre 
;, without admitting any 3 inſtruments, Pt $0 an 
nd to our enquiries at once, and depriye us of what is pro 


an 
ls ; ly the won ſublime, part K hiloſopby, wr br tle 
t of eb Hue, by w hich means. urt thoſe LY 
„e which ſo ſanguine to 
eriſe in no gp A nature towards 9 ſupreme * * — = 
e have. from philoſophy appear more beautiful and extenſive. 
OF Nor is there any thing extraordinary in what is here repreſented, 
ND Noncerning the manger. in which the /upreme cauſe, acts in the 
UL. ehe, by employing ſubordinate inſtruments and agents, which 
e allowed to 2 — proper force and efficacy: for this we 
now is roy caſe in the common 8 2 nature,; where . 
on End gravity, altractim, repulſion, c. con y combined 5 
und ompounded with the prihcipler of 8 And we ſee no 
dave Neaſon why it mould not likewiſe take lace: in the more ſubtle .. 
rom Ind abſtrüſe phenomena and motions of the ſyſtem. It has been 
the Nemonſtrated by ingenious men, that — revolutions have 
con Nappened in former times, on the ſurface of the earth; particu - 
is its Ny from the phenomena of the ffrata, which ſometimes are 
fiſh. Pund to be in a very regular manner, and ſometimes to be 
wen roken and ſeparated from each other tg very conſiderable dii- 
ately Inces, where they are found a gals | in the ſame order; from the 
hoſe Wrpre/Fons of pions left upon ee oe Meng. dug deep out of 
ever, Ne earth, and in pla aces where ſuch plants are not now eue to 
dera. Now; and from bones of animals, both of land and fea, diſ- 
onfi- overed ſome hundreds of yards beneath the DW of the earth, 


d at very great diſtances from the ſea, 

Sous phil o/ophers explain theſe changes by the revolutions 4 * 
-mets, or other natural means. But as Ache DeiTY has formed 
reg dependent upon himſelf, ſo as to require to be - 


Fred by him, thou h at very diſtant periods of time ; it does not g 
ved ppear to be a Way tan! queſtion to enquire, whether theſe 
ow. Fanges are prod b the. intervention of inſtruments, or 
biet I be ſame immediate Influence which firſt gaye things their | 
ibra -. 


erb notice of one thing, that appenp to have... 

from Pen deſigned by the author of nature: He has ma . 

lero- Er us to 1 any r- from this earth with | 
her of the uniper/e, in our preſent ſtate ; and it is 4 


er great bodies 
» na- 8 ewiſe cut OI + 


ture, betwixt * 


” 


of ſuch a fading f, Whereas, they who haf. 


—— 


2 — 
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and many 
our preſent flate would be imperfect without a /ub/equent We: 


wherein our views of nature, and of its 


— — a — — 
1 
1 


we ſhould fee ſo far, and Rave our curiofty fo mu 


n 
5 4 bs ag 
. 
6 1 


ſon, we might mower that the 


Ao karate attentively conſiders 
per, 7 Ju 50 to their preſent o 
ſu 


betwixt the other planet; and betwixt the different ſyſtems. ing 
are able by teleſcopes to diſcover very plainly mountains, Pee: 


| pices, and ravities, in the Moon; " bat who tread thoſe preci- 
ces, or what purpoſe thoſe great cavities, (many of which 
K a little l in the middle) ſerve, we know not; and 


at a loſs to conceive, how this planet, without any atmoſphere, 


vapours, or ſeas, (as it is now the common op jon of reno. 
mers), can can ferve for like ſes as our ea * 
Wr obſerve ſudden —4 riſing revolutions on the ſurface 
of the great planet which would be fatal to the inha- 


bitants of the earth. We oke in them all enough to raiſe 
our cuiriofity, but not to o fatisfy it | 

- From hence, as well as Wal the ſtate of. the moral world, 
other confiderations, we are induced to believe, that 


more clear and ſatisfactory 


. Tt does 10e to be ſuſtab 
the wiſabm chat ſhines e all nature, to ſup 


ole that 
raiſed, 
concerning” the works of God, only to * OOUIOOOY n 


As man is dou diy the chief being upon this globe, 
this globe may be el anfiderable, in 12 mo Wa. 
than any other in ia the folar ſyftem ; and this ſyſtem, for 


the end. 


ought we know, not inferior to ar A in the uni verſal Alem; ſo, 


out ever arriving at 
the very 1 
gy, or of rea- 
deſires l Sg fruſ- 
trated in the inhabitants of all other planets or ems and that 
the beautiful ſcheme of nature would never be unfolded, but 
in an exceedingly imperfect manner to any of them. This 
therefore naturally leads us to conſider our preſent ſtate; of pre- 


if we ſhould fup e 's 


a more complete knowledge 0 


one he attains in his vreſent ſtate „ 
E 


 paration or probatiun for farther advancement : Which appears 


to have udicious philoſophers of ld. 


been the opinion of the moſt j 


articularly the defires and paſſons of men, which. ap- 
jects, will eaſily be. 1 
e. 


aded, that man was deſigned for higher views than this 


- "Theſe the author of nature may baye in to be qpened 
0 ts, at proper periods of time, and after 
- Surely it 1 is in 1 Tits power to — us a far greater Ca” 


paration. 


great author, -ma Ar | 
e to 


e conftitution of human 


2,2 >> es r. 8 8 4 


bu 


ab in t 
3 to | hank r diſcerning what it has i in common wil 


all · its objects ſ 
comes within 
greater the more we mag bi know; ſo that jt increaſes not as 


the new 8 increaſe, but in arauch "ot W by 


thou a Hag; thy 1 


an ny 
or even to endow us with 1 
eſent or any fate but 


to ouf ways of yo, fs our e and faculties, 
in i may . and the pre ut be . | 
prrcri ue every thing intuitevely, in u LIE 
2 wn by 2 ee of n 


tes of 


2 7 mating ext 2 
mT . 1g 10 mo ment « 


mori, 


ig it with * Ty nownz pd levy its re-. 


and eter deform 1 conſiſts. 
avs our knowledg party eater than the um of What 

rac So; afford; and when a new objec? 
- "Thi addition 'to .our knowledge is the 


EFFECTS OF BAD Saler 


ko , 14 COMPANY i is ruĩnous to fame and reputation. 


' Judging men look on others for the company they | 


9972 according to the old proverb, herd me your company, 


PI tell you the man, 


3. M Wardle often gives an incurable wound to reputation. 
4,. Revelling with proſitutes, and parading with gamblers, wert 
tation could not be ſafe 

5. Ill company, like objects beſmeared with filthineſs, beſinear 


all thoſe who come near or touch them. 


6. It company"is theruin 9 and the NE 1 


moſt of his purpoſes on mankind. 
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GALE? $ RECREATIONS, 
7. In company is the grand engine with which the devil effeds 
8. Ill company is to be ſhunned as deadly priſon, or 2s a /nare 


laid for your ſafety and welfare. 


9. Unavoidable and innumerable miſchiefs and wigfortune 


attend the keeping vad com 


pany. 
10. Many men have been Yy gol till they were i] aſſociated, 
1.1. Pure water changes its quality and virtue by paſſing 


through pernicious miner 


12. When vice runs in a Angle ftream or rivulet, it is ſhallow 


and fordable; but when many of theſe vicious ſtreams fall and 


unite into one ge and deep channel, l are drowned 
therein. 

13. Good and wiſe aſſociates are bre princes in offenſive and 
defenſive leagues againſt the common enemy; one is a B rt 
for the mutual ſafety and protection of the other, 

14. Bad companions and aſſociates, like a jack o'lanthern or 


miſguiding light, lead the unwary, inſenſibly, i into * 
I. Evil companions, like the {yrens, allure men into dangerous | 


fallies and deſtructive vices. 


16. He, who frequents evil company, requires ftronger antidotes 


carried about him, than are carried by a ply/ician . viſiting his 
infected patients. 

17. It is better — eg have 
an il] one. 

18. Acquaintance is ſimilar to commerce, or dealing of one 
tradeſman with another; begun by, accident, continued by 
e or inclination, and revocable, on either fide, at pleaſure, 

When a commerce of acquaintance happens between two 
— and is carried on in mutual confidence; ; and if, bene 


. inadvertency, either finds himſelf deceived in his choice, 


diſcovering the other to be evil. minded, he, > ome; Dy 


| ſafe meaſures, ſhould ſhake him off, as St. Paul did the #7 
20. When eftcem is forfeited, acquaintance, or even iend- 
ſhip, is broken. 


21. When a wife forfeits her honour, ſhe forfeits her huſband's 
rh Her dependance is on the law, a happineſs to be 
ught. 


= A worthy and wy ere (of ether den, is r. 1 
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Jances of fuch men having exiſted. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND MORAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1. MR Ber kills to ſatisfy his hunger; but wicked and 
more cruel man has often betrayed to miſery his 


proteftor, preſerver, and deliverer, for gain. | 
2. Of fo [tte moment is difference of country for defining a 


* 


perſon's true character, that the honeſt, tender, and generous ſen- 
timents of a wild Jadian have been found to ſurpaſs thoſe of one 


of a politer nation: 
3. 'How weak the charms, how Hort- lived the triumph of 
beauty, attended with pride and inſolence And how 
laſting the attra#ion of a well-cultiyated mind, with a conde : 
ſcending, chearful, and obliging behaviour! 
4. Were men to pay a more general to real worth, in 
their choice of a porrner for life, the fair /ex would, doubtleſs, 
be more careful to adorn their minds, inſtead of truſting ſo much 
to dreſs, and the fading charms of their perſons. wo 
5. The force of true wiſdom is ſeen, in the practices of life, 
to reſtrain or change the worſt diſpoſitions, though ever fo 
ſtrongly ſeated in the conſtitution. " 15 
6. The generous mind will never value itſelf upon what can 
make no part of its worth, but as it is worthily employed. | 
7. Haw requiſite is a liberal education, regular conduct, and 
a juft ſenſe of things, to adorn a great eſtate!—Were this rule 
more generally obſerved, we ſhould not ſo often ſee mean ſpiri 
and rade and ridiculous behaviour, in men of fartune ; whoſe wealth 
only ſerves the more ſtrongly to expoſe them to contempt and 
ridicule! _ 3 | 
8. It is N for a mind, untainted with mean interefed 
views, not to feel a variety of emotions, from ſeeing the worthy 
and amiable- in deep diſtreſs. | 


1 How cruel does that tyrant appear, who tes to him 
ſelf a power over the children to which he. is guardian; and 
on, and lucrative views, their 


facrifices to his own grovelling 
real happineſs! to promote which ha 


ineſs was the real defign 
and limits of his authority. Vet we 


10, How hard it is fora bad man to diveſt himſelf of his fond 
conceit of his own abilities, when employed in a bad cauſe? A 
moderate opinion of ourſelves is perhaps one of the laſt virtues 
we ſhall attain, | | 17 
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| N ſtarts of paſſion, flying from one extreme to another! 
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-- firiking with Karrer their tender minds, is very obvious; as it 
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and ſuccoured. 


* 


11. Of how littlè value and dependance are the /frongef-pro- 
feſſions of love and friendſhip, in a heart abandoned to the wild 


12. It is prudent ſometimes-to ſmother reſentment, and even 
to repay great offences. with great benefits. By theſe means we 
may gain over a powerful. and dangerous enemy to become 2 


faithful and ſure friend; as well as to. enjoy the godlite pleaſure 


N evil; | rn oo 

13. The 4a/e/ returns for the greazef obligations raiſe a horror 

in the honeſt mind, ſhocking to human nature! Yet. we may 
learn, from the exemplary. danger of liſtening to temptation, how 
ſoon it may ſeduce us to en to what we moſt dete/ied.! For, he 
who can be al/e to his God, and can make his religion ſubſer- 


vient to his intereſt, is not N prove true to his Friend. 
f 


14. This world, or ſtate of , may be likened to an rn, 
2 one generation is continually paſſing off, and another 
cceeding. | | . 

15. Let none, however inſignificant he may think himſelf, Wl | 
imagine that he is neglefted by his Creator. For 2 ſtation, as 


far as it is providential, is appointed by the conſummate © | 

5 Wiſdom: * 1 = I $579 { 

| s fees with equal eye, as God of all, 

EE 

16. There re : Fon that gives a warm er glow to the  , 

heart than gratitude ; It is the foundation bf every duty to God ſ , 
and man; but cannot dwell in con/rafteq{ſouls! 

* 17. Kind and generous act ian often meet with return, when  þ 

long 1 by the aber. | | | 
8. The i// tendency of /cverity to youth, for little Fault,  \ 


puts them upon all kinds of ſhifts, or arts of evaſion, to prevent I þ, 
puniſhment: Thereby corrupting their native honeſty and m- 6 
plicity ; which ought, as a , prexciple, to be carefully cultivated 


1 5 ' n 1 | Ce 
19. Prudence and patience are remedies for the deepeſt : 

2 l ions and diftres. D Hr ror 8 
| * 2 we treat others, we may one time, or other expect to e 
es 5 1 N N 
21. The folly of the lermetic art, andof ſtretching life beyond ** 
its g ual date, is ridiculous, and contrary to good ſenſe. Wis in 

| 1) ©. 86: as 
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23. What and impiery appear in ſome, who find fault 
with the — s of infinite wiſdom!- and would reform the 
original conſtitution of things 

23. Mutual dependance of 57 ſation is neceſſary to preſerve the 
beauty, order, and well-being of ſoci 

24. A compaſſionate action carries its own reward. | 

25. In the courſe of providenee, occurrences, ſcemingly. iſ: 
advantageous to us, prove greatly beneficial in the event. 

26. As we know not how we ſhould behave in — — 
ſtation, it teaches us to be /atisfied with the ſtation all 

27. Thoſe reprogfs do the moſt 2 given in the xe? offonfive 
manner; —— by ſome diſtant you make the N his 
own accuſer. 

28. As we cannot limit the divine omnipotenee, ſo it is frets 
leſs to 49. Al. ourſelves in ſpeculations we can never clear. 

that is neceſſary for us to know of truth and duty, 
ins plain before us; and we can have no certain; Enowledgs 
beyond our real ideas, | 

30. Mr. Adiifor obſerves in his Spefawr, (a library of uſefud 
Knowledge for both ſexes) that we are not, at ent, in a 
ſituation to judge of the counſels by which providence acts, fince 
but Ferle arrives at our knowledge, and even that little we diſ- 
cern but imperfectly. And thoſe events, the permiſſion of which 
ſeems now to accuſe the divine ang may, in the conſum- 
. and exalt his 
wiſdom. 

31. Moral good and evil are ſeen to de productive of all the 
happineſs or Aar! in the world. 

32. So erroneous is human — that granting our wiſhes 
would, ſometimes, be the done to us. 

33. We behold different na nations equally ardent in prayi 
heaven for each other's defeat or eſtrudtion ; inſtead 
Ggning the merit of their ſeparate cauſes into-God's hands. v3 75 

34. A relience on divine providence, and aftribing our ſuc- 
ceſſes to God's power, is the only ſure way to engage his pro- 
tection; and to gain that frmmgſt of mind which nothing elſe 
can afford. For he, who holds thewniverſe in dependance and 
exiſtence, can eaſily avert the moſt hidden mi/chief; and, by 
unforeſeen eauſes, turn it upon the head of the contriv er 

35. To him, who formed us all of one clay, it is ſeen in many 


inſtances that the life of the meanef ave has the * | 
3s that of the greatef hero, and i is as providentially guarded.. - 
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don of the human mind, for the mutual happineſs and pre- 
ſervation of the human ſpecies, that the pure joys of natural 


aſfe gion for our children give us a delight hardly to be equalled, 
How greath, therefore, are . their own enemies, who ſuffer 


their vicious paſſions to interrupt or totally deſtroy. theſe ſold 


3 and thoſe of friendſhip! 


rer with in unity, leads to the com- 
concealment, terminate in 


38. An . always deferves 


and often, meets with mbling circumltances, 
422 «ow! eta is that di/po/ition which is brought to a juſt ſenſe 


_ WS learn, from viſible- inſtances, how great an injury 
r 


. vw they are not likely to fu 


41. As we know-not — ſoon a r e of fortune may ſet 


our inferiors above us, we ſhould learn. thence. meer to 


dehare cee to any 
4. A ed or — eftrem often riſes 8 to il l- 


. and rejoices at an opportunity of leu ing elf when 
the conduct of an iaęrata is altered. 

43. An infinite ai Fyropogion or difference is cen between a 
yrant — by his jealouſies and raging paſſions, and 
a. mind tempered with w/o and — e. horrors of 


A WEL TEATY WLUTERRIOs 


3 ghty ogpre . is often dealt. with deceirfally ; his 
Sach furnides his bei jends- with arts to evade his power. 


45. Among well- inſtructed minds, we ſee rande make no 


part of real happineſs. 
46. How dreadfil.a tion ivextrome poverty! but when 
 Fanocently borne with reſolution and patience, is a happy ſtate, 


com to any wlich purchaled by guil aud the reproach ofa 
bad conſcience. | 
47, What a commanding awe is. vir ſeen- e have over the 
woes heart, when it checks the fluſhed li tine, 16 the height of 
his promiſed pleaſure, from deſiroying wirgin innocence !: 

48. He becomes a viffim to repentance, and a rdian and 


"ating when he preſerves-thole charms be was about 


carl 10 858 
49 · From 


36. The wiſe author of nature has ſo aa. 


( 
| 
1 
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n of ſervants; Rerived: from est! 
-=- gligence of ma families, ffows that irreſiſtible totrent 
of misfortunes which through allranks of life. 


by means of ill example and immorality, is op- 
preſſed with beggary ; youth are drawn into the commitment 
of murders.and +4 ws from the ſame evil cau&... 

81. If we confiderthe happineſs which 
conduct of maſters tawards ts under theif in 
notice, it would 
towards their well · doi 
—_ ſo * 


50. 


eaten and 


, inſtead of exerciſing a libertine beha · 
2 155 in ven gr | 


ds TI ADVANT AGES TO. BE GAINED- FROM 
* - » ANY COMPANY... : 


Ts - $:the bee fucks: honey from every flower (whethis/ 
growing. in the field, or in the garden,) from wich 
33 his-poiſen; ſo a provident man, let his 

— — de what it will, may gain e from it; while 
the indiſcreet and improvident- man is worſted by. moſt 
converſation. 

2. Wiſe men improve themſelves from ee; oy 
when vice beats up for recruits, as ſoon as her ugly form is difs 
covered, inſtead of enlifing, ſhe + frightens her attendants, who 
8 and immediately take on in 

corps. 

3. Every man learns to correct bis own: faults by ſeeing how 
ugly thoſe deformities appear in others. 

4. A due fellow, wallowing in a . would inade us 
bellow at firſt ſight, that Cirer has transformed hirn into a /evine; . 
as the ſoldiers of U/y/es, in Homer's fables, were transformed, 
on a like occaſton:- Being a leſſon of inſtruction, n 
againſt ſuch — by: þ 
5. Choler, paſhon;: inſolent pride, being cen, oed 
thoſe deformities in others. 

6.. Some have imagined; that ernel commanders will. be tranſmi- 
gated} into-cart-horſe;, and whipped by carmen to their duty. 

Some others have imagined, that the rich e, 
who fleece. the- poor and didreffed, as well as the rich and opu 
lent; (preaching-up charity, and doing noxe,) — 
into beggars, vo troll the country for a 2 


e every moral man to ule. his influence 8 


who proſtitute 


68 olle nfcntations. . 


g. Others have imagined, that the great Won E of Babylon, 
_ dreſſed in /carle?, will be tranſmigrated into à poor freet-walker, 
and proſtitute herſelf to every RT for a livelihood. 
9. Others, again, have imagined, that the part of mankind, 
oneſt principles, for gain to themſelves, and to 
the diſadvantage of others, will be tranfmigrated into robber; of 
different degrees and denominations. Rabat 2 
10. That lawyers will be tranſmigrated into falſe witneſſes; 


and that every one who has diſhonoured his profeſſion, will be 


tranſmigrated into a being of a claſ the moſt worthy of his 
_ demerits. As : OO 
11. Reaſonable men mend by looking at vice; but profiigater 
the worſe for the fight. Aſp | 
12. As neither example nor precept, (except in matters of 
religion) can be an abſolute guide for any man's conduct, it 
muſt be an experienced and practical judgement, in the know- 
© ledge of men and things that muſt direct him in the doubling; 
turnings of the world. Q FL BTY 
13. Since, in the ſtate of man's life, events are caſual for the 
future, is it mpaſtble that any man can leave to his fucceſſors in- 
fallible rules to direct them, becauſe he knows not how times 
and things may alter. | 


- 24. In ſome things men will fall ſhort of thoſe who went 


before them; in others they will go beyond them: Such in- 
feet beings are men? End 7 
15. As the indiſtrious bee gathers, honey from different flowers, 
fo (like men gathering fruit from all kinds of company) ſhe 
completes the compofition, by blending together the honey 
gathered from ſeveral. . | | | ut 
16. It requires care, in convegſation, and choice of acquaint- 
ance, to diſtinguiſh the real and uſeful, from the counterfert and 
worthleſs ſort. This is done by obſerving every good and bad 


talent, without diftike or prejudice'to any man. 


17. As men cannot paſs through the world without meeting 
vice in their paſſage; ſo when they meet it, they ſhould make the 
beſt uſe of it; that they may avoid being intimate with, or in- 
feed by it. e * ny | at 6. 14h 

18, The 'example of good ſociety, may be improved to the 
doing ſome future good. V FOUR I an 

19. When we fall into bad company, we may from thence 
learn where the rocks lie that we are to ſhun. — 
415 n a bf} $4354 6f - 20:3 
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20. As the mariner makes 
towards his intended g 


% 


every wind ſerve Toy for fa 
even amidſt dangers, dificuities, 


current, when he has room; fo a prudent man will navigate 


hinten e 1 and happinefs —_ com- 
pany: 


21. As embaſſaders from — oe ſtates che of 1 


advantages they are ſent to take, »hind, ſent hither to avail 
————— —— fhord as much 


on that dominion as they can: who, like the phyfcians, 
by correcting poiſon, ſhould make it medicable for the mind's 
ot its own nature, and without ſuch neceſſary 


health; whic 
cortection, i is deftruttive to the human bein 

22. The « and depravities of. the preſent human 
ſtate, with all the different modes of pleaſure and pain con- 
fidered, are ſuch, that the , and wileſt human being may, 


with reaſon, wiſh for a tranſlation from this to ſome other orb, 


or ſituation of being, among the e ale N . in 


infaite ſpace, either viſible or remote from fi that 
there is ſome ſtate amongſt them to be found, — oh a ami 
and permanent ha than what, from renn dan be 


enjoyed upon this aur contracted ſpot of earth. 
23. If the multiplication of our facultiesof 


of our wnarfanding, connected with . 


fitted for ſuch a change, (not affected by $a rs 
pain, &c.) could once become our pri 


bility of a future death, or a falling 1 that 4 but ay 


advancing towards perfection, to what a pitch of ha 
(0 INFINITE and Nd en ary nee . 


© CHANGE or woayartancs, 
| _ mY OBSERV PP 
cou AINTANCE; or is difſotved, like 4 4 


broken league, oY Rs winds, when the 


A”. are forieited. 


2. Acquaintance, founded on ſelf-intereſt and ſelfiſh views, 
changes with advantage, and ne proſpects. 


3. The aggreſſor, in acquaintance or friendſhip, firſt breaks 


the ties. 


4. There is no right of future acquaintance founded in the | 
S8. Choice, 


euſtom of preſent intimacy. 


6 


% 
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weighty obligations received. 


* e ee 


10. Never ſacrifice rut to prejudict. 


* 


5. Choice, or liberty, will warrant arvalteration in friendihip, 
aintance, on a ſufficient eauſe aſſigned. | | 
6. Eſteern/is forfeited in friendſhip, az well as in e 
7. Gratitude, entailed by a — beugfactor, ſhould be ac- 
knowledged as a debt due, (though never diſcharged) for ths 


Ws o forbid gratitude is to ſorbid humanity and duty. 5 
9. Praiſe for a ſmall accompliſhment is er founded on 


fear, is a tribute of flattery, and, at , to be ſuſpected of /incerity; 


RULES FOUND . FHE STUDY x or A PERIODICAL 


ELECT the beſt thines, and 1 improve what is el 
1825 Reject immoral and enen 1 | 
3 Promote truth, and ſuppreſs err. 
4- Determine place of connexion. 

- Extract truth from oy 3 
titade of books; as gold is and refined from ity on 
ng, ogy nar but made conſpicuous 
ruth is not by many, co 
few and expreſſive words, n * 
pe” yoo oquence (Oy anne, Anilitudegand allyfan Xdrikes ine 
a likeneſs ina g | 

8. Falſe — alluſion is Gimilar to painting in di 
proportion; or to. giv) nga wrong likeneſs... 

9. The ornaments of age ſhould be ſtriking, while they 
convey a ſtrong likeneſs o — thing, or n 


11. Is no injuſtice. ; 

12, Freat an enemy wit eroſi ; but a treacherous 
and concealed — he deſerves. ae * 
13. Moral rules and maxims, drawn. from — ko will 
direct men to the port of-happineſs, as * are guided my 
a tempeſtuous ocean 2 a the plain and fure 


rules of e. 44 
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x 2 10 BRITISH YOUTH AT SCHOOL. 
8 ALLAS and Pradexce all your eps ſhould guide; | 
1C And-ſtill from Meanne/s ever turn aſide 
: Though Luder ſlanding marks the — — and man, 
If youſre not as would, be what you can. 
gy) Good habita are by cuſtory ſoon acquir'd : 


5; | Thickes eee 


ian 


THE Dörr, r. Max INFERRED- FROM THE 2 
\L | gendes OF CREATION; OR NATURAL Al. 
| GION-DELINEATED- 


= YONTEMPLATING the- refit * and Wer of 
i the wworks of creation, eſpecially thoſe wort which come 
I moſt under our obſervation, that concern the /cienees to know, 
vill the moſt exalt our ideas of the Creator's greatneſs and good · 
m- nefs;. and the moſt excite our gratitude” and homage to the 
author of all things, for the powers, faculties, and benefits we 
enjoy. To andeifand which, is the proper ſubject of moral 
philoſophy, and of human happineſs. In thegdependance, con- 
nexion, ſcheme, union, harmony, and preſervation of the * 
of creation is manifeſted the duty ot man, in reſpect to the 
Creator of all things, and the inuividuals of ſaciety. 3 
Men, like the plante, firſt received their — apo this — 
of earth, whence they firſt knew ſenſation, 71 
reflection, reaſon, and judgement, and all that theis nies 
comprehend. -W ho were here firſt conſcious of their exalted 
ſtations above all other created animals, were likewiſe made 
conſcious of their power to do good or evil, in reſpect to each 
erous ¶ other's pleaſure or pain. Whence it is irrt, that men were 
created as in or agents of the divine Providence, to obey 
„will his will, and execute the purpoſes of creation, according to the 
rough Flaws of civil government, (dictated and inſpired by God,) under 
| fure I which they are placed; by that divine neu 
preſiding and ruling over kings and kingdoms. 
Max, it appears, were created in high and low ſubordination, | 
under the divine power and influence, and the direction of one 
RESS Prey to act in mutual concert — 


* . 
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zz. education 
perform. 


ien eee ik 
Tenth or ten thouſandth break the chain alike, 
A to be Gods, if Angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be Angels, men rebel: 

And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 


Of e th' eternal cauſe. 1 195 
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© CURIOUS 'RECREATIONS, "* 


— 


. ” * ö 


Previews te theſe Recreation: wwith the Cardt, it will be neceſſary te 
explain the Method y making the Paſi : That is, bringing a 
certain number of cards from the Bottom of the Pack to the Top; as 
may of theſe Recreations depeud on that Manawore. | 


OLD the pack of cards in your right hand, ſo that the 
| palm of your hand may be under the cards; place the 
thumb of that hand on one fide of the pack, the firſt, ſecond, and 
hird fingers on the other fide, and your little finger between 
hoſe cards that are to be brought to the top, and the reſt of 
the pack. Then place your left hand over the cards, in fack 
manner, that the thumb may be at C, (Pl. I. Fig. 1, and a.) the 
fore finger at A, and the other fingers at 3. 

| Taz hands and the two of the cards being thus diſ- 
1 Woſed, you draw off the lower cards confined by the little 
inger and the other parts of the right hand, and place them, 
with an imperceptible motion, on the top of the pack, 

Ir is quite neceſſary, before you attempt any of the recre- 


tions that depend an _— the paſs, that you can perform 
| | 2 = 


euer, and replace it in the pack; you then make the paſs, and 


26% aal RECREATIONS. 


it ſo dextrouſly that the eye cannot diſtinguiſn the motion of 
your hand; otherwiſe, inſtead of Ueceiving others, you will Wl 
__ — It is alfo =—_ that the cards make no noiſe, Wl © 
as that wilF 6ccaffort fuſpicion. This dexterity is not to be 
attained without ſome practice. | | 

Ir will be neceſlary in ſeveral of the following recreation 
to have a pack of cards, including one or more that are 3 
ſmall matter longer or wider than the reſt; a ps method 
of preparing which- will de given in the courſe of theſe re. 


creations. 


\ 


| | The Card of Divination. | 
HAVE a pack in which there is a long card ; open the 
pack at that part where the long card is, and preſent the pack 
to a perſon in ſuch manner that he will naturally draw that card, 
He is then to put it into any part of the pack, and fhuffle the h 
zards. You take the pack and offer the ſame card iii like man. Wl © 
ner to a ſecond or third perſon ; obſexving, however, that they 
do not ſtand near enough to ſee the card each other draws, Iſl © 
You then draw ſeveral cards yourſelf, among which is the long ll © 
card, and aſk each of the parties if his card be among thoſe I " 
cards, and he will naturally ſay yes, as they have all drawn 0 
the ſame card. You then ſhuffle all the cards together, and I ** 
e eutting them at the long card, you hold it before the"firſt per- I © 
fon, Sithe the others may not ſee it, and tell him that it is Ml © 
his card. Lou then put it again in the pack, 'andſhuffing Wl © 
them a ſecond time, you cut/again at the fame card, and hold 
it in like manner to the ſecond perſon, and ſo of the reſt, _ | 
AIs the firſt perſon ſhould not draw the long card, each af 
the parties muſt draw different cards; when cutting the pack iſ * 
at the long card, you put thoſe they have drawn over it, and 
ſeeming; to ſhuffle the cards indiſcriminately, you cut them 
. at the long card, and ſhew one of them · his card. You 
a ſhuffle and cut in the ſame manner, and ſhew another 
perſon his card, and ſo on: remembering that the card drawn 
off by the laſt perſon is the firſt next the long card; and ſo 
of the reſt... | gre n 
Fuis recreation may be 3 without the card, 
in the following manner. Let a perſon draw any what- 


bring that card to the top of the pack, and ſhuifle them with- 
out loſing ſight of that card, You then offer that card to 1 


ſecanc 


up one by one from the bottom. Then ſto 
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cond perſon, that he may draw it, and put; it in the middle 
2 pack. You — paſs and ſhutfle the cards a ſecond. 
time in the ſame manner, and offer the card to a third perſon, 
and fo again to a fourth or fifth, as is more fully explained fur- 
ther ON. | WP rennen 

TrERE is frequently exhibited another experiment, fimilar 
to this, which is by making a perfon draw the long card, then 
giving him the pack, you tell him to place his card where he 
pleaſes, and ſnuffle them, and you will then name his card, 
or cut the pack where it is. You may alſo tell him to put the 
pack in his pocket, and you will draw the card, which you 
may eaſily do by the touch. Nai EIS 386 \ 1 51 


| The four confederate Cards... 4 110 


LET a perſon draw any four cards from the pack, and tell 
him to think on one of them. When he returns you the four 
cards you dextrouſly place two of them under the pack and 
two on the top. Under thoſe at the bottom you place four 
cards of any fort, and then taking eight or ten from the bot - 
tom cards, you ſpread them on the table, and aſk the perſon 
if the card he fixed on be among them. If he ſay no, you are 
ſure it is one of the two c on the top. Lou then 
thoſe two cards to the bottom, and drawing off the loweſt of 
them, you aſk if that is not his card. If he again ſay un, you 
take that card up, and bid him draw his card from the bottom 
of the pack. N n 2 Sas 

Ie hs perſon ſays his card is among thoſe you firſt drew, 
from the bottom, you muſt dextroufly take the four cards that 
you put under them, and placing them on the top, let the other, 
two be the bottom cards of the pack, which you are to draw! - 
in the manner before deſcribed, | COT a 

I Numerical Cars, 

LET the long card be the ſixteenth in a pack of piquet 
cards, Take ten or twelve cards from the top of the pack, 
and ſpreading them on the table deſire a perſon to think of apy 
one of them, and to obſerve the number it is from the firlt 
card, Make the paſs at the long card, which will then be at 
the bottom, Then aſk the party the number of his card; and 
count to yourſelf from that number to 16, turning'the cards 
| at the even- 
teenth card, and aſk hr PRI if he has ſeen his card when 


* 


* * 
1 


with, your finger, and turn 
and then throw down. 
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| card, and by ſhuffling them dextroully. you bring it to the't 
of the pack. Then lay, or throw, the pack on the groun 


bound over your eyes, in ſuch manner however that you, can 
+ ſee the ground, which may be eafily done. A ſword is then 


put into your hand, with which you touch ſeveral of the cards, 
ſeemingly in great doubt, but never loſin light of the top 
card, in which at laſt you fix the point of the word, and pre- 


ſent it to him who drew it. Two or three cards. may be diſ- 
covered in the ſame manner, that is, by placing them under 


the long card, and then bringing them to the top of the pack. 


Tov part a pack of cards before a perſon, in ſuch man- 
ner that one of the pictured cards only is completely viſible, 
Lou then tell him to think on one of thoſe cards, obſerving 
attentively if he fix his eye on the pictured card. When he ſays 
he has determined, you ſhuffle the 'cards, and turning them up, 
one by one, you tell him, That is his card. * Wh eld 3.5; 
I he does not appear to fix his eye on the pictured card, 
or if he ſpread the cards in order to fix upon another, you tell 
him to draw the card he chooſes, and then by placing it under 
the long card you perform ſome other recreation. It is eaiy to 

- - Conceive that this recreation may fail, and that it ſhould not 


be attempted with thoſe who are converſant with deceptions 


- of this fort. N a 
„ The tranſmutable Card. | 


- YOU muſt have in the pack two cards of the fame fort, 


| - ſappoſe the king of ſpades. One of theſe is to be placed next 
the bottom _ len may be the ſeven of hearts, or any 
other card, The other is to be placed at top. Lou then 


muffle the cards, without la. thoſe three cards, and 


ew a perſon that the bottom 


- 


is the ſeven. of hearts. 
aA, 


- 


* 


„ 
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AFTER a. card has been drawn you place it under the long 


obſerving where the top card lays. A handkerchief is then 


Then draw inig that card privately afide with your finger, which 
you have wetted for that 2 you take the Ling: of ſpades 
from the bottom, which the . perſon! ſuppoſes to be the. ſeven 


of hearts, and lay it on the table; telling him to cover it with _ 


his hand. You then ſhuffie the cards again, without diſplacing 
the firſt and laſt card, and paſſing the other king of ſpades at 
the top to the bottom, you ſhew it to another perſon. Tou 
then draw that privately away, and taking the bottom card, 
which: will then be the ſeven of hearts, you hay that on the 
table, and tell the ſecond perſon, who believes it to be the king 
of ſpades, to cover it with his hnñàqe. | 
Lou then command the ſeven of hearts, which is ſuppoſed 
ta be under the hand of the firſt perſon, to change into the 
king of ſpades; and the king of ſpades, which is ſuppoſed to 
be under the hand of the ſecond perſon, to change into the 
ſe von. of hearts; and when the two parties take their hands off, 
and turn up the cards, they will ſee, to their no ſmall aſtoniſh - 
ment, after having ſo carefully obſerved the bottom card, that 
your commands are punctually obeyed. | e 
The Three Magical Parties. » 1QY 
YOU are to offer the long card to — one, that he may 
draw it, and place it again in any part of the pack he thinks 
Vou then the paſs, and bring that card to the 
top of the pack. Nou next divide the pack into three heaps, - 
obſerving to put the long card in the middle as that is 
moſt commonly choſen. Tou then demand of the perſon 
which of the heaps the card he drew. ſhall be in. If he reply 
in the middle parcel, - you immediately ſhew him the . 
But if he ſays in either of the others, you take all the cards in 
your hand, placing the parcel he has named over the other two, 
obſerving to put your little finger between that and the. middle 
heap, at the top of which is the card he drew. You then aſk 
at what number in that heap he will have his card appear. If 
he ſays, for example, the ſixth card, you tell down five cards 
from the top of the pack, and then dextroufly- making the 
pail, you bring the long card to the top, and tell it down as 


„ eat Genes 
PREPARE a pack of cards, by cutting one end of them 
about one-tenth S 2 | 
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the pack to any one that he may dran a card; place the pack || the 
upon the table, and obſerve carefully if he turn the — wh 
he is looking at it: if he do abt, when you take the pack from 10 
the table, you, offer the other end of it or him 10 inſert that 
card; but if he turn the card,,you then offer him the ſame 
end of the pack. - You afterwards: affer the cards to a ſecond 
or third perſon, for them to draw and teplage a card in the ſame 
manner. You then let any one ſhufſſe the cards and taking 
them again in your o Hand as you turn them up one by 
one, you. eaſily perceive hy the touch which thoſe cards/are 
that have been inverted, and laying the firſt of them down on 
the table. you alk, the perſon if that card, be his; if he ſay no, 
you aſk the ſame of the, ſecond* perſon, and if he ſay; no, au 
tell the third perſon it.is his card; and ſo of the ſecond and 
third cards. You ſhould lay the pack on the. table after each 
perſon has drawn his card, and turn it dextroufly-in taking it 
up, when it is to be turned, that the experiment» may not ap- 
pear to depend on the cards being inverted; ee. 
| The Card diſcovered by- the Touch or Smell, 
YOU offer the long card, or any other that you know, and 
as the perſon who has drawn it holds it in his hand, you pre- 
tend to feel the pips or figure on the under fide by your fore 
finger; or you ſagaciouſſy ſmell fo it, and then pronounce 
"whatcard it be: Zorn „ #0 95 Barge: 
Ir it be the long card, you may give the pack to the perſon 
who drew it, and leave him at liberty either to replace it, or 
not. Then taking the pack, you feel immediately whether it 
be there or not, and ſhuffling the cards in a careleſs manner, 
without looking at them, you pronounce; accordingly. 
| De incomprehenſible Tranſpofition.. | | 
TAKE a card, the ſame as your long card, and rolling it up 
very cloſe, put jt in an egg, by making a hole as ſmall as poſ- 
ſible, and which you are to fill up carefully with white wax. 
ou then offer the long card to be drawn, and when it is 
replaced in the pack you fhuthe the cards ſeueral times, giving 
the egg to the perſon who drew the card, and while he is 
_ breaking it, you privately withdraw the long card, that it may 
appear, upon examining the cards, to have gone from the pac 
into the egg. This reEreation may be rendered mote ſurpriſing 
by having ſeveral eggs, in each of which is placed a Card of 
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is then to return you the pack, and whi 


* " | 1 
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as fame fonte they this liberty to! chooſe 


which — Ut don 5 phe Dar 03; tt 
Tas eption may be fil wrther Uytrüfed by titving, as 

moſt public 

to know the egg in Which the card is placed; 


ced far You may 


tuen break the other cg, and mes, that the only dne thar 


contains a eind is that in which you direfted'it ccd bk 
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THIS recreation is to be performed by a confederate; who 
is previouſly to know the card yon have taken from the pack 


* 1 1 » 
A p 


your defire him to fix on à card, {which we 


will ſappoſe to be the queen of damonds) und then place the 


pack on the table. You then aſſ him the name of the card, 
and when he ſays the queen of diamonds, you aſk him if he 


be not miſtaken, and if he be ſure that card is in the pack; 


when he replies in the aflirmative, you ſuy, it might be there 


have, u confederäte, WHhůl I previOutt 


and pat in pocket - book. Lou then preſent the pack to 
ur and 


F it is wr ; 


pocket: then defire' a third perſon to put his hand in 
pocket, and take: our your book, nd when it is the 
card will appear. 

ExPERIMENTS "of this kind as wonderful to thoſe 
Sennen as they 9 and 


trifling to thoſe that are in the ſecret. 
2 tell the Card that a Perſon has only — 
1 THIS — oe alſo is to be _— 
ou prev r con te on omar er vcd ns, 
by which he is — 2 and the purticular nfs, 
each ſuit, as thus: if he touch the firſt button of his coat, 
it ſignifies an ace; if the ſecond, a king, &. and then again 


if he takes out bis handkerchief. it denotes the ſuit to be hearts; 


if he takes ſnuff, diamonds,” &c. Ae 71 being 
ſettled; you give the pack to a perſon s near your confe- 


derate, and tell him to AT hs — from the reſt, 


while you are abſent, and draw his — * once over it. He 
cards,. you carefully note the fignals made by your confederate. 


Then turning the cards over one by one, you G__— fix on | 


— 3 * 1 
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e you are ſhuffling the 


82 dall eee 
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J s adi that tus Perſons hae drawn fu Ae 


| or il” nene Hast. 0000 eee 
_- DIVIDE a piquet pack of cards into n | 
card. Let the firſt part contain 'a quint.to a king in Elubs an 
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and let the ther part contaim the two quart majorsir} hearts 
and diamonds; the four ſevens and the fur hines. The cards 
may be divided in any other” manner that is eafy to be re- 
memberedc 41119954 197 bas pildenin : eee 
Tue fhuffle the cards, hut be „ ror tey 
of thoſe cards of the laſt part ' which” are under the long card. 
You then cut at that card, and leave the pack in two parts. 
Next, preſent the firſt of thoſe parts to u perfori, and tell bim 
to draw two or three cards, and place the remainder on the 
table. Vou preſent the ſecond parcel in like mamner to another. 
Then having dextrouſly placed the cards drawn by tlie firſt 
perſon, iv the ſecond parcel, and thoſe drawn by the ſecond 
perſon in the firſt parcel, you ſhuffle the cards, ing not 
to diſplace any but the upper cards. Then 2 the 
cards ion the table, you name thoſe that each perſon drew 
which you may very eaſily do, by obſerving the cards that ure 
changed in each parcel. ee T8 wee O07 
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Vi 
N the ace of ſpades fix with. ſoap, a heart, and on the 
— hearts a ſpade, in ſuch manner that will eafily flip 
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SYEW theſe two aces to the company; then taking the ace 
of ſpades, you deſire a perſon to put his foot upon it, and as 
you place it on the ground, draw away the ſpade. 
manner you place the ſeeming ace of hearts under the foot of 
another perſon. - You then command the two cards to change 
their places; and that they obey 2 command, the two per- 
ſons on taking up their cards, will have ocular demonſtration. 
A DEceerion fimilar to this is ſometimes iſed with 
one card, ſuppoſe the ace of ſpades, over which a heart is 
ſted ſlightly. After ſhewing a perſon the card you let him 
hold one end of it, and you hold the other, and while you 
amuſe him with diſcourſe you ſlide aff the heart. Then layi 


the card on the table you bid him cover it with his hand.” 


You then knock under the table, and command the heart to 


* 


ipades, the four eights,' the ten of diamonds and ten of hearts; 


In like 


thick as you — 
card, with as many more as you would preſerve for any pur- + 


e 
with the bottom card, and when mA NES you' 


— nr 


eee 


e „ deveprions like theſe, 
of hi — nia 'conceit are" frequently 
deprived of their money, and rendered ridiculous. jr 
4 
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a PERSON. with + hard- hand and dit Joins ould never 

8 —— with the cards, as clumſy fingers 

will not do. In —— 3 with cards, the principal point 

conſiſts in ſhuffling them — and yet keeping one certain 
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FOR; fFWENTY-SEVEN NUMBERS. 


| 

' 

| 

1 Order before shuffling. After ist shuffle. After ad. After 3d. 0 
4 5 RN} 


0 22 20 
5 8 1 80 . 12 q 2 | 
7 1 5 q 7 20 
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Order en mene After rot | hue. After 2d. After 4 N 
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_ A * TABLE "- A1 


e 


- 
45 


ts 


ron THIRTY-TWO NUMBERS. . 


£ 


1 


* 8 5 
\ 


to 24, and looking in the tabl 
Tee that the firſt number after the ſecand ſhuffle is 81, therefore 


GALP's RECREATIONS. at. Why. 


* Several Letters that 1 10 meaning, | written 2 Cards, 


to make them after 2 have been twice ſhuffle 25 an 
n * rample, 
What is Love? 


LET 24 letters be written on as many cards, which, after 


they have been twice ſhuffled, ſhall give the following anſwer 


A Dream of Toy that ſaom is over. 


Fr dsr, write one of the letters in that line on each of the 
cards*, Then write the anſwer on a paper, and aſſign one of 
the 24 firſt numbers to each card, in the following order: 

A INRA os JOY THAT 

1363450 1011 12 44% 
Jö ox Ts GRR. 
16171819 2023 78 — 


Naxr, write on another py a line of numbers, from 2 
for 24 combinatiohs you will 


the card that has the firſt letter of the anſwer, which is A, 


muſt be placed again? that number in the line of numbers 


you have. juſt made + in like manner the number 32 being the 
ſecond of the ſame column, indicates that the card which 
anſwers to the ſecond letter, D, of the anſwer, muſt be placed 


| _ that number : and ſo of the reſt, / he cards will then 


nd in the following order: r 
OOFSAMNTOISKHAEOR 
$2345 6 7 8 91011121 14 15 1617 
> \ JORA DYT 


| 18 19 2021 22 2324 | 
From whence it follows that after theſe cards have been 


twice ſhuffled they muſt infallibly Rand in the order af the 


letters in the anſwer. 

OrizrvE 1, You ſhould have ſeveral queſtions with thei 
anſwers, conſiſting of 24 letters, written on cards: theſe cards 
ſhould — in ca * and mumbeyd that you-may know to 


which 


* These letters should be written in edgitats on one of the corner 
of each card, that the words may be _y wat when the cards 


are spread open: 


+ For the same reason if you would have me anewer after one 
shuffle, the cards must be placed according to the first column of the 
table: or-if after three shuffles, according to the qury column, 
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22 5 | 


wo # 


1 8 Re : = 


en 
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| \ GALE'S RECREAPIONS, er 
which. queſtion, each anſwer belongs. You then preſent the 


. and when any one of them is choſe, you pull out 


e caſe that contains the anſwer, and ſhewing that the letters 


wrote on them make no fenſe, you then ſhuffle them, and. the 


anſwer becomes obvious. 26 
2. To make this recreation the more extraordinary, you 
may have three cards, on each of which an anſwer is written; 
one of which cards muſt be a little wider, and another a little 
the others. Vou give thefe three cards to any one, 
when he has privately. choſe one of them, he gives you 
the other two, which you put into your pocket, without looking 
at them, having diſcovered by feeling which he has choſen. 
Vou then pull out the caſe that contains the cards that anſwer 


to his queſtion, and perform as before. 


3. You may alſo contrive to have a long card at the bottom, 


after the ſecond ſhuffle. The cards may be then cut ſeveral 
times, till you perceive by the touch that the long card is at 


bottom, and then give the anſwer; for the repeated cuttings, . 
however often, will. make no alteration. in the order of the 


Tus ſecond of theſe obſervations is: applicable to ſome of 


the ſubſequent recreations, and the third may be practiſed in 
_ almoſt all experiments with the cards. You ſhould take care 
to put up the cards as ſoon as the anſwer; has been ſhewn; ſo 


that if any one ſhould. defire the recreation to be repeated, ,you * 
may offer another queſtion, and pull out thoſe cards that con- 


tain the anſwer. 


4+ x 
Tuovon this recreation cannot fail of exciting at all tim 
pleaſure and ſurpriſe, yet it muſt be owned that a great part of 
the applauſe it receives ariſes from the addreſs with which it 
is performed. * 2 N 


Ie twenty-four Letters of the Alphabe! being written upon /o many 


Cards, to ſhuffle them, and e the Letters Hall then be in 
their natural Order; but that not ſucceeding, to Mule them. a 


ſecond Time, and then few them in proper Order. 
'. WRITE the 24 letters on the cards in the following order: 

1234567891011 12 1 55 

RSHGAEFTPGUX C ; 

13 14 15 16 14 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

NODYZ I & A B L M 


2 K 3 


| Tas 


. * 


* - l REGHEATIONS. NES 
Tux Lids being diſpoſed in this mane; ſhew them KY : 

the table, that it may appear they ate promiſcouſly marked. | 

Then ſhuffle and lay them again on the table, pronouncing 

that they will be then in alphabetical order. Appear to be 

ſurpriſed that you have failed; take them up again, and give 

them a ſecond ſhuffle, and then countin * down on the 

table they will all be in their natural 


Several Letters being tor itten RTF US upon 32 Cards, ger 


C 
3 to find in a Part of them à Queſtion ; n 
* Jhuffling the Remainder a ſecond re . * 5 
C 


. % 


| ' SUPPOSE the ae to be, What fs 4 Brizons 0 
and the anſwer, His Liberly ; which —— together contain 32 ww? 


letters. lc 
AFTER you have written thoſe Eren on za cards} write on à q 

paper the pgs his rh; and annex to the letters the 7 ten a 

| numbers, thu * 11 
1 LIBERTY | 35 


* rt Dog tn nk Sau 
5 Turn have recourſe to the table combinations for ten 
numbers, and apply the reſpective numbers to them in thx 
ſame manner as in the former recreation, taking the firft an 
column, as thele are to ary OY 5 once r to 

that order.. | fol 

18 LERTHIY 25 010007" 08 
1 2 3 4567 8 910 

Tars is the order in which theſe cards auft ſtand after the 

whole number za has. been once ſhuffled, fo that after a ſecond 

ſhuffle they may ſtand in their proper order. Next diſpoſe 


the whole number of letters eke the firſt column for 5 
32 letters: the laſt ten are to de here ced 1 in the order above; I nur 
as follows, | that 


WHAT 15 Ach IR IT ON s 
1 234 56 7 $910 een 


1A 
| 18 19 20 £1: 22 We: © 
ti IBSLERTHIY., - 
6 . * 28 29 30 31 32 ten 


Tuszzrons have 


1. 


' 
5 
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29 


e 
Ty 


ll kkokarionn — 210g 


Travers, by the feſt "column of the rable, Key will 
1 ge robo 
7 10 11 12 15 14. is 16, We” 
68 B O *X 8 Tong card 


nn, 27 23 0 409 hs 
72 8 B 8 LI B R 


Your muſt obſerve that the card here placed the 16th in | 


order, being the laſt of the queſtion, W that you 
may cut them, or have them cnt, after the firſt ſhuffle, at that 
part, and by. chat means ſeparate chem from the geber den 
cards that contain the anſwer. 

Von cards being thus diſpoſed, you ſhew that they make 


no meaning; then ſhuffle them once, and cutting them at the 


long card, you give the firſt part to any one, who reads the 


queſtion, but can find no anſwer in the others, which yoy 


open before; him ; you then ann a Wes * and 


mew the anſwer as above. ſy 
To write 32 Letters on ſo many Cards, 5 nal com 


by twos to two' Perſons, in ſuch Manner, that the Card: of one _ 


hall contain a Queſtion, end thiſe of the other; au Anſeocr.. 7 
SUPPOSE the queſtion to be, E certain? and the 


anſwer, Yes, diſappuument. 


Oven: the letters of this quia and anſwer! write the 
following numbers, which correſpond to the order in which 
the cards are to be dealt by two and tw ; 

IS. NOTHING C RTAIN 
Jen 27 28-23 2419 20 25, 1611 a 83 4 
YES DISAPOINTMENT- 

29 3925 26 21 22 17 18 13 149 10% 6 1 2 


Tann have recourſe to the firſt column of the table for 32 
numbers, and diſpoſe theſe 32 uw in the $757 Kids order, * 
that clumn. 


*2 +7 6:2. 10 11 12 13 14 1 16 
GCAN TP INTA S 
75 16 19 20 21 22 23 24 2 16 47 5 05 30 31 32 
T ME H S DIN OY N E I 8, 
Tax cards being thus diſpoſed ſhuffle them once, and deal 
them two and two; when one of the parties will necetarily 
have 8 and the other the anſ wer. 
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104 dan 's RECRE AT10NS. 


Is T Bab of letters you may write words upon the pda 
16 of which may contain a queſtion, and-the remainder the 
anſwer; or What other matter you pleaſe. If there be found 

difficulty in accommodating | the words fo the number of 
cards, there may be two. or more letters or f) nables written: 
"wen one card. | 


The Five 3 5 


1 * - THE tbo bleſings we will ſuppoſe to be, 10 e 
2. Courage, 3. Health, 4. Riches, and <5; Virtue. Pheſe 

are to be found upon cards that you deal, one by one, to five 
perſons. Firſt write the letters of theſe words: ſucceflively;-i in 
the order they ſtand, and ou add the numbers here annexed: 
to them. 


"SCIENCE COURAGE 
31 2021 40 rr Gr 3227 22 1712 7 2 
4 E A I. T H e 
28 23 18 13 8 3 Aren 


V..-I XT. UE 

30 25 20. 15 40. 5 
Tusx range them in orden agreeable to the firſt column 
of, the table for. 31 numbers, as,in the laſt recreation Thus: 


LHNATEREU Sener 
2 34 56789 10 11 14 13 14 15 16 

E E SI CH O HR EE VSC 

17 18 19 20 21 22 24 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 33 


NexT, take a pack of cards, and write on the four firſt 
the word Science; fon the four next the word Courage; and. 
ſo of the reſt. 
Maris being thus prepared, you ſhew that the cards 
on which the letters are written convey no meaning. Then 
take the pack on which the words are. written, .and ſpreading 
open the firſt four cards, with their backs upward, you defire 
the firſt perſon to chooſe one. Then cloſe thoſe cards, and 
ſpread the next four to the ſecond perſon; and ſo to all five; 
telling them to hold up their cards, leſt you ſhould have a 
confederate in the room. 
You then ſhuffle the cards, and deal them one by one, in 
the common order, beginning with the perſon who choſe the 
firſt card, and each one will find in his hand the ſame word 
as 1s written on his card, You will * that after the _ 
| "2+ 7 mou 


— 
* 


fire 8 


ive; 
ve 4 


ound 


which will be the ſeven of 
are cut, which will be the ſuit of hearts, down on the table. 


will be two cards left, which you giv 


round of 
cond o ding, thr e e ee 
more than the others. y 0 b 45 


The Cards of the 2 4 2 ho l ate?" "after. 


GALE'S) AZERBATIONS, 


N ee r 
THE order in which the ak cult be dee produce | 
the effect defired, | eſtabliſhed on the 


that which has been before explained, exc 4 ning 
— on we it will be ſufficient 
| a, 


ſhufffe. ” Wa} 3 drr 
5 4 5 Ord of the Can | esel 
clubs 17 King clubs 
88 Ten boars W t 
19 Nine hearts 
20 Seven chabs' ©. 
21 2 a nds 4 
22 ve ſpaden 
f 23 Queen here 
8 Ten — 22 24 Knave hearts arts 
9 Nine diamonds 25 Ace ſpades 
10 Queen diamonds-- 26 King diamonds 
11 Knave e 27 Nine clubs 222405 
12. Queen cus 28 Ace hearts... 
13 Eight hearts - 5 29 King hearts 
14 Seven hearts 30 Ei t cuba 
, el 
en ſpa 31 king 
18 Nine ſpades 32 Queen — ; 


You then ſhuffle the 2 and. cutting at the wide card, 


hearts, you lay the eight cards that 


Then ſhuffling the remaining cards a ſecond time, yoꝶ ęut at 
the ſecond wide card, which will be the ſeven of ſpades, and lay 


in like manner, the eight ſpades down on the table. Tou 


ſhuffle the cards a . time, and . 1 to any one to 


1206 bs GALE'S\KECHEATIONS: 


cut, he will: naturally cut them at the wis tante, which is the 
ſeven of diamonds, and conſequently divide the remaining 
cards into two equal "_ one val which will be CO 


and the other clubs, | SEES hs. %o 


Ie Cards at e Letay a, — — Pol 
into two equal ants, and ou = at FROM ai 


«i ae ,,... T 


YOU are firſt to agree, "that * kin queen, abi lad knave 
ſhall count, as uſual, 10, the ace 1, a the other cards ac- 
cording to the number of the points. Then diſpoſe the 
cards, by the table for 32 numbers, in the following order, 
and obſerve, that the laſt carl of the * diviſion muſt be a 


wide care. F 
Oraler of the Cura, kf Aung . 1 
3 e e $1 ot * — 2 
2 Nine clubs 4; 8. ' } 
9 — pn * Han 
20 Knave monde 
10 Nine hearts | 7 26 Kune how 12 = : 
11 Queen fpades 2 22 | 
12 Knave clubs” 5 5 Nine ſpade 
13 Ten diamonds” '\ 29 King _ 
14 Ten heart: 30 Ace diamonds 
- 16 King hearts 331 Seven cluhs 
16 WY , 8 | 32 Eight clubs. * 
| ou 


4 N * 7 
— #» N * — : - 


; 4 4 1 y; ww a 

* ron ads akin e whethen they be eut ut Feb vide 
card, and if W nets. ad must bare them LW or cut them again 
youre 
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GALR'S /AECREATIONS; 


before We 1 will ſtand inthe following order, 


Cards. ane Cards. Number 
e e Brobght up 3 
1 Nine hace „ Cr an. * 
2 King ſpades 16 7 Ten diamonds © 3 | 
5 * 8 Ten hearts 24 
4 Seven diamonds . 7 9 Ace clubs | 
5 Ace ſpades Wr 10 Ave hearts (wide ar) , 
Do Ge A es 


| Brought up © 101 
11 Eig ht 1 


8 22 Queen hearts 10 
12 Eight f — 8 23 Nine diamonds 49 
13 Seven 7 24 Knave diamonds 10 
14 Nine clubs 925 Eight diamonds 8 
rs Knave ſpades - 10 26 King diamonds 10 
Ten ſpades 10 27 Queen diamonds 10 
17 Queen clubs - ' 10 28 Knave hearts os 
18 Nine hearts 9 29 King clubs ne 
19 Queen | 2 io 30 Ace — DOE 
20 Knave clubs 10 31 Seven clubs 7 
21 goers r nd 32 . aD u, 
ö Carried up 11 7 Pic Toml- 194 


Warn the cards are by ſbutlling diſpoſed i in this order, you 


cut them at the wide ,card, and pronounce, that the' cards you 

have 5 off contain 66 points, and conſequently the remaining 

* 4. This recreation excites a great degree of admiration, 
the app 


lying theſe cards to the next 9 
much greater. 


The 8 aber 15 


ͤ— — „„ 


Warn you would perform this recreation with the cards 


uſed in the laſt, you muſt obſerve not to diſorder the firſt "ten 


cards in them down on the table. Putting thoſe cards 
together, in their proper order, therefore-you \ſhuffle them a 
ſecond time in the ſame manner, and offer them to anꝶ one to 
cut, obſerving carefully if he cut them at the wide card, which 
vill be che ace of hearts, and will then be at top; 3 


* \ 44%... o us *Mh.. i - 
* * * 0 „ 1 l „ r — 


| e — 107 
Ten then ſhuffle, them carefully, according to! the method 
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* * —_—— 
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muſt make * under Gee ates; cut den till 
it is; and the A —— 1 in N wy = "ow 
will repique the perſon againſt whom you play, though you Jet 
him oe $:* after he has em in what fit you ſhall 
make the repique. _ 


"Gai the Cards after thy Ge RATE. 
: 17 Nine diamonddss k 


_ 


+ 


2 Eight ſpades 13 Knave diamonds 
3 'Knave ſpades 19 Nine hearts 
: Tea ſpade 20 Queen ſpades. 
41 Seven hearts - 
A Knave > 22 Nine clubs 
4 23 Ten hearts 
Eight diamonds na my x9 * 
ght iamon 25 in k. 
922 King diamonds... , Seven diamonds - at 
11 j — 8 8 | 
12 Ace diamonds 28 King 59 N 3: * 
13 Seyen clubs 220 Ace ſpades P or 
14 Eight clubs % 0 Ten [ 
15 Knave hearts 31 Ten diamonds A 92 ag; 
| 16 Kiss e f 32 Ace hearts | s yo 
| i wide e + 4:4 | 


Tas cards bees * difpoſed, vou alk your 41 in 
whad ſuit you ſhall repique him. If he fay in clubs, or 
diamonds, you muſt deal the c by W nd the a 
will ene | 


— i cs 
Diamonds. eight 
Clubs, eiche | 

2 —— ſeven 


* 
* 
| " _ . ' 4 IS! - 5 
„r 
- 
” I _ 9 
* ten n n 
» 
4+ . 2 4 ' : 1 
3 4 89x 11 
- N 
* 
x 


- Hearts, king .\ Clube, 2 : oF: I 
« : x4 4 nbd 5 — 4 
. — a — : 
nine —kn  .. : 
eight ine 
ſeven Diamonds, ace 
u Spades, queen A king 
g nave queen 


Nentree 


Ir he ee ets y, who i is ſuppoſed to be elder; 
hand, * named clubs, for repique, and has taken in five 
cards, you muſt then lay out the queen, knave, and. nine 
of diamonds,, and you Va have, with the three WW" ou 
take in, a fixicm major in clubs, and quatorze tens If he: 
leave one or two you muſt diſcard all the diamonds. 

Ir he require to be repiqued in diamonds, then diſcard the queen, 
knave, and nine of clubs: or all the clubs, if he leave two cards; 
and you will then have a hand of the ſame ſtrength as before. 

or, If the adv ſhould diſcard five o hearts, you. 
will not repique him, as he will then have'a Jeptiem in ſpades: 
or if he only take one card: but F one can 
do, who has the leaſt knowledge of — I the 


againſt whom you would be in hearts or pades, 
you muſt deal the 2 by twos, an the game will ſtand ns 
Elder hand; Younger hand. 
King diamonds. Ace clubs | 
Knave diamondds King clubs 
Wine diamonds Ace diamonds * 
Eight diamonds Queen A 
Queen clubs e 536 et ang | 
"Knave'clubs © ' Kanave . Soares 4 
Nine elubts Ten ſpades 
Eight clubs King hearts 3 
„Seven clubs vat, Queen hearts mung 
Eight hearts Kunave hearts ent}; 
Seven hearts Ten hearts 
Eight ſpades Nine hearts 
Rentree. | Rentree. 
Seven ſpades + fam Ten clubs 
Seven diamonds | Ten diamonds 
Nine ſpades : Ace hearts 
King ſpades | 


entree 


Ace ſpades 


* — 
— . 
| 
. — 
3 1 , 9 
” * % 
3 . 
. 


| — 
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1  ontr's xrekEATIONS, . 


Tr he require to be repiqued in hearts, you keep the quint 


to a king in hearts, and the ten of ſpades,-and la out which 


of the reſt you pleaſe; then, even if he ſhould leave two 
cards, you will have a fixiem major in hearts, and quartorze 
tens, which will make a repique. | ahh ep 2h 

Bur if he demand to be repiqued in ſpades; 'at the end 
of the deat you muſt dextrouſſy paſs the three cards that are 
at the bottom of the ſtock (that is, the ten of clubs, ten of 
diamonds, and ace of hearts) to the top, and by that means 
you reſerve the nine, king, and ace of ſpades. for yourſelf: 
ſo that by keeping the quint in hearts, though you ſhould be 


. obliged to lay out four cards, you will have a fixiem to a king 


in ſpades, with which, and the quint of hearts, you muſt make 
a repique. s ty 8 2 / 

"On$xxve here likewiſe, that if the adverfary lay out * 
three cards, you will not make the repique; bũt that he wi 
never do, unleſs he be quite ignorant of the game, or has 
ſome knowledge of your intention. 5 


Tuts laſt ſtroke of payer has gained reat applauſe, when 


thoſe that have publickly performed it, have known how to 
conduct it dextroufly, Many perſons who underſtand the 


nature of combining the cards, have gone as far as the paſſing 
the three cards from the bottom of the ſtock, and have then 


been forced to confeſs their ignorance of n which 


it was performed. 1 

Hs: rr 
PRO VIDE thirty two cards that are differently coloured; 
on which ſeveral different words are wrote, and different 
objects painted. Theſe cards are to be dealt two and two, 


to four perſons, and at three different times, ſhuffling them 
each time. After the firſt deal every one's cards are to be of 
the ſame colour: after the ſecond deal, they are all to have 
objects that are ſimilar; and after the third, words that convey 


a ſentiment. | 


- 9 ? 4 * * 
EY * 0 : > 
* ; - ' : . | 
% 9 1 ' 1 - - 


Diſpoſe 


282 mwX 


n 
— 


1 GALE” 5 ArckzArions. 5 


n 2 Diſpoſe ofthe earl in — K. * 


Order of 
the cards. — Ohe ee 
r Pele, rede I fd 
„ Fleer hm 
r Flower Flowers 
8 White Bird To hear 
* White ; 
3 
es Red 
od * Red 
10 Red 
it Grey 
- 12 Green 
-17BY White 
14 White 
4 - Yellow 
230 + Yellow 
: 17 White 
18 Yellow 
19 Yellow 
20 White 
21 Red 
22 Red 
23 Green 
24 Green 
256 Green 
2 Green 
2 5 Yellow 
2 | Li 
2 Yellow 
31 White 
32 White 
The cards thus coloured, figured and tranſcribed are to be 
put in a caſe, in the order they here ſtand. | 


Wuazn you would rm this recreation you take the 
cards out of.the caſe, and ſhew, without changing the- order - 
in which were put, that the colours, objects, and words 
are all . then ſhuffle hem _ 


MH =P . cat RECREATLONS.. 


- 


fame manner bene nd deal them two 80 to 9 
© Perſons, obſerving that they do not take up their cards till all 
are dealt, nor mix them her: and the eight cards dealt to 
each perſon will * 4 all of one — ur. Fou then 
take each t thoſe of the ſecond perſon 
under thoſe of the PS and 1 colt of the fourth perſon under 
thoſe of the third. After which you ſhuffle them a ſecond 
time, and having dealt them in the ſame manner, on the firſt 
perſon's cards will be painted all the birds; on the ſecond 
perſon's cards, all the butterflies; on thoſe 'of the third, the 
; and pn thoſe of the fourth, the flowers. You take 
the 4 a fecond time, and obſerving the ſame precautions, 
muffle and deal them as before, and then the firſt perſon, who 
- hadthelaſttime the birds in his hands, will have the worn 
in his hand that compoſe this ſentence, = 


OOO 464 Ie 2. — ow 150 
ol co Gans 


| Of ir oe 2 3 = 
Ts third, who had the oranges, will have this ſentence, 
Al in my Phyllis, I find in you, beauty aud ſweetneſs, 
Taz fourth, who had the flowers, will have theſe word, 
demi flowers, adorn the 296, of wy 222 1 
We 


The nde with Carte Blanch. 


IX the following recreations relative to piquct, we ſhall 


confine ourſelves to the order in which the cards wuſt ſtand 
after they are cut, and ready to be dealt. They who chooſe to 
ſhuffle them firſt (in order to make the ance appear 
the more extraordin 2 may eaſily diſpoſe them in a proper 
order for that pu i recourſe to the table of 
. "combinations for 32 num 


Order 


At, 4 v 
Lo _ "ac Su 


4 „ . p p —_—Y 1 
2 © Su? os I. . 1 
dur ret cc Al oi of the c | 
* » & 
< 18 . * — 
2 2 44 * 41 
- 


- 


varz's W | 


o = 2 e ee 


1erf TY Lo 04. Dern 
| „ .3 Seven 


E. 13 Queen 


der Tuoungee 4 Ten hearts 
md x | k. 5 Ace Karts | 
. Knave ſpades 

nd e y, 7 Nine hearts 
8 Eight clubs 

Hg E. 9 Queen ſpades | WR 
ns, | 98 18 Ace diamonds 3 of 
rho v. 1 Eight hearts | 
| 12 Eight ſpades 


ubs 


14 Ace clubs 


Ts; Nine diamonds 


ies, I . Nine clubs 


E 47 Jong King diamonds Jos 
: Ten diamonds * - 1 


, HE v 19 Seven hearts 


” 20 Seven diamonds 


| F 21 Nine ſpades 


N 
2 4 


22 Knave diamonds oy ; — 
23 Ten clubs Noe 
24 Eight diamonds © : ö 


* Ex 25 King hearts 
yy 24856 Kingclubs 


1 King! hearts 
2 


| 7 0 | King ſpades ' 
hall | l 29 Ten ſpades 
and ren 30 Queen clubs 
e to en — Knave clubs 
Knave hearts 


Dear f an "m . 2 32 
. . 1 3 


- 


11 


: 
of 9 
6 - . 
24/0" 4&7 2.2%) 
f ö ; at 


» 2 "S * 
1 


1—.— 


Elder. e ch Younger. - 


Ace ſpades ' -: png HCL | * 
Queen ſ MWMWine clubs 
| Knave, — Fight clubs 
Nine ſpads _ Seven clubs 
SBerven ſpades Ten hearts 
Ace —— * Ae hearts 
King diamon | . 
Qpmeen diamonds | Seven hearts 
| Knave diamonds Nine diamonds | 
Ten diamonds Eight diamonds 
Ace hearts LF f 
Ace clubs : 5 
9 _ 
King hearts ie 
Queen hearts EKnave cheſts © 
King clubs RS | |Knave 41 5 
King ſpades 
Ten ſpades 9 


Tax cards bein * al tet you IVE the other pl yer to 


caſt his eye over hich he . on 
condition, that if be May's *. dealt him he ſhall be eldeſt; 
but if he take the other ſie ſhall be youngeſt. 

Ir he keep the hand dealt him, Which in appearance is much 
preferable to the other, he will naturally lay out the four loweſt 
. ſpades, and leave a card, by carrying the quint in diamonds and 

— aces. Lou then tell down your carte blanch, and keepin 
the two quarts in clubs and hearts, lay out the others, a 
with your rentree you will have a in clubs and a 
quint in hearts, with which you will nike a repique, count- 
ing wa points, though if the cards yer payed you would be 


le ch the oppoſite player chooſe the youn eſt hand, you then 
diſcard the quart to a king in diamonds” with the ſeven of 
ſpades, and with your rentree you will bins a ſixiem major in 
33 and quatorze of aces; by which you will make repique 
and capot, | HI 
\ U. | | 


1 5 


K 


** 
ol- 


3 


* 


e berg ese 


Hint Alco 


the game. 
cat of Pique hve yo 


following order. 
©», calle! 


E. 
v. 
E. 

. 


. 
. 
. 
, le 
* 


m 'rhils we feptqee, i de other þ 
keep the hand dealt him, and diſcard His diamonds; but 
2 the other caſey, no RARE. 


22 E22 


ae Ace ſpades 
2 Eight ſpades 
Tounger 2 


Knave clubs 
4 Ten clubs 
5 Ace clubs 
6 r hearts 
. ght clubs 
Nine diamonds 
9 Queen clubs 
10 Eight diamonds 
11 Seven clubs | 
14 — ö erp | 
13 Len 
14 Eight hearts. 
is King obs 
I u 
17. King 1 | 


18 8 


19 Knave di 


20 Seven es 

21 Seve pads 

1,98 Knave ſpades - 
25 King hearts 


23 Seven — 
24 Knave ſpades 


26 Knave hearts 


Renee K. 5; Queen hearts 


| Rentree Y. 


Seven hearts 
29 Ten hearts 


30 Ace hearts 
31 Queen diamonds 
32 King diamonds 

© L + 


the elder Hand, thugh l dn. 
after they are dealt. © | 


; THR cre rand, dun ave beech 


— * TX. 
> K 
% 
* p 4 
1416 
2 - 4 — 
— II 
= 
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Tu cards. 


thus diſpoſed 1 when ere n en. 
| bandsof th two 152 will be as follows, 
* - Elder. / 3% ae” 2 2h. 

Spades ace 5 Diamonds, ace 

queen ' » | 
=— knave. . F 
— 7 Clubs, king 

eight ( © ; knave 1 
Clubs, ace 99— ten 
—— queen 32 — nine 
Hearts, nine — eight. 
Diamonds, eight Spades, nine 

ſeven —— ſeven | 

King hearts 15 Seven hearts 
Queen hearts Ace hearts 
Knave hearts £447 King diamonds 
Ten hearts Queen diamonds 


Yov then give the other ayers the liberty of chooſing either 
hand, hut without ſeeing 12a 'Tf he chooſe . the elder hand, 
you diſcard the king of clubs, with the nine and ſeven of 


| Tpades, and by your rentree you will have a fixiem in diamonds. 
and the point which will make aa, and then added to the quint 


n clubs will make n and you will neceſſarily win, as the ad- 
ab, will not fail to la dut his two ſmall hearts. 

Ir, on the contrary, he chooſe the younger hand, you dif- 
card the knave, ten and eight of ſpades, with the ſeven and 
_ eight of diamonds: then by taking in the quint to a king in 
hearts, you will have a ſeptiem in hearts, a tierce major in 

' ſpades, and three queens, which will tell 90, though the ad- 

verſary ſhould diſcard to the Wr . poſſible. | 


* In all se Rocreations with Piet Were eure a wide card 
last, that they may be properly cut, 


= 


$1 


— RECREATION?. rr. 


at Pigu lebe give the other Player wit" ily the Choice of © 
the ſuit in which he ill ba -repigued, but that of dealing the Garids 
by Ts or by T hrees, and of Jaking either end n 
dealt, you being to tell and play int. : | 
THI wt ah follows: 
1 Queen clubs 17 Queen ſpades 
2 etre a = _— ſ bs MI 
Eight clu te! 19 Eight 
© love clubs Anke Seven fpaden 
| wide car wide eat 
s Ace hearts zt 21 Ace diamondds 
6 King hearts 22 King diamonds N 
Knave hearts 23 Knave diamonds 4 
Ten hearts 24 Ten diamonds * | _ 
9 Queen hearts 25 Queen diamonds N 
2 Nine hearts 236 Nine diamonds | 25 
11 Eight hearts 27 Eight diamonds © | _ 
12 Seven hearts 28 Seven diamonds 
5 wide card 1 N 
13 ſpades 1 F clubs 
14 King ſpades 30 King clubs 
15 Knave ſpades 31 Knave clubs 
16 Ten ſpades - 32 Ten clubs 2 
Ir is evident ths dot of the cards, that if t 
j cut at any one of the wide cards, which are the laſt 


ſuit, there will be always a ſtoek of eight cards of the Game ſuit. 
Conſequently, if he with wham you play require to be me- 
r in clubs, by cutting at the firſt wide card, which is the 
even of clubs, the eight clubs will neceſſarily be at the _ 
of the pack, and you Sil have for your rentree à quint 


in clubs, The fame will happen in all the other al by e 
ting at the ſeven of each. I be del the cans by wn, 2 
hands will be as follows *. 


| © The hands will be ahrays the zaine, though in different puts — 5 


- 


- 4 

* — 
W's 5, +. 

- 2 * . 
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* FI 1 8 * Was 620 ad ll ba —_—_ | Young. 3 
Ace hearts e ie off 
King hearts ende 
Queen wow Bight bearte nt 
| agar : | Seven hearts er 
Ace ſpades nave C 
5 King Trades. Ten 3 > oe 
Queen 33 Eight f #4 SAFE 2 
ine ſpades Seven ſpades | 
Ace diamonds - Knave diamonds - 
King diamonds © Ten diamonds © 
ueen diamonds Eight diamonds . KO e 
Nine diamonds Seven diamond N 
1 | enn. W 
Ace club Nine club 
King clubs... Eight clubs 
Knave clubs — clubs 
Ten clubs 3 
Queen cba 
Bur if he deal the cards by three the hands will fan thus: 
Elder. I. Pt _—_ 
Ace hearts SLY Ten hearts te 
King hearts „ 
Knave hearts Nine hearts 
Seven hearts „ 4 
Ace ſpades 6 Knaye'f _—; 5 9 
. ſpades Ten ſpades : fs q 
Nine fpades - N Seven ſpades _ q 
Eight ſpades Ace diamonds 5 effe 
Knave diamonds King enen bes 
Ten diamonds Nine diamonds _ recc 
Queen diamonds . ' Eight diamotids . 7 
: hs * Seven diamonds | x R 
| | "wor 8 Rentree. | | 3 : 2 
Ace clubs Nine clubs 5 
King clubs 4 Eight clubs 
Knave clubs OX Seven clubs * 
Ten clubs 
- Queen clubs | 


2 * 


I the other player require to be repiqued in ſpades, you cur 


mem at the 7 of that Gait; and tell him he is at liberty to deal 


Jio ſtill eldeſt. ' 


them by twos or threes®.. If he deal. them by twos, he is to 
chooſe which hand he will have, without ſeeing them; you be: 
ſpades,” and diamonds;'and either of the two queens ; and by 
your rentrée you will have a quint major in clubs, quatorze 


aces, andaquatorze kings, by Which yo make a repique. But . 
if he chooſe the cards dealt for t 


ſeven of hearts, ſpades, and diamonds, and any two of the 
eigbesz and you will have by your rentree tne ſamgyuint in 
clubs, quatorze queens and quatorze 7 80 which will alſo 


make a repique. | 


Ie 


Ir the adverſary deal the cards by threes, and keep his hand, 
you diſcard the king, eight and ſeven of hearts, with the nine. 
and eight of ſpades ; and by your rentree you will have the 


quint major in clubs, a tierce tuo a queen in diamonds, three 


aces, three queens, and three knaves, with which you make 4 
repique. But if he chooſe the cards dealt for the elder, you dif- 
card the queen and nine of hearts, the knave and ſeven of 
ſpades, and the ace of diamonds, and you will then have the 
ſame quint in clubs, a tierce to a nine in diamonds, three kings 
and three tens, with which you will tell: ag points, therefore by 
playing one, you can in this caſe makeia pique only. | 


. exemplary Caſe at Piquet, where you repique your ES 
| either. 


ter giving him the Choice of having the Card dealt 


wos or T Arent. 


TO diſpoſe the cards in the order neceſſary to produce the 


effect here required, and in all others where vou give the choice 
of havingthe cards dealt either by twos or threes, you muſt haye 
recourſe to the following table. VI: 0047 C08 


* Youareto take care he does not shuffle the cards ; and the better 
to prevent it, you may so dispose them as to shuffle them before him, 
after the manner explained in some of the foregoing Recreation 


+4 


Cards 
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e elder, you diſcard the 


_—_— 


"Tar able owe the Ar APs ot reſult from the. 
two different methods of dealing the cards; that the eldeſt hand 
has always, in'ſome order or other, the ſix cards placed againſt 
the numbers, , 2, 9, 13, 14. and 21; and the younger, the 
fix cards placed againſt 4, 11, 12, 16, 8 It ſhews. 
likewiſe, that the 12 cards marked 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 22, may be in either . ſo __ concerns 
the manner of dealing the cards, 


FA 1 


_ 


| 8 — 2 6 0 A 2 


Brin x 


A, 
"I** 
* 4 


N 1 


S md ie ts gue cate 


— 


marked 1, 2 14, and 27, will always 
dry e hand, and cheſs marked 4, rx, 12, 16, a3, and 24, 
will be in your own hand, you muſt apply ſix numbers 


may chooſe as you pleaſe) will always make a great han d, and 
| ropes to the. adverſary. ' The great cards. which 2 4 are 

forced to leave, you muſt diſtribute among the varia a 
I ia ſuch manner that they . 
dealt either way, 


which we here give for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 

compoſe theſe ſorts of games themſelyes. To the numbers 4, 
11, 12, 16, 23, and 24, annex A ſixiem major in hearts, which. 
joined to the three tens of the rentree are ſufficient to make a 


| — ue, 2 

your point, 5 
Key iy BS en to di So oat = 

by the column of variable cards, 
ther the cards are dealt by twos or threes, large ſe-. 
quence # f as you —_— —— a Bhs 
cards. 


— vr" ty" hb. "IN 


of each k fas, 


be in the ad- 


to ſuch cards, as with the — of the rentree, (which you | 


Tuis method we have obſerved in the following exar 27 ple, 
wou 


eſt Pon pint, by havin 228 the 15 3 


2 1 4 


1 King diamonds ty Ace clubs * 8 >, | 
2 Ace diamonds ' 18 Seven ſpades © 9 * 
Nine diamondss 48 i £25 
4 2 hearts ; 291 FB En. | 
5 des "12503 Wt Kaye damen * 
7 ht ei — 22 Big clubs 1 
Eph f _ © 24 Queenheart®”> 
King clubs 25 Knave Bun I 
ro Seven hearts 26 Nine ſpades 22 
III King hearts | me 275 Knave clubs <5 
12 Nine hearts 202443 15.1 Eight hearts | P79 
13 Queens ee 209 Nineclobs ot 
14 Seven diamonds ' 30 Ten 9 1 $4 . 
1s Seven clubs 31 Ten f F. 
16 Knave nn 32 Ten . 


5 If you cannot effect this by the onde that. are to be lt the. p 


versary, you must 80 _—_— his — 2 may * out his 


Ing 82 as in the metamorphosed 


[ 
/ 


_ 1 


r 
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. There i is no that any ef theſe e 
at et mould be applied "to a — — poſe, for aſter the 
cards have been once ſhuffled it will be im- 
poffible to ſucceed in any one Na eder are, however, 

_ tricks to be played at this, as at all other games, with the 
' cards; ſuch as changing the whole 4 wn or ſome particular 
cards, or takin g in part, or all the di or making the — 
that is. bringing part of the cards at bottom to the top, as will 
be more x. Naned, all of Whieh many perſons can per- 
form ſo 1 y, that it is impoſſible rf the eye to diſcover 
them. We ſay notbitig of the praftice of marking the cards, 
| 2 5 of 2 7 almoſt every one's experience will aſſord ſufficient 
| 7 the misfortune, it is indubitably true, 
Rat 25 who are ſtrictly honeſt in all other men 
are di fon at cards; and that no rank or condition An, 


no, nor women neither, u Lp 0g free from this vice. 


Several di ifferent Cards being fhewn to di ferent Peron, + that cock 
| of them may fox ou-ane of thyſh Cards, to name et is <> each 
- Perſon fixed,  _ | 
THERE muſt. be 45 wan) different "I ſhewn to ach re. 
ſon, as there are perſons to chooſe; therefore, ſuppoſe there 
three perſcins, 8 to each of them you muſt ſhew three 
and Eins d he firſt-perſon to retain one in his memory, you 
lay thoſe t — down, and ſhew three others to the ſecond 


perſon, and io to the third. You then take up the firſt perſon's 


cards, and lay them down, ene by one, ſeparately, with their 
faces upwards. Nou next place the ſecond perſon's card over 
the fi and in like manner the third perſon's end ane; (the 
ſecond's ; ſo that in each paxcel there will be one card. belong 


to each pero n. Tou then aſk each of them in which — 
I his card is, mo when. you know that, you. immediately 
know which card it is; for the firſt perſon's card will always 


be the firſt, the ſecond perſon's the ſecond, and the third per- 

Jon's the third, in that parcel where they each ſay his card is, 
Tuts Recreation may be performed with a. ſingle perſon, b 

King him fix on three, four, or E nd * 


— 1 f 
+6: * 


you 


' . 


\ 
{ | 


af the cards you will be ſure to ſucceed, 
N rr even though the 
SS; my SY 0 een wr ne. e 


. p 0 * « 1 
. KKS ee wmoco ico. 


-K FAN 


a 


n 


IS 


© 


RS SES EPERSTIE CSS 


To id, Anme of the Numbers of tron Card! 


eee eee. _- 

you mult they him us many as bois te chanfü nx 
and every parcel; muſt confiſt of that number, out f, — 

he muſt fix on ond and you then proceed as befor, ann 
vou the partel that contains each of his cards. — a 


eee 


Yu, b 


1 Bx the rank of the card we. mean whether it — king, 


&c. Lou are therefore firſt to fix a certain number to 
each card, thus, you call the king 4, the queen 3, the knave 3, 
the ac 2, and the others nme Haf- 56 
ee e and ler the perten draw; ung ane 
of them then turning ip the remaining cards, you add, 1 
number of the firſt to-that of the — that tu the 
and fo an; till it amount to ten, which you. then reject — 
begun or if it be more, you reject the ten and carry - 
the remainder to the next card; and fo continue till yon _ 
to the laſt card: amd to the la you amit add 
rpg whangney ry a 1 een) rv 
more than 20, and the remainder will ba the number of the 
E 


ide card drawn was a nave; if 3, a queen, G. og 
Pale as 


; dren from 4 Pack of Care pin d 5 
| hich 


THR Salt cans | here ul, as. before, 


NR * 
add as many more cards to ench of thoſe he hass 
e e eee | 


Let the perſon 


the remaining cards in your hand, -and — to ſearch 
ſome card amo — Gag tell them over to n 

mimber will be the amount ofthe two: in ex- 
ample will make this plain. Suppoſe the perf = drawn 
a to and a 5, oo cnt abs; garde to — to make 
the number 25, and 18 cards to che laſt, for the ſame reaſon; 


15 T 


now 15 and 18 make 33, and the two-cands: themſelves make 


35, which: deducted from ga leaves 1% Which muff be the 

c any Lad ele Toon KA 
wh. + 4 i 
Tuts Recreation may be performed without your touchi 


n "UNS let the perſon who has drawn the two c 


M 2 daeduct 


. 5 @ALE'S RECREATIONS, | 8 | 
deduct the numbers of each of them from'26,- which is half 
the number of the pack, and after adding the remainders 
let , yon the amount, which you privately 
deduct from 52, the number of all the cards, and the remainder 
will be the amount of the two cards. For example, 2 
the two cards to be, as before, 10 and 7j then 
deducting 10 from 26 there remain 16; and deducting 7 — 
26 there remain 19; thoſe two remainders added together will 
make 35, which you ſubtract from 52, and there muſt remain 
= for the amount of the two cards, as before. 

As the number 26 may be thought to lead to a diſcovery 
of the principle on which the Recreation is founded, it being 
| manly the half of the pack, to render it more myſterious 
you may take any other number leſs than 26, but greater than 
10, as for example 24, and let the party ſũ ſũtract the number 
of each of. his cards from that; therefore, ſuppoſing the 
numbers to be as before 10 and 4, the remainders will be 14 and 
2 which make 31, to which you muſt add 4, for the double 

— the i ou took from 26, and the amount will be 35, which 
-oghy, why at aut a as before. By this alteration the 
Perfarrimice will not be, rendered more abſtruſe, but alſo 
more diverſified, as 4 puns the number, from which 
thoſe of the two — be deducted, every time you repeat 
the experiment. 
Tuts Recreation may be performed, equally well, with. A 
pack of piquet cards, and then the numbers of the two cards 
muſt be dedudted from 16, which is the half of the pack; or 
if you chooſe to make it more myſterious, from an 
5 than 16 and more than v0; afterwards adding; as 
an of what that wander wants to maks 


t 16. 


Tel te nant of he hege, nel Cad that 6 Pa 
all draw from the Pack. . 


AFTER the. has drawn bis three cards, you are to 
ene yourd and lay it afide; for it is neceſſary that the 
—_— of the remaining cards be diviſible by 3, which they 
be, in à pack 166. y cards, if only 3 be drawn. The 
card ydu draw you the confederate, and 1 it is 
b the aid of — ou diſcover the amount o 
n. ul abe party to 20d as many more io each of his.cards 
W 
Lei | remaining 


ou aw ww a9) © ..T a ea'x=—£. ii. ia ze . 


S g esse 


SSSR 


S853 


AES 


SFA 


** ' 
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remaihing 48 cards; therefore, ſuppoſe he bas drawn a 1200 7,ñ x p 
and a 67 to the firſt he muſt add 6 cards, to the ſecond gy, 
ta the third 10 which, together make 254 and ther 4/6: 
drawn being added to them make 29, Nen then. take. the 
remaiping cards, and telling them over, as in the laſt Recreation, 
you find their number to be 23, which muſt de the amount of 
the three cards the perſon dre y. 019910 ag irg of T 
You may perform this Recreation likewiſe without touching 
the cards, as thus: after the party has drawn his three Garda, 
and yqu have drawn one, let him deduct the number of, 
of the cards he has drawn from 7, Which is one tlird oi the 
pack; after you have drawn your card: and let him teli you the 
amount of the ſeveral remainders, to which you privately add 
one ſor the card you drew, and deducting 2 * 
the 


52, the whole: number of carils, the remainder will, 
amount of the three cards drawn. For example, ſuppoſe the 
three cards to be 10% 7, and 6, asg before; then each of thoſe 
numbers being fubtrated from 7, the remainders will be 
reſpe&ively 2, ich and 1t, which, added together, make 2 
to which * 915 card you drew being added makes 29, an 
that number deduted from 52 leaves 23, which is the amount 
of the three carts the party = We 
Tuxkx is little reaſon to imagine any one will diſcover 
why you here make choice of the number 17; but if you are 
be K of rendering the Recreation ſtill more abſtruſe, and 
at the ſame time ſuſceptible of greater variety, you may fix 
on any other number leſs than 17, but mere 103 2 
afterwards add to the amount of the remainders the double of 
what that number is leſs than 17; in the ſame manner as in 
the laſt Recreation. PL" | | | 


Tuis Recreation alſo may be performed with, «pack of 
piquet cards; but then you muſt draw, on, What will anſwer 


the ſame purpoſe, deduct , in your own mind, from the 
whole number za, that the remainder may be divifible by 3; 
and let him deduct; the number of each oft cauds from that 
ſum, which is 10, and add the remainders together, as before; 
thus, if his three cards be ro, 7, and 6, he is to dedu each of 


them from 10, which is the third part of 30; therefore the 


remainders will be o, z, and 4, which, added together, make 7, 
and that · added to the 2 you deducted from the Oe number, 
makes 9, which taken from 32, leaves 23, and that muſt be the 
amount of his three cards. gp Ks! 
#3 ©. F208 "M3 Pi, 165 $78» — An Auoßg 
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| > ago, 
| combinations may be a 


e the dodrine of of 
writing in cypher, and 
dee, d place, as vill appear by the 


| To communicate Intelligence by a Pack of Piguet Cards. © 


TAs varies pet's ages in whey oor He TS 


ſhall be firſt placed, and then ſhall be ſhuffled. Thus, 


C ——— fof — in the order as hereafter 


and then ſhuffled off 3 from the t 
the next 3 over wem, a by making off : r K. 
ſo alternately. Therefore the wht the cypher firſt 
writes the contents of it on a paper, and then copies 


tte firſt 32 letters on the cards, by writing one letter on every 


card; he then ſhuffles them in the manner deſcribed, and writes 


- the ſecond: 42 letters: he ſhuffles them a ſecond time and writes 


the third 38 letters, and fo of the reſt. Az-cxample will make 
this plain. Suppoſe the letter to be as follows: _ 


T am _ Full march to relieve you1-within|: three dam 1 Hall he 
e S an a qe 
what you owe to countriy, to m 
Oe Live with Foulef. with 2 n 


Order of the cards before f 
OEM the uſt ſluffle, | 14 | 
Ace f Fa d uy t 
Ten diamonds len! 
e — =  mlmoiY 
ee "204 John „ 1 . 
Nin ubs .nhleo- 
Seven diamonds Fbmri- 
Nine diamonds u e a4 t A 
Ace clubs „I 
2 | n 
n ſpades mi a1 u w 
Ten clubs NU . 
Tien hearts „ 
Qveen ſpades e 
Fight diamonds haby w 
W #y0 . | 


| * By dn the cad in his manner ter ei Fain ern vo 
to pot under at last. 


* 
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„ „ ee ee 
1 dee N 1 ü „e 
Nine f e 1 1 
King Feteu'o 

& a. MER „ 410 
Eight ſpades „1 „ 
EKnave clubs of antg 

_ — Seven clubs | ets by 

Ace hearts. greedy 
een, 
Ace diamonds 1 1 


Knave | | i awbhmat 
Ten | "$eyer rn 


King diamonds . - ttibur 


e kh km mw 
King clubs 18 i 42 | 
Knave diamonds neuro | 


| Tus perſon that receives theſe cards aun places thinr iu che 


order agreed on, and tranſcribes the firſt letter on eve 


He then fhuffles them, according to order, and tranſeribes the 4 


ſecond letter on each card. He ſhuffles them a ſecond” time 


and tranſeribes the third letter; and fo of the reſt. 


Ir the cards were to be ſhuffled the ſecond time by threes 


and fours, the third time by twos and fours, &c. it would 


make the cypher ſtill more difficult to diſcover: though as all 
depend on the combination of letters, there are ſcarce 
any that may not. be dec red with Lupe ann; ; as we 
ſhall ſhew er on. 
by their nature moſt free how ſuſpicion of being cyphers; as 
for example, if the letters were here wrote wick one of the 


E00 n 


Pack. 
The Card deere we the menue 


LET « perſon draw an card from the reſt, an h 
the middle of the pack. You make the © ae tle | 


the' card will conſequently be at top. en placing the 8 
on the table, cover it with a handkerchief, and putting your 
hand under it, take off the top card, and after ſeeming to 


ſearch among the cards for 4 time, draw it out. 
Tuts Recreation may be performed wh 1 putting the cards in 


* s pocket, after the pals is made Several cards 


ers are the beſt, that are 


- 


"p 4 —— 
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may alſo be drawm and placed together in the middle of the 
pack, and the paſs then male. 255 

To change-the Cards that ſeveral Perſons have draws from the Pack. 

ON the top of the pack put any card you pleaſe, fuppoſe the 
queen of chit. Make the pak and bring that card to the 
middle of the pack, and offer it a perſon to draw. Then, by 

cutting the cards, bring the queen again to the middle of the 
pack. Make the paſs a ſecond time, and — to the top, 
and ſhuffle the cards without diſplacing on the top. 
Make the paſs a third time, and bring it to the nuddle of the 
Y pack, and offer it to a ſecond perſon to draw; who muſt be at 
|  _. a proper diſtance from the firſt perſon, that he may not perceive 
it is the ſame card. After the like manner did five perfons 
draw the ſame card. Ta « 

SHUFFLE the paek, without loſing ſight of the queen of 
clubs, and laying down four other cards with the queen, aſk 
each perſon if he fees his card there. They will all reply-yes, 
gy ALES Ro gegen of clubs. Place tour af hole cards 
to the and drawing the queen privately away; you 
approach the firſt perſon, and-ſhewing him that card, lo that 
the others cannot ſee it, and alk. if that be his card. [Then 
putting it on the top of the pack blow an it; or give it a ſtroke 
with your hand, and ſhew it in the fame manner to the ſecond. 
perſon; and ſo of the reſt. Bi MY ben 

TAKE the four kings, and behind the laſt of them place 
two other cards, ſo that they may not. be ſeen. Then ſpread 

open the four . gs to the company, ang put the fix cards at 
the bottom of the pack. Draw one of the kings, and put 5 
him at the top of the pack. Draw one of the two cards at I n 
the bottom and put it towards the middle. Draw the other, I h 
and put it at ſome diſtance from the laſt, and then ſhew that . 
there remains a king at bottom. Then let any one cut the 
cards, and as there remained three Kings at bottom, they will 
then be altogether in the middle of the pack 


N 

* 

To tell the Number of Cards by their Weight, — | 
a 

Ca 


PR 4 
. 060 a PX. 4 — Pg a SM 


„ 


TAKE a parcel of cards, ſuppoſe 40, among which inſert 
two long cards; let the firſt be, ſor e, the N and the 


other the 26th from the top. Seem to 9 — 
| F 


— — — n 
3 — 
—— — —— : Y 
** = — — . * —— 


* 


by cutting at each of the 


not be 
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cut off in your left hand, and Tay,” * there ſhou 
fifteen cards.” Cut them 
fay, „there are here only eleven cards.” Then poiſing the 
retnainder, you ſay, 4 here are fourteen cards.“ . 

D diſcover the Card that is drawn by the threw of a Die. 
PREPARE a pack of cards, in which fix different cards 
are contained fix times; that is in which there are only fix 
ſorts of cards. Diſpoſe theſe cards in ſuch manner that each 
of the fix different cards ſhall follow each other, and let the 
laſt of each ſuit be a long card. The cards being thus 
diſpoſed, it follows, that if you divide them into fix 1 


ng cards, thoſe els will 
conſiſt of ſimilar cards. N my 


Lzr a perſ 
it in _ 
offering that part. 
card may be always at bottom. Divide the cards in this 


from whence it was drawn, by dextrouſly 


nt he throws ſhall indicate 


drew the card, tell him that t 
the parcel in which is the card 
parcel and ſhew him the card. 


manner into ſix heaps, and oel a die to the perſon who 
he 


Yov ſhould put the cards in your pocket immediately after 


orming this recreation, and have another pack, ready to 
ew, if any one ſhould afk to ſee the cards. „ 


8 N * 
To ſeparate the two Colours of a Pack of Cards by one cut.” * 


"THE pack muſt be this: | All the cards of one 


colour muſt be cut ſomething narrower al e end than the 


other. You ſhew the cards, and give them to any one that he 


may ſhuffle them, then holding them between your hands, one 
hand being at each extremity, with one motion you ſeparate 
the hearts and diamonds from the ſpades and clubs. on 
Tuts Recreation is eaſy and pleaſant to perform, but ſhould 
repeated: unleſs you have another pack of cards which 
you can adroitly ſubſtitute in the place of the former, and 
with them you may feparate the pitured cards from the 
others, they bei for that purpoſe; which will afford 
afreſh ſurprize. u may. alſo write on a number of blank 
cards certain letters or words that form a queſtion, and on 


% 


Cut the cards ſeveral times, ſo that a long 


then cutting them at the firſt long card, poiſe thofe 2 have. wy 
in at the ſecond long card, and 


on draw a card from the pack, and let him replace 


wo Pe RKECKEATIONS. | 


others the anſwer. Several ——— be 
D i nn. ee 4 | 


The metamurphifed Cards. © 


TN the midile of a pack place a card that-is ſomethin 
' wider than the reſt which we will ſuppoſe to be the knave © 

1 under which place the ſeven of diamonds, and under 
| ten of clubs. On the top of the pack put cards 
Gmilar-to theſe, and others on which are painted different 
n in the manner following: 


Firſt card A bird 
2 A ſeven of diamond = 
3 A flower * 
4 Another ſeven of diamonds a 
A bird — 7 
8 Tien of clubs 1 
. A flower DEL) 
Another ten of clubs os 
Tax ſeven or eight ago 2 cards the knave of ſpades 
-which- ay: wide 2 N e- the ten. of 


ibi and nd the reſt any ind; 
wo perſons are then-to draw the —_ are under 
wide which are the ſeven of giamonds 
of clubs. You then the pack in your left. hand, aud 
it at the wide as you open a book, and tell him 
who drew the ſeven of diamonds to place it in that opening, 
You then blow on the cards, and without cloſing them you 
inſtantly bring the card which. is at top, and on which a bird 
is painted, over that ſeven of diamonds — Which to do this 
aa you * 8 the middle A of your left hand, 
with which you being the card to the middle of the 
Lou Ns dal the pe on look at his card, and when he 
s remarked the change, to place it where it was before. 
Then blow on the cards a ſecond time, and bringing the ſeven 


of diamonds, which is at the top of tlie pack, to the opening, 


ou bid him look at his card again, when he, will ſee it is that 
- drew, You may do the ſame with all the other painted 
cards, either with the ſame perſon, or with him who drew the 


ten of clubs. 


Tus whole artifice in this Recreation conſiſts i in . | 
by 


the card at the top of the pack to the n the 


and the ten 


— pw fo 2» e 24A_ coco #© 


* 


nee 2 


rt gg ggg KL 


wo obſerve. not to let the pack go out of your 
you are performing this Recreation, | 1 | 
mu Cards mn the Opera Glaſs, © 
PROVIDE an about two inches and à half 
long, the _ of which is to be ivory, and fo _ „ 
light may paſs-through it. In this tube place a two 
— and a quarter focus, fo that a card of about three 
quarters of an inch long 1 4 
card; At the bottom of 


black 
with figures on bath fides, by two threads of ſilk, in ſuch 


Tou 


tube there is to be a circle of 


manner that by turning the tube either fide of the card may 


bi re 
Yow then offer two cards in a pack to two which 
they are to draw, and that are the ſame as thoſe in the glaſs. 


After which you thew each of them the card he Ways. | 


in the glaſs, by turning it to the proper poſition. -, © 

| Tas = af — the ale * the two cards, 
place them firſt on the top of the and then, by making 
the paſs, bring them to the mi When you can make 
the paſs in a dextrous manner, it is on many 
occaſions, to the long card, which obliges you to change 
the pack frequently; for otherwiſe it w be obſerved» 
that the Janie card is always drawn, and doubtleſs occafions 
rs | ls 6 fn 


The Cards in Toa Caddies, Ng 


TwWo cards being drawn by different perſons, are put into 


ſeparate tea caddies and locked up. The performer changes 
the cards without touching han). ie any confederacy.— | 
Tus caddies are made with a copper flap, which has a hinge 


at the bottom, opens againſt the front, where it catches under 
the bolt of the lock, fo as when the lid is ſhut and locked; 


the flap will fall down upon the bottom; the performer places 


two cards that he intends to be choſen, between the flap and 
the front, which being lined with green cloth, may he handled 
without any ſuſpicion; he then deſires the firſt perſon ta 

his card into one of the caddies, taking care it be that 
contains the contrary card from the one that he choſe; and the 
ſecond into the other; he then deſires they will lock them u 


 whac 


- while / 

3 

g * 
/ 


appear of the fize of a common 
paſteboard, to which muſt be faſtened a ſmall card 


— 


= = 
—— 


— 
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which unlocks the flaps. covers their cards, and when opened, 


preſents the contrary ones to the view of the company ] 


| To gueſe the Thoughts of any Perſon, affuring him that you will | 


 wprite before-hand, on a Piece of Paper, the amount of the Parcel 
e Cards he all happen to chooſe au, of ile two placed on the 


_ | "op i 
TAKE ſome cards, divide them into two parcels, taking 
care that in one there are only two or thret ſeyens, and in the 

._ ether ſeven. court cards; call for a pen and ink, and write on a 
bit of paper the ſevens; then turn the bit of paper down, that 

- what you have written may not be ſeen : then tell the perſon to 
make his choice. Let him chooſe. whatever he pleaſes, your 

number will be good, ſince, if he ſhould chooſe the greateſt 
parcel, you may ſhew your paper on which is written the 
ſevens; then defire him to count the number. of cards con- 
tained in the parcel he has. choſen, and he will it to be 
ſeven, as you had gueſſed, This will a aſtoniſhing to 
him and to the company; but they will eaſily recover from their 
ſurpriſe, when, on raiſing the other parcel, you will ſhew it 
contains only ſevens, and conſequently whatever parcel he had 
choſen, your number which you had ſet down was good, ſince 

one parcel cdatained ſeven! cards, and the other 1 

y 


ſevens.—This trick muſt not be done twice before the 

company, for then it would become tireſome. —But generall 
whenever you do a trick before a 

begin it again before the ſame. 


„me | 

MAKE a ring large enough to go on the ſecond'or third 
finger, in which let there be ſet a large tranſparent ſtone, to 
the bottom of which muſt be fixed a ſmall piece of black filk, 
that may be either drawn aſide or expanded by — the 


„ ee Under the filk is to he the figure of a 
. - Txen make a perſon draw the ſame ſort of card as that 
at the bottom of the ring, and tell him to burn it in the candle. 
Having firſt ſhewn him the ring, you take part of the burnt 
card, and reducing it to powder, you rub the ſtone with it, 
and at the ſame time turn it artfully about, ſo that the ſmall 
card at bottom may come in view. 188 


company, you muſt never 


o 
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PROVIDE A 0 either round, or oval, the frame of 
which muſt be at leaſt: as wide as a card, 


The 


middle muſt be made to move in the two 
much of the quickſilyer muſt be 


ſize of a common card. 


leaſt the width of aicard, 


Tuns eld — 3 . 


glaſs" in the 


off, as is eq 
You will obſerve that the glaſs 
likewiſe be wider than the diftance between the frame, by at 


which is to go two ſtripgs, by which an aſſiſtant in 


adjoining room can eafily move the glaſs 
and conſequently make the 


pleaſure. 


Tuts Wedel 
if a table be placed 


ne | 
againſt the parti 


the glas he made to. paſs th 
12 a ſmall trigger, w 


with your 


foot, and a 
with your handkerchief that the card 
conſpicuous. It may alſo be diverſtſied 


t the ſame 


of a head, n that of 


of the card. 
Mauna 


perſon draw the ſame ſort 


of 


whi 


ha 


0 hr 


and place it in the middle of the pa 
paſs, and bring it to the dottom; N 
ook for his card in the mi 


18 drawing 


the partition is to draw it lo 
placed between the: glaſs and the quickſilver. 
forward you ſlide off the 


ou ly 2 


the 2 and convey it away. 


card fred to the mirror m 
time the experiment is performed. 


as in the mirror, 


alſo made with a 
of ſufficĩent wid 3 by maki 
which the card is to.paſs; 3 


in the grooyes, 
card . * rr Y; at 


dut an affiſtant, 
ition, and the from 
leg of it,. and 7 
you may ealily. pu 
time be wip 


1 


4.5 3 
int that has a glaſs before jt, and 
a; lit in the frame through 


effedt will not be fe fk 
The 


8 
e gla 
Foot more 
Ire 
f Tome: 9 ad, n in 15 ond 


qu contrive 'to make 4 
that fixed to the mirror, 
vou then make the 
then direct the 
When the canfederate behind 
and it will appear 
"While the ie daſs 


e the E of 


. | 


perſon to 
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De divinating perſpaftive Glaſi. 
LE a ſmall peripeſtive glet be made, that.js wide enowgh 
at the end where the object glaſs. is placed, to hold a table 
nſec tothe allowing. ˙˙ GONG +: 
| 3-131 10. 132 19,33 re 
Bri 2.231 11..232 20233 |. 
43.33 12332 41.333 


4.121 13.,122/ 24.123 
8.221 14222 23.223 
5.321 15,322 24.33 
l 2411 16.112 25.113 - | 
211 17..212. 26.213 p 1 * 1 = % 


1 1 
. 


* "@ 4 — 
T 7 x p | 


7 . X 
o 5 * pe 541 * + 


9.311 18..312 27.313 


Ts pack of « that conſiſts of 27 cally and iving 
them to a perſon, dere bin to fix on any one, "then ſhuffle 


n one ahertinrery on each heap, 
ſmew it 


without ſeeing it yourſelf; and when' the three — are 
finiſhed, aſk at what number, from 1 to 2, he will have 
his card a „and in which heap it then is. Then look at 


three heaps, in the fame manner, à ſecond and a third time, 

and his card will then be at the number he choſe. '/ - 
Fon example. Suppoſe he defires that his card ſhall be the 
. 20th from the top, and the firſt time pf making the heaps he 
ſays it is in the third heap; you then look at the table in the 
perſpective, holding it at the ſame time over that heap, and 
ou ſee that the firſt figure is 2, you therefore put that heap 
in the middle of the pack. The ſecond and third times you 
in like manner put the heap in which he fays it is, at the 
bottom, the number each time being 3. 1 hen looking 5 
| | ; 22 a 


whe + ww ot © O@©tw 


HR A 89 „ == „ ww 


table 


N 4 
the pack with your glaſs, as if to. diſcover whictythe card was, 
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you lay the cards down one by one, and the twentieth, card 


will be that he fixed on. WOO 
You may ſhew the on” his card in the fame manner, 
without aſking him at what number it ſhall appear, by fixing dn 
any number yourſelf. You may alſo perform this ecfearion, 
with the magnetical dial, by making the hand point to any num. 
ber, from 1 to 24, at which you intend the card ſhall be found,” 
Tun foregoing recreations with the cards will be found ſuf- 
ficient to Explain alt others of a fimilar nature, that have or may 
be made, the number of which is very great. To rm 
theſe we have deſcribed requires ng great practice; the two 
principal points are, the making the pals in a dextrous manner, 
and a certain addrefs by which you influence a perfon to'draw 
the card you preſent, -* LEE | 
Tuoss Recreations that are performed by the long card are, in 
eneral, the moſt eaſy, but they are conſined to a pack of cards 
t is ready prepared; whereas, thoſe that depend on making 
the paſs, may be performed with any pack that is offered. 
e I ee Card, | 7 1 
ONE of the company is deſired to draw a card, which the 
conjurer ſnuffles again with the others, and then orders it tc 
appear upon the wall; the card inſtantly Lay then adyancing 
by degrees, and accordi orders, it aſc in a ſtraight line, 
from 1 left; it di „ the top of the — a 
moment after it a again, and continues to dance upon ay 
horizontal line, Be be. * * Eb 05 web. 2:5 _ 
$13, E-9Y EXPLANATION, | 


This trick is ſo fimple, that I. could have diſpenſed with 
ſpeaking of it; it conſiſts in the firſt place, in obtaining a forced 
card drawn, which is eaſily known by the card being 
than the reſt; after having ſhuffled it with the others, it is 
taken out of the pack, the better to impoſe upon the com- 
pany: The inſtant it is ordered to appear on the wall, the 
compeer or inviſible agent very expertly draws a thread, at the 
end of which is faſtened a ſimilar card, which comes out from 
behind a glaſs; another thread drawn tight, on which it 
ſlides, by the means of ſome very i ik rings 


ſi 
running thereon, preſcribes its motion and progreſs, 9 5 
| Si parva heit componere magnis, 4 


The 


5 N 2 F 


22 A 
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The Cord nail to the Wall with a Paulie 


THE conjurer obtains a card drawn, and. requeſts. the 
pexſon who has ghaſen, it, to tear, off one of its carners, and 
id obſerve. it well to know. it again; he takes the card, thus, 
torn and tears, * 0 0 burns it, and inne 

be then gets a oaded with powder, mixed, and; con 
founded with the 10 aſhes, and inſtead of a, leaden. ball, a 
nail, marked by one of the company, is put into the barrel; 
then the pack of cards is. thrown up into the air, the piſtol. is 

and the burnt. card is found nailed againſt the wall, the 
iece 1 from. it ia then produced, and found to fit exactiy 
' - the place from whence it, was torn, and the nail is acknow- 
edged tobe the lame, by the perſon, who, marked it. | 
| EXPLANATION. ._ 


A corner of the choſen card- being torn, 6b Sone 
into his.cloſet; takes a fimilar- card and tears a corner of 
5655500 
choſen under Pac ex 
ſubſtitutes that which,he. in order to bus ij. 
piſtol for the. firſt. amg 
und ing w it ſhould-be cocked; fired; a | 
handled; RO then defired to load the piſtol 
| with ſome 151 2 hand pe per z he 1 8 to convey 
to his in a — who ſpeedily nails it upon a 
Sept piece of. board, which ſerves to ſoy ig A 
dle made in the partition and the han auß b which is 
inviſible, covered with a piece of tie fame; by this 
means the card nailed to * or. partition does not yet 
the piece of 2 with. which, it: is, covered is 
Maha faſtened ; 97, one ſide with two pins, and an the other 
to oa, the the! oole. e end of which the compecr holds in his 
hand: As ſpon as this laſt hears the piſtol fired, he draws, the 
thread, an pi, trapſports, the piece of tapeſtry behind the 
kate the nd buy Rey appears,” and, as it-is the ſame, that 
the nail juſt put into the piſtol, it is no 
is. 1959 ſo difficult t 128 for, obtains the 
onde tht. a numerqus aſſembly: It depends tn cube firſt 


- of the 


18. CO» 


the piſtol: "th powder, after which a, tin tu 
ny on the. oy: ge of powder, t e card and nail bein 
tin tube; the piltol uy | Rata tub 

an 


med down in t 


[ * 


* 


pieces, to ſhew him 


which he depoſits the ecard, deſtined to, be 
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and its contents fall into the conjurer's hand ta convey to his 
ont / . 

NM. B. Ir any one. ſhould ſuſpect that the nail in the 


| piſtol. has been. juggled, his fuſpicion is proteſted againſt; d 


e is deſired to come again the next day to be convinced of 
his error; then he is —— with a piſtol which is taken to 
t there is not the leaſt preparation. 

II burnt Card Aut np in a Watch; .. 

HERE the conjurer preſents the company with a pack of 
cards, and gets one of them to draw at random ; he horrows 
three watches, which one of the ſpectators is deſired to fold 
up in three different pieces of paper; they are then laid on a 
table and covered with a napkin; the choſen card is burnt, 
and its aſhes are put into a box; ſhortly after the box is 
opened, but the aſhes are gone: the three watches are laid on a 
plate, and one of the company is deſired to chooſe one of 
them and open it, in which he finds under the Flaſs a piece 
of the burnt card, and under the watch<caſe; 'a ſmall card 
repreſenting in miniature, that reduced to aſhes. 1 501 
ae EXPLANATION. | 1 

Tus choſen card is known directly by the diſpoſition of 
the pack; the watches well enveloped in paper, are laid on the 
little trap, which opens and lets it fall into a drawer; as ſoon 
as the compeer is acquainted with the card drawn, he ſtretches 
out his arm. under the table and takes one of the watches, in 
uced before 


the company: The watches ſhould-be cover 
ſuſtained: by ſeveral bottles, or ſomething ſimilar, otherwiſe the 
compeer's hand- would be perceived moving the napkin. The 
three watches are-prefented to a by-ſtander upon a plate, with 
care to turn next to him that which contains the card in 
miniature, and which is marked by having a little of its cor- 
ner torn: Tf the perſon. ſhould. be cunning, and. waggiſhly 
affects to take the watch next to him, he is deſited to mix and 
confound them well together, under the pretence of em- 
belliſhing the trick, and the ſtratagem is put in execution. 
The method of cauſing the aſhes of a burnt card to difa 
in a box, conſiſts in depoſiting. a bit of wood or vaſteboard 
within the lid, which fills it exactly in * * and breadth, 
and which nevertheleſs is looſe enough to down into the 
N-3 *- 23% - +. © bottom 


with a napkin, 


* = * 
ab * n 
4 = 
- 
* 5 
\ Do „ 
_ 
. hs 


n 


_ that there is not one remaining, and anſwers according 


chat the choſen card may 


e AECAEATIONS, - 


when it is ſhut; th 

ſame colour as t 
tom, hides. the aſhes from the eyes of the 
who in the ſame moment is induced. to think 
that. the aſhes are taken out in order to be combined anew, to 


batt 


bottom of. the piece of * 
paſteboard being of By hy 
— double 


* 


produce the card in miniature, which is found in the watch. 


_ The Cardi named; diſcovered with the Eyes dinded. 


A PACK of: cards are cauſed to be drawn by ſome perſon : 
Ing in the room, names all the cards juſt drawn, 


A, woman arri | 
without making the leaſt miſtake with regard to their colour, 


number, &c. 2 1 | 
FL CASES, | EXPLANATION. 7 
Tux cards are diſpoſed as we obſerved before. The con- 


PE, unnoticed, obſerved the card drawn, he informs 


is wife, or agent, even at the very inſtant he promiſes he will 
take particular care he or ſhe ſhall know nothing about it. He 


' ſays he will not ſpeak a word; while his wife names the cards, 


and that the perſon. who holds them ſhall be confined to ſhew 
them to the company, by ſaying this is ſuch os ſuch a card, &c. 
It is in this laſt phraſe he names the card, which is underneath ; 
his wife, who hears him, and who knows by heart the diſpo- 


- fition of the pack, names the cards which follow it; that is to 


fay, for inſtance, if ſhe is given to underſtand that the rgth is 
underneath, ſhe names the roth, the 1 7th, &c. Having men- 
tioned the whole pack, her huſband,” who, during this time, 
never ſpeaks a word, refumes the uſe of his ſpeech, and begs 
of the perſon who had choſen them, to aſk what are the others 
that remain un- named; the wife is informed by this A 
* 
The Card ſpringing up into the Air, from the Pack, without - 


| being touched. 2h 
ONE of the cards is drawn, which is afterwards put in and 


ſhuffled with the reſt of the pack; then the pack is put into a 


kind of ſquare ſpoon, placed upright upon a bottle, which 
ſerves it as a pedeſtal, and at the company's pleaſure the card 
inſtantly flies up into the air. 6 2 


\ © EXPLANATION. | 

- In the firſt place, a forced card muſt be choſen, in the man- 
ner deſcribed-z- then the _ maſt, be placed in the ſpoon, fo 
n on a pin, bent in the ee 

: ook; 


N 


> inſide of the box, 


2 * * 


1 RZORKATIONS. | 


= 


— Fro 
ag along with 
are rg yon! gurl date papa 
in the air. n of the ſpoon 
as eaſily as if it run in a pully. | 
In. Ge e place.the cards, in the ſpoon quick enough, that 
the ſpectators may may perceive no preparation, care muſt be taken 
that another pack is preſented dextrouſly on the table. The 


choſen card in- the- other, NR WEE | 


n prepared as above deſeribed. 


The burnt Writing reflored. 


COVER the autſide of a ſmall memorandum. book, with 
black paper, and in one of its infide covers make a flap, to 
open ren 
but the black paper that covers. the book. 

._- — with l -black — yy: +4h with which mb he 
black paper next p: then wipe it quite clean, 
that « white paper ve hn twill not receive, any 

Pzov1De. a black lead pencil that will not mark without 

hard on the paper. Have likewiſe a, ſmall box, about 
the ſize of the memorandum-book, and that opens on both 
ſides, but on one of them by a private method, Give a per- 
ſon the pencil, and a flip of thin paper, on which he is to 
write what he thinks — you preſent him the memoran- 
dum book at the fame time, that he may not write on the bare 
board. You tell him to keep what he writes to himſelf, and 
diger him to burn it on an iron. plate laid on a chaSndiſh of 
coals, and give you the aſhes, You the into another room 
to fetch your magic box before deſcribed, and - tube with you 
the memorandum-book, 

Havixg previouſly placed a \ under the flap in. the 
ego, 1 Sos erm he es hard with the pencil to 
write on his paper, every ſtroke, by means of the ſtuif rubbed 
on the black paper, will appear on that under the ap. You 
thereſore take it out, and put it into one fide of the box. 

1 then return to the other room, and taking a ſlip of 

put it into the other fide of the box, | 


eaſes ofthe cms paper ove 3 


— 


. * 
" 
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for a few moments, and, at the ſame e dende it d 


over, you open the other ſide, and —— 
Mew! Py; the wrieng' of wiyth he will . 
to be va 
"HERE may likewiſe be a flap in the. e cover of the 
book, and you may rub the paper againſt that with red lead. 
In this caſe you ge te the perſon the choice of writing either 


ith a tot 67 bl eee e deer, my 'of 
the book accordingly.” ö | 
"The W Ns. 


MAKE a box of three of four inches long, and wo — 


| wide, and have a ſort of p a rg | laſs, the bottom of which 


is of the ſarre ſize with fte out, — you may 
privately place à paper on it The fides this pective are 
to be fs glaſs, covered on the infide with fine paper. 


LIT A yarn write on a flip of paper, putting your memo» 
randum- book under it, as in $o laſt: Recreation. Then give 


him the little box, and let him put what he has wrote into it. 


In the mean time you put the memorandum- book into the 
preſs,” where the nerſpecty e\is already placed. Your aſſiſtant 
then takes the paper out of the book, and puts it at the bottom 
of the perſpective; which ybu preſently take out of the preſs, 
and direct the perſon to put the little box, that — — 
paper under it. You then look in at the top of the 

and feigning to ſee through the top of the box, you read what is 


Vurote on the paper at the bottom of the perſpective. * 


"Wir this perſpective box you may perform another reerea - 


: then, which is, by having in a bag twelve or more-1 


counters, numbered, which you ſhow to the com 75 that they 
may ſee all the numbers are different. You tell a perſon to 
draw any one of them, and keep it cloſe in his hand. You then 
put the bag in the prefs, when your aſſiſtant examines the 
counters, and ſees which is wanting, and puts another of the 
ſame number at the bottom of the Papeete, which ydu then 
take out; and placing the perſon's hand eloſe to it, look in at 
the top, and pretending to ſee through der mee name the 
ber on the counter in it. 


| The penetrative Guinea. | bi 
PROVIDE a round tin box, of the ſize of a large ſouX-bow 


| and, in this place eiglit other boxes, which 21 go eaſily into 


each 


ä 1 ce. Place theſq boxes in each other, with their taps + 


= 


1 leaſt of them be of a ſize. to hold a 
25 onher ' theſe 15 ſhould mut with a hinge, and 11. 


leaſt of them there muſt be a_ſmall lock, that is faſtened, with a 


ſpring, but cannot be opened without a key: and obſerve that 
al theſe boxes muſt-ſhut-ſp freely, that they be all cloſed 


drawer of the table py which you may make your e 
rims] or if you pleaſe, in your pocket, in fuch manner 
they cannot be diſplaced: 

Tux aſk. a to lend you egen ea, and deſire him 
to mark. it, that it may not he changed. You take this piece in 
one hand, and in the other. you hay@another of the ſame appear». 
ance, and putting your hand into the drawer. you ſlip the piece 
that is marked in the lęaſt box, and ſhutting them all at once, you 
take them ont. Then ſhowing bod roy hyteg wine your. 
hand 6 whigh th company & ſe to be the (he. — 
— you pretend it pats-theo 

uſly — it a 

You then e — for the ſpeQators.do not yet knee: 
there arg — a to any in company, who when 
_ eos it nds anos and another, tl — 

t Cann Qpen,w ug 9: whiah.yau.t ve 
— 19:6 9,4 diſtapt. the room, vou tell him to 
take out the guinea himſelf, and ſee if it be that marked. 2 

Tuis recreation may be made N 
key into the ſnuff · box of one Ys 2 
do by aſking him for a pinch o muff at the ſame — — 
ceal the key, — — fhulfe pod 
when. the perſon who is to open the box aſks for the key 
tell him that one of the company has it in his ſnuff. box. 22 


part of the recreation may likewiſe e by means of a 


confederate. 


An artificial Memory.” | 

THE reader muſt have obſerved, that to perform ſeyeral of 
the recreations in this book; it is neceſſary to have a, good me- 
; but as that is a gift every one has not from nature, VS FORE 

met ods have been contrived to ſupply that defect by 3 


moſt material of which we ſhall here deſcribe. 


An artificial memory reſpects Ader gures or words; 


former let the five vowels a, c; 1, 0, #, repreſent the firſt, five di 5 | 


the dipthongs! that begin with the Weſt four vowels, 


* 
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through-the box and den- 
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j F * _ N hk | 
* ig y * 


pt the as four di gits wad let; ſtand for an o, or 
Flog Let the. ten fi Sa alſd ſtand for the nine 
'gits ind the l as in the e . n wy | 


BEEEHYAHH == 


Tazn'to SR any number let the firſt letter be a vowel 
or dipthong, ' the ſecond a gonſonant, the third a vowel, the 
fourth a eonſonant, &c. This for the number 1763, you write 
or remember the word ataud. If there are ſeveral ſums to be 
retained, you place the words in forms of verſes, which will 
make them more pleaſing to repeat and more eaſy to remember: 
for example, if you would remember the dates of the aceeſſion of 
the family of Stuart to the crown of England; the powder plot; 
the decapitation of Charles I; the Reſtoration; the Revolution; 
the Union of England and Scotland; the aeceſſion of the Houſe 
7 — and the laſt — which were in N 2605, 
1639, 1689, 170% and 1746, you write as follows, 
for you are — — ni ih this, and in ſimilar eaſes, where 
the firſt figure is A. . the ſame, it r bo write it 
uſter i mcg {23 | 


. n Aby Man 1 7 
6 | y 


K kat koh. 


5 Tuns method is rendered in ſome iuſtances ſtill more eaſy by 

adding parts of words to dates: thus to reinember the date of the 

acceſſion of the monarchs from James I. to the preſent. king, 

£ you may write as follows, omitting the letter. that would ſtand 
or one thouſand. 


Jama Charkeg Charkom Jami 
Willliem Ankyc Georkaf” Secket Thikaun | 


Wasn ſeveral cy phers come toge „ inſtead of repeating.y 

4 N ou may write y or N 2, 3, &Cc.. bus for 30 write 25 
or 256000 write en 3. 

120 remember any number of on, ſelect che initial letters of 
thoſe words, and to the firſt add a if it begins with a conſonant, 
or b if it begins with a vowel. In like manner add e or c io the 
ſecond initial letter; to the third add i or d to the fourth o or 
£ and to the fifth @ or g. So that of the five 6 mg you make 


five 


ns um aa © a ef SS SK Hera ava .cz cM... Io INS 


9 <xC 


ne 


9 X N N : 
«=. \ * 
* 1 
* 
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ive S nables, which are joined together in one ward, Then of 


the next five initials you make, in the ſame manner, another 
word, and of every two words you make a verſe For example, 
ſuppoſe you would remember the names of all the kings ſince 
the Conqueſt, in the order in Which they reigned, you then 
wie rr, nit Go” a ee” rents 
Waäawchiſhh«ͤ« Rajehiefer | ; 
 ,\ JEdrehihobu |) Ebeariboby (4 
,  Ebmeedjocw 1. | Cajewiafgu Gage 
Or if you would remember the letters that begin any number 
of verſes, ſuppoſe the twenty firſt lines of Pope's Efay on Man, 
you write as follo Ws. e A DIE 


Asbteliteg .; Abacodtoty 6 
Tabceda/ lu © "Balewroffu, _ 


Die Hanidherchief marked, cut, torn, and mended.” | 
Two perſons of the company are deſired to ſtep. forwards; 
a handkerchief is given them, which they are to hold by the 
four corners; ſeveral other handkerchiefs are aſked from the 
company, and as they are received, they are put within the 
firſt, in order to make them a bundle; when there are about a 
dozen of them heaped up together, the two perſons who hold 
the bundle, cauſe one of them to be drawn at random, by a third 
ſpectator; this laſt is deſired to examine its mark and number, 
if any ſuch there be, and to cut off one of the corners, with a 

ir of ſciſſars; any one may cut a piece alſo; after that the 
3 — is torn in pieces: The bits and ſcraps being ga- 
thered together, on which are poured certain pretended drugs or 
liquors, all are folded and firmly bound with a riband, in order 
to reduce them to a ſmall parcel, then they are put under a glaſs; 
a few moments after the handkerchief 'is taken to be unfolded, 


and every agg town i the mark, and the ſpeRators are 
ſurprized to ſee it has not received the leaſt damage in the 
operation. 7 eee i 


e - EXPLANATION, G a: 
Tuts operation which produces ſo general an illuſion is 
very ſimple. One of the company with whom the juggler is 
acquainted, having two handkerchiefs perfectly alike, . having 
previonſly depoſited one of them in the hands of the comp 
concealed foor 


bekind the curtain, throws the other upon the oor 


©" 


= „ : ori“ eker teet, 


0 
this handkerchief u ſt in m 
he affects to mix them together Mfeaoofy' the - 


Bis. hand into the bundle, takes without certmony the 


1 as We 


+ .& 


the tick with: The Narr 
aking the bundle, 1 


whom be deſires to viel one of handkerckiefs, takes a 
tarally that which comes firſt to hand; he deſires to ſhake 
them again, on pretence to embelliſn the operation: The 
juggler having ſhook” them- "over in himſelf, to ue er the 
right handkerchief defires 

trating, whoſe" mien denoteg ſimplicity, and who wy 2 ntin 


nts ſelf, When the handkerchief is | torn Any carefully 
fIded up, it is put under a glaſs, on a table placed near a 
partition; in that of the cable on which it is depoſited, is 

a Alte trap, which opens, and lets it fall into a drawer; the 
compeer hid behind the curtain paſſes His hand within the 
table, opens the trap, and ſubſtitutes a ſecond handkerchief 
inſtead of the firſt, then ſhuts the trap, which fits ſo exactly 


the hole it . ſeems. one and the ſame piece with the 


ace of the table; and deceives. by this means the by of 
the fiſt 3 jncredulous and, K pectator. FOR | 


I- Artificial Bird, mping' at the Company's ani, 
11118 bird perched on à bottle, fings without any A. 
minary Exerciſe, an > Ape? derwandga of him, even 19 55 
t 


U We ſpot, by the moſt conſurragte muſicians; He'fings 
87 ell when tranTpotted / from one bottle to another 


Shen Aifferent: tables: The: Wind iſſuing out of bis beak is 

enough to extinguiſh a candle, and to religbt it; this 

may en, done when. he is even taken via from n l and 
Held in the hand. 7 


* 


— 


Tut an A T10 be. 


2Biavkbs: the curtain, a part of which covers the une 
are two hollow metal cones, theſe cones which are unequal, 
ſerve the compeer as a ſpeaking trumpet, in the ſame manner 
as the ſpeaking figure ſometimes exhi ibited in London, The 


| compeer . the voice of a. bird, as the celebrated 
Neafignol, and follows the tunes which the muſicians play by 


heart, or from a muſic book laid before them; if the tune 
propoſed ſhould be too difficult for the mulicigns. and 05 


5 19 5 to execute, without previous iſe, the com 
_ Is "ney that to render the trick more kae dhe Hi 


e e d e SY 1 | 


put Snging ſome tune well Enden, Nen WHIN1e? 

Li Ard * the tune in queſtion: This is done to 
erſon "= time; . * the muſicians avail themſelves of the 1 . 
na- 5 e particularly the muſic, "ame 

peer the” two Aiffervc echoes, to con 

The voice to two Aren points, according to the table and't 
; the on which the bird ſtands. The bird cotitains in its belly's; 2 
zene- . little double palr of bellows, like thoſe of a ſeten 
tting WM” bee its feet is a moveable pin which” works the” dow 
that in entering the neck of the bottle lea on- 
fully which cargct be" .cived, from the bottles 0 op: 
ear a TAR hate Try wir Y on the. moveable” bottüm of 
ed, is bottle, can eaſily move the bellows, aud be made to move Ly” 
; the | the engines placed under oe me carpet, when the compeer 1 | 
| the the wire concealed in the of the table; by this means the" 
"chief bellows are moved to iſt the And to convince” 
ractly the ſpectators that the voice is really fotthe in the bird's throat” 
b the by the wind that iſſues forth from the beuk. When econ | 
es of WM jurer takes the bird in bis hand, he werks the bellows 

: with his thumb, and the wind. extin iſhing, the . 

* ſuades the company that the bird” ings, indepen 
het machine concealed 1 the table and behind the p Fader Then 
preli. WM candle 5 1 juſt extingiiilied, and the Wick e 


ſed WM cannot y 2 ach th bird's beak” yr) be 
Fog minated; 2 care N taken to put à Httie flour of bt We 
other WY it, which produces the effects of a match. AY 
bak is 
en . 7% Piece, of Money, five op r whe whence it of 
p 75 7 15 0 without 1ts A id, . 


ONE of the company. is: F "ad! hold a paxieta which: 

a piece of money. or a ting is -depofited- in his. preſence; the 
on conjurer withdraws from the. perſon, and begs of him to make 
de bos a little, when the iece is conſequently heard. toſ rattle 
— within. At the third e it is ſtill heard, bat at the fohmth, 
* it is no more in _ bon, men ee one 


tei 1 12 15 | | Na 7 F Dar ;& 15157 
7 by 7 M2. | Fee ie 5 2  15f9 e 
tune Evite conjurer carries a quantity of theſe Box: Tr for. 
A the ſale; that which cauſed fo me ation 1 from the 


pam others only in being, a little better made, and bel t 
e bird, man who knows how to *emibelfiſh his tricks by af ms of - 
| will g : on 1 


7 * * * Q 


* 
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| e circumſtances. This box is made. * that in 
| it ſoftly up and down, you hear the piece it contains 
may 2 u ſtrongly in an horizontal direction, a little 
pring falls upon the piece, and hinders it from ſoundin 
be excites the opinion of its bein 5 4 2 therein. He 
who does the trick, then touches the pretence of 
ſhewing how it ſhould be ſhaken; and — it be locked, 
the piece ops | into your hand, through alittle por which 
opens ſecretly. He leaves the box with the ſame perſon, and 
cauſes the company to imagine the piece is till in 185 box, or. 
it is not according to the manner in which it is haken. In 
fine, he cauſes the piece to be found in the ſhoe of a perſon 
who is, or is not, in correſpondence with him, and ar: fur- 
niſhed him with a ſimilar piece; or by ſending ſome per ſon to 
flip it dexterouſlly over the floor. In this laſt caſe it is found 
on the and only, and the nn, 


let it fall in taking off his ſhoe. 


The Wing ee ns inf Bur Yom hour — 
1 e een Forde and found in a Wax Candle,” 

| qd. beers wi 4 myff box waged one or oy com- 

W to wr te a phraſe o own oice, on 
wy piece o l This writing is put into the box; 
another perſon 5 after takes it out, reduced to aſhes, and at 
_ laſt, it is cauſed to be found in a wax” at the choice of 
. en Fi RK ar EE 


EXPLANATION. 


Tus * borrowed Hou be neither gold, filver, nor r hinged. 

| round box 'of paſteboard wi ſuffice; of which the 
inſide is blackiſh, and — lid may be taken off. While 
the ſpeftator writes the e, the lid is conveyed away into 

the adjacent cloſet; It is . placed there upon a 588 
of which is cut roun air of ſciſſars, to make 2 
double bottom. It is put into the With a little piece of 
paper, folded up in four, hid underneath it. The conjurer 
returns, and gets the written paper folded up, in the fame 
manner as that concealed in the lid. The ſpectator is defired 
to put his writing in the ſnuff box; then'it is covered, and the 
| double bottom, which the lid contains, falls into Bing box, os 
the writing and leaves viſible only the other paper, In taki 5 
this paper in order to burn N e ee pn 


* 


diſtance to heat lowly. This laſt circumſtance 1s only 


warm wax, the better to incorporate with the candle. 


. defire, jumps u the 
3 Shut, pac 


black filk thread, This thread 


4 * 


, 


© Glith's Ry ww 
ſanocently leaves bis e the box. Then he . deſired | 


to put this falſe paper into à tin ſhovel,” and to preſent it to 
the flames, in order to burn it, and to hold 11 at a . 
tence to gain time, while the conjurer carries the box and the 
writing to his cloſet; he has there a wax 


cnc your of 
which, one end, like thoſe of church tapers, is with an 
iron of a conic form. It. is in this hollow cone he puts haſtily 


the writing in queſtion, and fills up the aperture with ou 


mixes. and confounds this candle with ſeveral 
cauſes. it to be choſen n 1 means of the 
mentioned before. | 

Tas ſame means are employed to "os the erg jn ** 
an orange, A guinea in a or a lemon, e. Bec, 442 2:94) * -Aþ 


Three Pen Knives having been put into a Silver Cup oof of which 

. © Jumps out at the Command. of any of the Ge, ot 
THREE pn Gn knives are borrowed from different 4 o 

the compan yy into 2 cup which ſtands upo | 

table; it is Pang en that the table has no . with 

the cup, and that this laſt contains no kind of ion ; 

nevert one of the knives, at 2 5 of the 's 


* een 


moti 

erg. ee — 

Wann the is laid upon the tabl en r | 

flipt into the * of it, faſtened in the middle to a ſmall 
mounts y to the 
ceiling, and goes to join the hand of the compeer, who draws 
the thread upon a moment's notice, and dexterouſly makes that 
pen knife. j aut of the middle; which was the only one 


laced on the crown piece ; * rho Mes +7 | 
te bottom of th cup penny 1177 wt. 


| 1 | 
| THREE are carried into the room; two-are laid upon 
the table; the t * you into a hat. A little cane, or a ſwitch, 
end Fr the Del 1 lid 1a. Pon 
have been in any manner is laid acroſs the hat; 
is ſe with at lh pron TS 
faſt 


_ 
© : 


* 


C ; "i * 
> © 


— 4 al RECREATION! | 
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Tus 2 . bagger dt treat with x Tie p 
15 , and which leans tranſverſly 
face of t e nell. The hole made to D- 
ey with 1 lire White wax. The other end 1 c * is 
faſtened'to the conjurer's cheſt of his body, with a pin bent in 
the form of a hook; the cane paſſing underneath the 
begins, the com ſerves to ſupport it. As foon as the muſic 
ns, the conjuręr puſhes the cane from left to right, or from 
. left, and Hes his body unperoeived, at the firſt 


. „ eser the” cane, without any viſible 
Tc ut this is only a deluſion of the fight, for it is con- 
tly faſtened to. the thread ; its. centre. of ity remains 


ways at the ſame diſtance We 1s the hook which retains it; 
it is he cane, which in fliding preſents, ſucceſſively, its dif- . 
a aan i, ene ok: 


1 Of the Bird Death and Referees, 

"THE + ; choſen out of the three, to dance on the cane, 
being bro dut preſently change / the! conjurer to the 
real egg, to ſhew that it had-not been prevlouſly pre the 
two others left u n the table are taken up; one of which is 
or, and in breaking, out flies a living cd 

9 5 i defired to take the bird 


8 * to be dead. Then it 
55 and laid under e a table; ſome 
ane the glaſs is taken off, an the. . 
ol 40 alt 204 EPEANATION. | 
0: Two gs are wh the dat iP the ſat are htm 
a adjuſted together with two little rips of paper, glued in 
the form of a zone, or an equator. | Reing thus prepared, 
repreſen and can contain a. little living canary bind 
Roe a jk Ti od of it with. a pin, 15 permit its 
© n this bird is Adfiviced 3 into the hands of a perſon 
who e to ou n the e mr it A hard 
or” "2 — 
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trick with fiiecels firſt double one of 
two ends of it touch one another; do the fame Wien 
ſecond, and then faſten them both together, with a thread 
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bevveen his and thumb. RES t under a 
quere ns rio 
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The Golden Head on Dit Tay > He 


TO how tha hon anti OV og 
bottom, of a glaſs, / 
B, if — __ 
deſcribed to be of maſly gold, to jump into t 
Z At the then tka 
unch of rings, ſeen in another glaſs. n * 


ee een TERRI >: + watts ot 


crown pieces are ed. in the 
a cloſe lid, which notwithſtanding 
der this 
plaſs to anſwer many queſtions propoſ 
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* SECOND head is put 
company, and taken off the table on which the opera 
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in the place of the firſt mend de 
tion is to 


This fecond heat is faſtened to a filk thread, which 
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paſſing through the table, reaches under the floor to Join the 
compeer, who dances either the rings, or head, ind he Tap in 


order to correſpond properly with the Cconjurer 
jump in like manner at pleafure. | 4 
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| IN a great number of rin — —— N 
ribbons are introduced, of 


ich the ends are 
couple of the ſpectator: to hold; 
the ribbons, and without taking 


ven to two 
don after, without hurting 
the rings over either of the 


ends, they are looſed from the ribbons, eee 


Owners. 


Tazss ſtring gs or ribbons, with the balls, or heads, are fold 


at moſt ty thape 
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Oran, about a century fince, 


known by all confurers 
from — uſing little 


ale ball 


inſtead of ri 
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in London, as well as many other commodi- 
ties for ſuch kind of experiments. 


bliſtzed,”i in us As N 
doing this trick; it % 


the name of 2 Fand! Sa, 
To perform this 
G ribbons, ſo that the 
he 
of . 
the 
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the ſame 2 1 their 8 This beir 1 88 | 
FE 
F hold, and 
thoſe of the 1 another, A re 


Kerpen inking he holds band the extrem 
tw Gent n bbens, but it . otherwiſe; for if in 


this they were to pull enou gh to break the thread, 
5 the fen vo. DT. e 5 and the rings fall 
upon be pond: "But 0 aeg and to finish 
trick th ſyceeſs, you ri beg of them to approach one 
another, and afk each of them to give one of the ends th 
hold; involve them together ſo as to make a knot, bart. 
4 that which the W e dee ferent e 
of them then hold the ex 
Soon after the cheat can 
which have never been p 
| N reall te 
AY t t them really 
eee 
1 * 72. ere ne aig * | 1 
Tits wp is put upon a table; the conjurer gives a ſignal | 
to the compeer to blow in a pipe, without directing the Wind 


to the place where it is laid, and 8 
e n it out. . 
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Tas candleſtick which bears the amp, co hide a pair of | 
bellows in its baſis, by which the wind is conveyed ſtraight 

to the flame through a. little pipe. The compeer, under the | 
floor, or behind the curtain, in moving the machinery, con- 
- cealed under the table, makes Wie ORCS blow to th | 
_ the lamp in the moment deſired. | 


| The Luk Hungſman. .. 

IT. is alittle image about the fize| of the little. turk. It | 
De which is ſhot, the very 
inſtant the company PrOjers and. ſtrikes a paſteboard 
marked and placed on 4. of a column. This ü 
is divided into ſeveral e which are num and the 
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Tan aan ef the which walk eee. 4 
tained for a moment, by e n 
at pleaſure, in movi the machinery, concealed in the table; | 
wW 2 the ſhaft flies rapidly towards the | 
paſteboard;” as the cock” . nne 


In laying the automaton on the uubie, kt mul be placbs/6; 
that the arrow exactly at one of the numbered ciroles, 
which will be the cafier done, the leſs this is diſtant from the 
mark. To cauſe the number to which the dart is pointed to 

be choſen, forced ecards muſt be ted to one of the 
— who muſt, according to art, chooſe the number in 
queſtion. This depends upon a particular addreſs of the 
Conjurer, wy difficult to be deſeribed by words. However 
it may be in general to confiſt, firſt; In of g the card 
1 Ky — —— it alway 
in the ſame 24 > Hott the | 
cards, to make ink HE 
ſeen. Thirdly, 1 To pa thi cart no the See e 
the very inſtant it is 32 Fourthly, On maki 
— — ſpedator's hand, to cauſe him d thibk 

— Rd either of them indifferently. Toys In 


that he may not have time 
— 2 e in mn pping dexterouſty the 


intended into his hand, intreating Hin) at the ſame time very 
1 in order to deceive him, to take which he pleaſes; for | 

D to e nenen | 
Th Ball drown inte the harlsrire dnted ; and 
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AN inelined pipe, in which the dall rolls dend has 
Fo en at 1 heighths, ly — = 

ut by valves opened. by t . ing mac 
under the ſtage. - Theſe two boles, from and ex- 
tremity of two other pipes, which reach — one to the right, 
the other to the left, t to * different doors; the firſt pipe 
reaches to the middle door. If it be deſired that the ball 
ſhould iſſue from the right hand —_ the compeer plays the _ 
Z machinery he 


of * 
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"coming down. This \being open; the /ball-mamurilly 
8 which Conveys it to the right hand | 
=” 8 FUN HZ” I 
Ir it be deſired that ihe ball. ſhonld/paſs-.at dhe left hand 
door, the compeer, by: - of another. of 
opens the ſecond valve, the ball over the 
which is ſhut, falls into third tube, which 


conveys it to the door demanded; In ſhort; if it be deſired 
that the ball ſhould come out at the middle door, the 
dae th ir becauſe the ball runs directly to it, in 
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Sword given to its Shade or Ima 
_— | 


THE name of 7] 
becauſe it is — iohunaa aint | 
22 [eager 


picture with a dagger. This anecdote, / which 
is, not related by .cotemporary hiſtorians, nor by 
te win, ſhould be. conſidered without «doubt, ag apo- 
Ie However, the trick in queſtion conſiſts in faſte 
pigeon by the neck to a double ribbon, drawn very =: 


fol by two columns ; and in qutting off the 
withoht touching it, in the very * the . is chruſt at, 


Tas two double ribbons to whick the pigeon is . 
, conceal a very ſharp little ſteel blade, bent in the form of a 
| fickle. The blade is faſtened to a ſilk ſtring, which, 
between the two ribbens, and through one of the columns, 
reaches the hands of the compeer, underneath the floor. 
The pigeon's neck ſhould be controuled by a kind of a filken 
ring, to hinder it from 1 He who per- 
forms the trick, draws his fword uppn the bird's ſhadow, and 
at this inſtant giving a hard ſtamp with his foat, as a ſignal for 
the compeer to draw the ſtring, caufes the 3 INE em- 
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red branches of this noſ 
” tin, or Mr other ane 


oy 50 


N 8 
beet. 1 the colours of the 2 "ob; 
„the wax muſt, be 
e 


of the 

AFTER 
ſtem of Big nolegay, the 
themſelyes, fo as to appear 
the wind ting 11 
the envelopings, 
ſelves fo as 8 reſume der feimiive and Bling appear- 


ance. 
. e this trick you muſt begin d 
y all theſe evra an 


htl 
— A them to enter into the branches of the 
de the 1 3 egay mit be placed in a kind of bottle, 
containing 4 little pair of bellows, | and of which the move- 
able bottom put in motion, 55 the machinery in the ta · 
ble, may ſwell the envelopings at the moment required, . 


The Ring in @ Pi, afurwards is the Beal of a Teith | 
| Dove, is a Box previou/ly vifited, "and fealed wp. - © 


ONE of the company is deſired to put his ring into a piſtol, 
loaded by one of the ſpectators. 157 is Pho to 


making 


the company, which 1 is cauſed to be mut third * 
who faſtens it with a which he ſeils with his own atms, 


Then this box is u a table, of which the c 
never loſe fight ; E after having fired. the piſtol 


I * this fare ring i. diſcovercd in the beak 8 
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- gegr. F ee he piſtol, 9 
| ww hold of it, and dexteroully withdraws ring, in the ſame 
manner he did the nail ſpoken. of before. It is carried to the 
compeer who puts it 8 in the beak of à tame dove; he 
then extends his arm to the infide of the table, placed near the 
partition, in order to open the trap mentioned before, and puts 
the bird into the box, of which the bottom opens ſecretly, 
| The ſealed ribbon which” ſurrounds the box, cannot hinder 
it from opening, becauſe it is done only by one half of the 
bottom opening infide inſtead of outſide; and great care is 
before taken, not to make a ſecond turn with the ribbon, 
fart croſſing the” firſt, would oppoſe the introduction of 
e. 

W ſhall not mention here the means for nN ſuch a box, 
for it would not only require à long diſcourſe to explain, ſince 
there is not 8 Joiner, Ebonift, or Cabinet-Maker of any in- 
wei, who does not invent, or * ſeveral ſecrets of 
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mer comin up ppet, whoſe JF kind 
ay, ag 4h ig, . e. a wire wopnd * II form; 


though higher than tl 
7 tit toe ia, when it 32 as its body is . by 


| ure. The coffer Jeans upon the machinery which” has a 
— with the bolt a the lock, centre of the 
TER bolt is diſengaged from the ſtaple; the above 

ere no other reſiſtance than the weight of the lid, 
wo 4p y to riſe. pe eee qu 


renne, e > e Ya A 
cn 3 Ne ben it e Aber, een 


. ©” A WATCH is borrowed fron! dle of the corapaty;. which 
-Þ immediately put into a mortar. ., Some moments after, 
another perſon. is deſired to break it, the wheels, the fuſce, the 

and the barrel are ſhewn cruſhed and fractured; finally, 
in a few minutes after, the watch is returned to the lender un- 
injured, who agknowledges i to be his own, 
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od n Here eee , ra 1 6 


un 06 OP and p 
ick, care muſt be taken to 


hoſe of the firſt, which is not very wifficult, becauſe web. + 
be acquainted with the who lends the watch, or addr 
ourſelves to a perſon, w watch we have had an opportunity 
elſewhere to examine. 

ArTzx having replaced the fractured watch in«the mortar, 
he company muſt be amuſed an inſtant with a new trick, while 


1P; 2 haded with Prad and Ball, and di Nabe ue F 


a box, who dexterouſly recti ven the Ball on the point of a Knife... * 
ſince F THE conjurer eſents one of the co y with a common 
ay in- piſtol, ſome powder, and a real leaden ba] lege The con- 

ets of are thay. * the dies of fa deſires the to: 


ock the piſtol, and diſcharge it at - who holds a im- 


OW 


| ſtand cepting, that the conjurer has a double-headed knife, on 

td if whic blades is previouſly fixed a ball, which is concealed 

: Ek y his hand ; and the moment the iſto] is fired, this ball is-ex- - 
* ſed to the obſervance of the au * 3s if i y 


, - The nb Dia. Are r cf ink 


ON a piece = paſteboard ABCD (Plate I. Fig, 3) 
the 2 EFGH, —1 divide it into twenty-ſix equal 
e 
On the inſide of this there muſt be another circle of | 
board, TLMN, moveable round. the centre O, and 
finally, nity of this maſt be divided into the fame number o 
ler un- ports as the other. On this alſo muſt be wrote the letters of the 
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oduce an Migon'? in ws "oY 
into the mortar a ſecond watch, 
whoſe hands, chain, and trinkets, reſemble = oy ſome 1 tf 
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LI eee and the firſt watch 


city Seated wn the zaciueh of the pt, 2 1 


de ball on the point of the ſaid knife. ca | 
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Tun in the latter end of a former experiment, 


. in which a ball z rd fag EA en, 
on one 


l. 
Xx 


n with however, nord ane 5 IT NP. - 


i Bn of youn 4 
TS Ws nes et a 


"pls oil comp over to ee bay, profes aud you may 
nale a foam uit. A; $41 x 7 Nr 


Vos begin'withs the leer M, "ſick tber bor theidial i 


fixed; then for F you, you write ur OI RY as 


you will ſee at the bottom of the 
"Tas ame intention may be anſwered by a ruler, the upper 
| of "which is fixed and the lower part made to ſiide; but 
in cls eaſe the upper part muſt contain 2 bets in 
— that ſong letter of that part may co y cor- 
„ one in the Tower” part. The divifions ſtanding 
ö over each ether in a ſtraight line will be much more 
obvious than ig Ss vg of a circle. Or two ſtraight 


es of paſteboard 2 vided, the one Containing 3 
bugs le and " ihe other © th alphabet, would anſwer y 
the fame purpoſe. In this caſe x blank ſpace, may be left at 
esch end of the ſingle alphabet, and one or two W being 


placed on both the |: pieces will keep them OP 
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babe 5 4 Tu Correſponding Spaces: A271 
"TAKE the ieces of paſteboard or if pa pet, through 
which y aper 


cut. long ſquares, at Ae diſtances, as 
you will ſee in the following example. One of theſe pieces 
you keep yourſelf, and the other you give to your correl- 
pondent. . When you would ſend, him ay ſecret-intelligence, 
you hay the paſteboard upon of the ſamę ſize, and 
in the ſpaces cut out von write "That 3 ou would, bave un- 

Jeliced! by him only, "and p the intermediate 
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ay acention TI a] preſen, if you will lend me any one of the 
l volumes of he oa hope youll exents ſn} 
redo, but fr a wither E en ee 
entertainment. . ae nn n 


> dial is 3 
reit, a or the tie E- 1 „ gt Fi 
upper A yarzgrx of this ſort bs FRE four diff ds 
le: but either putting the . top, or by turning . and 
bets in by thoſe means the ſuperfluous words may be the-more/calily! | 
ly'cor- adapred to the ſenſe of the others. 5 
Thr th'n vo 4 ** oy c pher, Ar ths ric b thay 
I more I it will do only 1 the * frequent 
ſtraight 9 9 K be "ay Acad to make — 7 ge wet 


N 
Z 9 9 


ining ether; and if the ſenſe de aer deen the 
| —4 writing 3 will i be ate fo fuſpicion,” © tee ry 
s being en ', ele The! nen! Oper. a! by 6 Four We "SY 


= "Tat cnnſtruition of this cypher u. Mele ro/thal erte E. 
1 myſtical dial. The circle rekt dd ate II.) 4s te be divided 
into on fix — in ek FE | 


Tur — — with a ruled place one 
he key 56, AS, 9 that of pe r igſt-the time 4 
5 54 18 ae the beginning of \he paper, ch will inform ; 
pour sen how to fix is © You' then copy the =» 
I notes that ahſwer to the ſeveral letters af the words you intend 
1 © Nc 
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5 bent man be made more difficult to dif- 
. cory ee of fry the key,-and that will ah the 


— t Tead ou May be a6 the pork, * 
So whe 0 W whick: 
N 245 e nd- 


1 5 fo. A wm pal honld fall into the „ of 
any one who . ſition, for he would very 
likely ſurmiſe, from the og di a, of the notes, * N 
more is tneant than meets the ea. | 


A Perſon making choice of ſeveral 8 another Hall name 
him the Number by I aaa nga ha 
frvifible, 

. amal tag Grided into two parts: in "one 
a. ſex ſeveral Gas on each of which is wrote a number 

divifible by three, as 6, Y 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 309, &c. 

and in the other part tickets marked with the number 3 
only. From the part draw à handful of tickets, and 

after ſhewing them, put them | in again; then open the ba 
and defire any one to take out as many tickets as he thinks 

proper; ſhut the bag, and when you. open it again offer the 


other part to another perſon, telling 97 to take out one ticket 
0 


only: you then pronounce that ticket contain the number 
by Wbich the amount of the other numbers is diviſible. For 
| Is bf thoſe numbers being diviſible by Ir their ſum Alſo, 
muſt be divifible, by the ſame number. | 


Tout ner bem vw Numbers rhe , of whit 


POO Pe Moreno iis inthe, tet 
2 and 3 77 1. from 1 of m_ 
another perſon nce to the largeſt number, 
and. taking away the firſt figure Ce aeg of th tr 
the laſt pare, " and that fam will he difference of the two 
numbers. 
Fon example: Matthew, Who is 22, tells Henry ho 4s 
older, (het en diſcover ihe Ace of d 
therefore privately deducts 22 from gg, and the difference, 
which is 77, he tells Hi . and to take 
way: he eee it to the laſt 
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Then by taking. away the 6 Gt we? [A ing it to. 8 
. the laſt Aw gas W AY PROT AMS 42 MS 
Which a 0 Matthew's age - rn 55 Oo»: x 
057 ay. 11 A FTE: 

Gives the wn of Heney, W C ee Yalplbl 
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aerger Har 20 een 


Let the on fat the hand of th, ind to ry liens he 

har how and tell you what hour that is, and to W of © 
you add, in your ming, Ass . Then. tell 

5 85 ly thi number. of that amount u pon Bo 

in the next Hour t6 that on which he LIE 

1 ad. counting backwards, firſt 'rec the number of _ 


koning 

the ho at * he Ras placed BY WI La wil 
make this plain. | 

hon e hour. at which" he 40 riſe be 8, and 
that he has the hand at 5, Na 
him to count 17 on the dial, 1 Corey the 42 
which the index ſtands, and counting backwards from the 
at which he intends to riſe, and the number 17 will ll neceticity 
end at 8, which ſhews that to be the hour he choſe. 

Txar the hour at which he counting ends muſt be that on 
which he propoſed to riſe, will be evident on a little reflection; 

began 


for if he at that hour and "12, he would 
_ neceſſarily have come to it again; and calling the number 17, 
by adding g to it, ; only ſerves to > diſguiſe the matter, but can 
make no : of difference in the counting. | 
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760 6 ere err. 5 


- 4 Paſs dg, 0 eee, 1 
1 ther, Ari ext one of the Figures from the 
Was, 
2 Such numbers ma be offered as" are diviible by 9 and 
when any two of them are added together there muſt he no 
cypher in the amount: the of that amount, moreover, 
muſt make either ꝙ or 18. are the numbers following ; 
6, 63, 81, 117, 126, 162, 207; 226, 2525 267, 306 315 
3060, and 432. 
| Tuns numbers muſt be wrote on cards; and when any 
two of them are added together, if a fig de ſtruck out of 
the ſum, it will be what would make the other fi der 
a 18, For example; if a perſon chaſe 126 and 252, their 
will be 378, 0, from which he ſtrikes out the 7, the re- 
þ 3 and 0 will — en muſt de 


ve Muse 7 and Ae * her, 
the loft Figure f th N oo 


[ 4 


5 aac 73 de maidhlled . numdery of the 
arithmetical e 3. Jo 18, 21, 24, 
cir products terminate ick in 
this 9 „ 7s Gs MW 2. e, being a 
- 1 14 
45 ; put into viſions of the ve bag 
bet 8 a former — — tickets marked wi 
FS: 5 Og rg . of the bag the numbers 
I 5. I * 21, * an 
. t part of the bag * * are the numbers 73, 
. to take ont one 2 only, then dexterouſſy 
See the opening, and defire another n te take a ticket 
Part, and when, you have multiplied, their two 


umbers. knowing = laſt figure of the 2 
25 ee * e re "ow 


' 1 


< 1 
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5 0 = | 1 6 ' * 
4 <w o 1 
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att nbontairions.., _ * 
9 1 11 8 wi 2 Ai 895 re Low ad ch xi 2 211 87 
Ty. «Ref Te — ir My e eee 
Tr number Tt es . N "ay. ah 55 fl ie 
digits, the s, the two Pu! 


V - 4» " — 
nas — — 
9 * 


ene 
a © wr — 1 1 3p 4h. wo He * 
1 Hh & F 
fo oa 55+ 66 77 8 90 
Pda rnd of counters on a table, a 
one to add, alterntely, 4 certain n 
till they amount to a hundred, Bu never to add more thn 10 
at one time. Lou tell him, moreover, that if you 
he ſhall never make the even century, bor you we: — 
to which you muſt firſt ſtake r, and remem the order of 
the above ſeries, ir, 22, 33, c. you conſtantly add, to what 
he ſtakes, as many as will make one more than the timbers 


of that ſeries that is, as will make 12, 23, 34, dect till — 


eome te $9, after which the other cannot "make" dhe 
8 himſelf, or prevent you from making it. — 
Ir the other pa hey ns! knowledge of Aaeert yo may 


ſtake any number "feſt, anger 16, Provided" you take cr G 


P n as 56, 2 78, K. 


Tras Recreation ma performed with other numbers; 
and: in order to 8 vou airy divide the number to be 
attained, by a number that has one digit more than what you 
cam ſtake. each time, and the remainder will be the number 
you: muſt firſt ſtake, Obſerve, that to be ſure of ſucceſs, there 
muſt be always a remainder. Suppoſe, for example, 
number to be attained is ga, making uſe of a pack of cards 
inſtead of counters, and that you ate never to add more than 
6; then divide 8 by the next number. above 6, that! — by 
and the reimai „Which is 3, will be the number you 
ſtake firſt; and whatever the other. {kes,. you muſt add as 
much to. it as will K it equal to the number by which.you 
divided, that is, 3. Tberefore if his firſt ſtake be z, you muſt 
take 6, &c. is that 5 75 ur ſecond ftake. will make the heap 10, 
your third ſtake will make it 1, and ſo on, till you come to 
45, when as he cannot Take more thay 6, you muſt make the 
OO 217. lhe chr 2e 0's „o 1545 wort U n 


e 73 | Ls © 
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ee erte, | 
{Io bi, aj the former caſe if the other perſon us no 


| by py ny <= penny number firſt under 
: ts ſecure 
. may ei IO, 19, "FAY c. N he 


cunnot mak 1 * many to his flake: 
will make ® 7. # * " * 


1 The aan 4 | 
. ' PRESENT to three perſons a ring, a ſeal, anda fnuff-box, 
of which _ each perſon ta chuſe one privately, The three 
| tho Guo rr 
lettexs you, the--ring, the ſeal, andi the 
; Pravide:44 counters, of which give the firſt. perſon A, 1, 
. Put the 18 


let him that · has the ri 
rake us a - has; him that has the 
pp ed 


him that. has 
* are king. — — you 
EX = — ou return, and 
notiar how many counters 


erer be either 1% a, 3, $:6, or 
Wet It o04% the. 


1 


1 mn 
_ eee ee ind rand 
”  I$6616-:a07 4&4 4-27 
k 75 . N a | 18 * 


II there de but one counter left, the two vowels in tha he 1 


|  Hbles par fe denote that the rſt era has the rin ng, to which 


you have affigned the letter &; ſecond perſon has the ſeal, 
% which you Have affigned the letter E ; and conſequently the 
third rout. have the box. In like manner, 5 there be 
fix counters remaining, the two vowdls in the ſyllables , grand, 
ſhew that the firſt perion has the box, denoted by the letter I: 
the ſecond perſpn has. the rin * Wk. e letter A is af- 
ena and conſequently the the ſeal: and ſo 

the reſt; For the three articles EAN taken only fix dit. 
_ Now each of mor ways A changes the 


number 


1 
/ 


5 e eee, 


Allens TAE hes by the ano on, ru Ip 
== {6 b * 
te is Lag, 


re tha wels! 


to aig, the, memory i . 
a 9 5 r 


n 
$186; * 638} 104 3 N n 4 +092 PRE JH 
THERS aro an Ingidied' ren e 
ſtrai FN nw diſtance « * oor or 
many cet he wa t'preterids to 
the Ns ke he mother, and To cen i oh 
baſket,” w N from its 


Tr is certain that for the Hrſt apple he muſt e 


one to go und another to return; for the ſecond 4, two to go 
and two to return: for the third 6, three to go, and 0 on in 
this arithmeticat*progreffion, '2, 4, 6, 8, ro, &c. of which the 
laſt and'greatefiterm will Be 200, that is, double the niimbe 
li Dee wie 16 HF the aha DER. 
. A um 202 I num 
re and th. 


E 10, 100, will be the ſum of all the terms, to the-num- 
demanded. And if 1- be called 1 yard, the 
Dr over is. e n 8 


all to abont 20 yards, 


drome! Dice ing tron, ao ei Number: of — 
jun them, en Operations, ” | 
SUPPOSE three dice upqu à table, which we ſhall 
call A, B. OI bid the perſon. that, threw them add together all 
on ts, and likewiſe thoſe underneath of any 
2 — For inſtance, B and C, A being ſet 3 
ee ablifin its face. Then bid him throw agalg the 
two dice, B and C, and make him add to the foregoing ſum 
= oints of the upper faces, and withal the lo points, 
— underneath of one of them, 2 for * = 
near. A without changing its face, for givi ſecond 
fans 1B ſine, order him once ibs to res the itt ye 
and bid him add tu the g. ſecond ſum the upper. 8 
5 thirt ſum, which is wi 8 be diſcovered. After the 
mn C's ſet by Ar other two, without changing its * 
you come up, and compute all the points upon the 
faces of te three Mee and add to tceir ſum as many 2 


SES + 


” * 7 . = 4 - : = . * = 7 q N 
4 2 7 T1 4 4 4% » 4 * 
- p . 


else terte, 


5 — w 1e Fa. 
w — == Ne E 


1 


| oe ſhew or 
e e points. oe Bl hee b wo, wad th ec points 

or! near the dye that had x before, and add to the foregoing 
2 75 (35) theſe two points 3 and. 6, and withal 1, the point that 

is found lowermoſſ in the dye that is tl. kept in ſervice, and 
add 6 for its face at this throw g. thus wr have 25 for the ſeoond 
fum.. We ſuppoſe at. laſt,. that. this third and laſt dye being 
thrown a third time, it comes up 6, which we add to the fe- 
cond ſum 255 and. ſo make the third ſum, 31. And this ſum is 
to be found; out by adding 21. to 10, the ſum af the point, 


1 3. G, that appear. uren ede deen ſides 905 the 


three dice then. ſet by:. 9 
12. Pantech Pies 


pits Deer R thrown, a PR 1 
| cer ferang t 

MAKE any one throw two dice upon a table, and add"; 
the double of the upper points af one of them, and 44 60 fi 
ſum multiplied by 5, the number of the+ uppermoſt points of 
125 other, or the ſecond dye; after that, having aſked; him the 

int ſüm, throw out of it 25, the ſquare of the the number g that 
you gave to bim, and the remainder will be a number ing 
of two figures; the firſt, of which to the left repreſenting the 
tens, is the number of the upper points of, the firſt dye, and 
the ſecond figure to the right rep Fe the number 
of the 15 points of the cod dye. 
Wa will ſuppoſe that, the Fe of the points of abe rl 
dye that comes up is 2, and that af the ſecond 3; we. add g 
tö 4, the double of the points of the firſt, and multiply the 
ſum ꝗ by the ſame number 5, the product af which operation 
is 45, to which we add 3, the number of the upper paints of 
the ſecond dye, aud ſo make it 48; then we ne out of it 
25, the ſquare of the ſame number 5, and the remainder is 23. 
the OR Nee of: which 2, 3 the 5 . 4 


1 The square of a EPs is multiplying R by itself. 


1 6s 
abel the fd pe and the ſecond, 5, the number of ppintwof the 15 


u ſup · und che fm to 9250 14 ; then tuke 2, | 
upper · W mainder 4, for the number of the — ints of one of the 
points I dice; and as for the. upper dye, inſtead of adding the exceſs. 
"egoing to the ſum q, ſubtract it out of "gy and take the = 
int that —. — — 


e 


from its ſquare 


I 
— ES 
N ſubtract 244 
ve wil. and the ſquare 251 is 1: "Then Viki takes" ths the 


„ende, whichs ie hig ene is 1, and b 


; ſum 5 
405 thi 2 
3 4 wy 19; 7 20 
am e Upon the Threw of three Di: afoul. 
ce, „ bd is Poines 
of 5 FE 75 without ſeeing * , 1 — 


ting the ' ORDER the E the dice, to place them 
lye,. and near one - another in x ſtra — ne,” and aſk him the ſum of 
nu the lowermoſt points firſb and ſecond dye, why 99 
2 — 2 92 him the ſum of the 

the firſt MW underneath of the 5 — and third, which we Here fu 

. add 5 to be 5; and at laſt the under points of the firſt and thi 
uply the W which we 6. Now, having theſe numbers bor you, 
94 53 6, ſu the ſecond r from x5, * 
the dend Wa, 9 and Gf) and the Senger 70 e 14 
{othere remains 6, the f e which, 5, the names 
upper- points firſt dye. To find the number of the 
upper points of the ſecond; ſubtract the third number & from 
74, the ſum of the two firſtg and 5 and the TREE, 


—— 
9g bange 6 ſecond entmalncer 6 thei half 


*I n N umber demanded. At laſt for cha third 
— iu number hm A the ſurnu of the 
e r Femmader 2 from ug3'{byou 
A; | 191 er hlf of mid, 6, % ig the 
I c third dr. — S 
i ws wer wes: 2 wy 
n 1 TH ee . 
1 
Een g the remainder, to take 7 8 and 
to the — tray eng the nE den wghr" upon. Then 
fan ora ae hg v to it, take! the 
13 2 2 — yo ref Forccximples Let 
from it, therę remains 4 them take 1 
of that rt woe remainder is 7, Which 
. * by the addition uf 5, the number» thought of; 
and that 12, by the addition, of 3. 8 8 the third part 
of Which, 5, is the number thought of 
- AmoTaeR, way is this; After — 1 from the. number 
8 thought of, let the remainder be tripled then * ome 
rom that triple, and add to the —— 8 thou 
ö of. At laſt, aſk him the number ariſin gt 
and if you add 4 to it. you FLY 4 . 1 part _ the 
ſum to be the number thought of Thus 5, "om 1, makes 
4, that tripled makes 12, which loſing 1, ſinks o 11, nnd 
_ enlarged by the doen of 8, comes to 16, Which by the 
addition o 4 is 20, and erg aged” vin, Sy is the 
number thought o 
A enrions and agreeable Wager, 1 vn are ſure of wing. 
ADDRESS ſome. perſon in the company, and ſay, Madam, 
5 ie 225 We 4 Watch, à ring, an. etwee, or any other 
by examining what has been given you, in 


hope n 
— 1 — 94 e e eee of. eee, 
oĩd bein 

| t [EP to vou is @ watch, you are 
to propoſe a, r to the lady or 
gentleman, n n ay three times, m 
Watch: when it is put on the en our Wager is ac 

aſk the perſon, preſenting him e he wil 
. 10 


| | Pag6rnt 


1 1 1 


1855 | GALE'S uf. 
he half rn Rum afterwards another o 


e 5 e 
ſu you gene preſent, —— 


— 
vis the ard, and anſwers} 858 —— * ney he x but 


if 11 ole, what willy 
his guard, will mo 
his o wo 
_— 4% {1 ors © 5 * x4 


en, Tteel, ny ”; 
MELT a piece of ſteel quite in the fre: then halding it 
with, a pair of pinchers er ton Nr 
ſtick of brimſtone, and touch t piece of ſteel with it; irn · 
mediately aſter the coataBh you will ſee the. Reel meh and 
drop like a liquid. | lo ler 


To ull 2 any "Per e aide” adit 
EW wee 1 Ecker „ler 
THE means of performing this trick are the following: 
only obſerving that the cloaths of the perſon whoſe ſhirt 1s 
to be pulled olf be wide and eafy. 
Bzelix by making bim pull off his ſtock 3 
bis ſhirt at the neck and e afterwards, tye a little 
in the button- hole of the left fleeve; then, paſſing your 
behind his back, pull the ſhirt aut of his — and Aide -- 
it over his head; then pulling it out before in the ſame man- 
ner, you. will leave it on his. ſtomach: | after. that, go to the 
FAY right hand, and pull the ſleeve. down, fo as to have it all out 
. of the arm; the ſhirt being then all of a heap, as well in the 
Madam, right ſleeve as before the ſtomach, you are to make uſe of the 
ny other WF little firing faſtened to the button- bole of the left ſleeve, to get 
you, 10 back the c. 


& weß the-perſety being always on 
2 2 hairy then,-appealing to 


lay you! WW ſhirt out that way. | 

inket, toll To hide your way of operating from the perſon, whom you 
Runſhirt, il tha m the aſſembly, you may cover his head. with 
„you ge a lady's cloak, n comer of k lpggur acct. og 
e lady. of Ix order to be. more at your eaſe, you may mount on 3 chair 
imes, m “ | 
6 8 „A 0 
t: he will "Fi. 18 x How 


Pas5887 780 A 8 


Derne nee to pall.the whale | 
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the pieces, that . move out of the D 


| cauſe of this phenomenon will be evident; 


a a TY 
\ ”% 3 N 


** CT, , 


"rim lip u. e tie God 


akk wes tute figures of wood vicky, a eber wet, 
terials you pleaſe, care that there 4 Hole at 


the mouth of ec *. mouth of one — of 
braifed weer, and a little bit of in the mouth. 


of the'other ; taking care that thele preparations are mode be. 


fore 

Tux take a lighted wax candle and, t it to the mouth 
of the with the gun _ which taking fire will put 
t your candle, he the ſnuff 


the ont. Then 
ſtill hot, to dose eee; it will immediarcly light again 10 
meuns of the phoſp | 

ſe the L de effects to be rodueed by tw 


- You may prop 
res drawn on a wall with a pencil or on. 4 Ping. ack 
gunpowder to 


a little ſtarch or 2 a_fow 


he mouth 'of one, and a bit ark to Tho mouth of 
the other. . A . l 2 
17 0 | 4%“ Mises. * | 

ON the bottom pi the veſſel A 5 & b U Fig. 1.) 

place three pieces of money, as a ſhilling, z a half-crown, Fa 

- crown; "the firſt at E, the ſecond at and the laſt zt G. 


Then place a on at H, where he can ſee no farther into the 
veſſel thin I; and tell him that by pouring water into''the'vel- 
ſet you will make him ſee three d pieces of n 
bidding bim obferve carefully, w * any money goes in with 
the water. 

"You nur eier pour it in very gently, or contrive to fir 


motion of the-water. 
Warn the water comes 45 to K, the piece· at E vill become 
viſible ; when it comes up o Mila ieces at E and F will 
and inen it ier to che three pieces will be 
ible. 4. 


Fon what 150 been faid 5f the reſraction of light®, the 
for while the veſſel 


is empty, the ray HI will naturally proceed in a ſtraight line; 
but! in in proportion as it becomes e in Water, 4 will be 


a neceſſarily 


See Appendix, ! 


: 
' 
7 / 


become 
d F will 
3 will be 


nt, the 
he veſſel 
ht line; 
t will be 
ceſſarily 


3 #T"Y PE % 
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N eee, 


neceſſarily refratted into the ſeveral direction NE, oF, PG, md | 
—— — 


— 


N 


al he 8 12 75 Gal 
| 33 Ra 115 9 7 — 
not get N You will then ſee on Neto a" 5 Tad fize 


Ty half crown z..; 
of a Milling 


Tai 1 gÞ 


8 ien Reik Me a Beale ihe - 


conical ſurface of the water wy the ſide of the glaſs, and 1 i . Y 


the flat ſurface at the top of the water at the ſame time: 


Feng 
$;< MF | 
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. higher door Po, Ny , 


the conical ſurface dilates the rays and makes the piece appear | 


larger; but by the flat. ſurface the rays are only tefrated, by 
which the piece is ſeen higher up in the glaſs,” but ſtill of its 
natural {ize, That this is the cauſe will be further evident by 
filling the glaſs with water, for as the ſhilling cannot be then 
fees Bows the the top, the piece only will be viſible. 
AFTER you have amuſed Fourſelf 
nomenon, you may give the glais to a ſervant, telling him to 


0 
throw out the water, and take care of the two pieces of money; 


and if he has no ſufpiciag of the deception, en be not a 
uttle n to find one piece only; * | | $ 


Optical Subtraltion.  * * 


- AGAINST the wainſeot of a.rocn Sir-three finall pieces of. 


paper, as A, B, C, (Plate III. Fig. 4.) at the height of your 


25.4 and placing yourſelf directly before them, at a-few yards _ . | 


ſtance, ſhut your right eye, and look at them with the left ; 
ſe A and B; 


when you will ſee only two of thoſe papers, ſu 
then ſee the 


but altering the poſition of your eye you wi 
third and one of the firſt, fu 
poſition a ſecond time, you wi ee 'B and C; but never all 
three of them together. 
Tus cauſe of this phenomenon. i is, that one of the three * 
pencils of rays that come from theſe 
nerve at D; whereas to produce diſtin 


We ſee this experiment, one of the uſes of hayi 
eyes; for that has one * can never ſee ee e 


- 


ſe A; and by altering your 


% 0 . 
* = 5 
* 
* - 
% 


with this remarkable phes | 


jets, on the optic 
| — 11 is 1 WE. 
that the rays of light fall on 8 part of the retina E, E, G, * 


— 


vention: for though it is very common, it is alſo 8 
und though almoſt every one has ſeen it, every — 4 rp not 


put it on a moveable fo 


%%  GALE'S'KEORBATIONS. 

placed in this poſition, nor all the parts of one object of the 

ſame extent, without altering the firuation- of his exe. 
The Camera Obſcura, or dart Chamber, Pa | 

- WE fhall here give a fhort deſcription of rhis optical in- 


pleaſing; 


- 
* 


Max a circular hole in the ſhutter of a window, from 
whence there is a proſpect of the fields, or any other object 
not too near; and in this hole place a convex glaſs, either 
double or fingle, whoſe. focus is at the diſtance of five or fix 
feet, The diſtance ſhoyld not be leſs than three feet; for if it 
be, the images will be too ſmall, and there will not be ſuffi- 
cient room for the ſpectators to ftand conveniently. On the 
other hand the focus ſhould never be more than 1 5 or 20 feet, 
for then the images will be obſcure, and the colouring / faint. 
The beſt diſtance is from fix to twelve feet. Take care that 
no light enters the room but by this glaſs; at a diſtance from 
it, equal to that of its focus, place a paſteboard, covered with 
the whiteſt paper; this paper ſhould have a black border, to 


- prevent an of the fide rays from diſturbing the picture; let 
1t be two feet and a half long, and eighteen or atery inches 
0 


high: bend the length of it inwards, to the form of 


a circle, whoſe 2 equal to double the focal diſtance 


of the glaſs. Then fix it on a frame of the ſame figure, and 
is wh it _ be eaſily fixed as chat 

where the objects paint themſelves 
to the perfection. When it is hab dlabod: all the 
objects that are in the frant of the window will be painted on 
the paper, in an inverted potion, this inverted poſition of the 
I may be deemed an imperfeftion, but it is eaſily re- 
medied: for if you ſtand above the Board on which they are 


exact diftance from the 


received, and look down on it, they will appear in their natural 


poſition: or if you ſtand before it, and placing a common 
mirror againſt your breaſt in an oblique direction, look down 
in it you will there ſee the images erect, and they will receive 
an additional luſtre from the reflection of the glaſs; or place 
two lenſes, in a tube that draws out; or, laſtly, if you place 
a large concave mirror at a proper diſtance belive the picture, 
it will appear before the mirror, in the air, and in an erect 
rh | -- * poſition 


| 
| 


„ „ 
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| iet unse- .- 
pion wit th pt ee cd i the maſa 


"_—_ you place a moveable, mirror without. the window, by 
turning it more or leſs, you will have on the paper all the 
objects that are on each ſide of the window. | 

Caray ne is another method of making the dark chamber, 
which, is by a ſcioptric ball, that is a Yall of wood, through. 
which a is made, in which hole à lens is fixed; this Vall 
is placed in a wooden frame, in which. it turns freely round; 
The frame is fixed to the hole in the ſuutter, and the ball 
by turning about, anſwers, in great part, the uſe of the mirror 
on the outfide-of the — If the hole in the windom 


he no bigger ene objedls. will be r eee 


any lens 
J. inſtead of placing the mirror without the witdow 


you x 
ace it in the room, aud above the hole (wlüch muſt then 
made near the top of the way you may receive the 


repreſentation on a e 
N e | there 
pai * 


Nornine can be more pleaſing chan this he os Bo 


_ eſpecially when the objects are ſirongly enlightened by the 


fun: and not only land 11 but a ſea- when the 
water is ſomewhat agita or at the ſetting of ſun, prefents 
a very delightful appearance. by 
Tuts repreſentation affords the moſt. perſect model for 
728 as well for the tone of colours, a8 that degradation 
bs been july xg by the interpoſition af the — which 
juſtly expreſſed by ſame modern 
is neceſſary that the Pr 
oa when the center of it was in the focus of the 


the two fides would be beyond it, — — 
A 


would be confuſed. If the frame were contrived 

figure, and the glaſs were in its center, the 

be ſtill more accurate. If = object without be at the __ 
of twice the focal length 


. To magnify fin 


"4 


* our, ven Irrer. 
— Ho8ks float in the air, the leaves un the waves 


roll, &c. and all in ſtrict conformity to the laws of nature. 


The beſt ſituation for a dark clamber is . north, and 
the beſt time of the day is noon. 5 


Arn the Spots 6s the Sun's 4, 5 its Image in the Camera 


« Os ſcura. 


4 * "+" 1 33 


% PUT: the objeR-glaſs ne er twelve foot teleſcope into 


-tho/ſolopwic ball and turn it about till it be directl oy 22 


the ſun. When che ſun is directly oppoſite the h 


will itſelf be ſufficient: or by means of the mirror on the 
outſide of the window, as in the laſt Recreation, the lens will 
anſwer the purpoſe at any time. Then place the paſteboard, 


mentioned in the laſt Recreation, 1 in the focus of the lens, and 


you will ſee a clear bright image of the ſun, of about an inch 


diameter, in wich the 128 on the ſun” $ ſurface will be a | 


deſcribed, 
E As this: image is too bright to we den with: P leaſure by'the 
naked eye, you may view it through a lens, whoſ 
or 8 inches diſtant, which at the ſame time that it prevents the 
light from being offenſi ve, will by magnifying both the i moge 


e focus is 6 


and on ſpots, jake them appear to greater advantage. 


2 


Ir the rays! of light that paſs through the id inthe 


15 ner he thrown on à large concave mirror, wy thee fixed 


in a frame. Then take' a flip, or thin plate of 


. ſticking any ſmall object on it, hold it in the —— rays, 


at alittle more than the focal diſtance from the mirror, and 


ä vou will ſee, on the ſite wall, amidſt the reflected rays, the 


image of that object, very large, and extremely clear and 
bright. This experiment never fails to ewe the 4 the 


b e ſatisfaction. | 


{+ 1 


warts 6:7: ey "the art Lantern. | | 
"THIS very - remarkable machine, which is now known 


over all the. world, cauſed great aſtoniſhment at its origin. 


At is ſtill beheld with pleafin 3 and the ſpectator 
very frequently contents himſelf with wondering at its effects, 


without endeavouring to inveſtigate their cauſe. The inven- 
tion of this ingenious illuſion is attributed to the celebrated 


P. 


cf 


Of. by „ wa of the Sun's Rep let inte a 


tube I, which is foldered to the door. — 


7 


Earns endeten ST 


F. Kircher, "who has publiſhed, on xions Teionces, wiſts 

equal learned, curious, and en | 

of this machine is to repreſent: at . 

wr or board, placed in the dark, the object. 
inted with tranſparent colours on plates of — 

Irs conſtruction is as follows. Let ABCD (Fl. III. Fig. 3 
be a tin box, eight inches high, ten long „and fi wide (oruny 
other fimilar dimenfions.) At the top wneſ be a funnel E. 
four inches in diameter, with a cover F, which, at the 
time that it gives a 2 the ſmoke, Prevents ths 
from coming out 
© On the fide AG there is a door; by which TY 
eoncave mirror O, of metal or tin, and of five inches diameter; «© 
being part of a f whoſe diameter is eighteen inches, this 
mirror muſt be ſo difpoſed that it may be puſhed forward ar 
drawn back by means of the handle a, that enters the bas 


Ix the middle of the box muſt be ber Becel | 
K, which is to be moveable. © It ſhould have three” or | 
lights, that muſt be at the height of the focus of the mirror G. 

In the fide BD, and oppoſtte to the mirror, there muſt be an 
aperture of three inches wide and two inches and a half high, 
in hs is a be fixed a convex glaſs E, of the fame dimen- - 
ſion. refer this form for the 220 (fays M. Guyot) chat the 
— thrown upon the cloth may have the ſame form, which 
is much preferable to a circular aperture, through which the 
figures can never be completely fe n but when they are at the 
center of the glaſs. It is ſurpriſing that this im peri by 
been ſuffered to contin e ſo long g. en i i f ly rem 
The focus muſt be —— four inches and @ half to five inches, 
fo that the lamp may be placed both in its focus, en 1 1 
of the concave mirror. 

Ox the fame fide place a" piece of tin MN, of Pe Wehe 
and a half ſquare; having an N at the fides- of abojit. 
—— — WHY half Hi a quarter Ar 6 1 inch wide. 

rough this openin groove are to the glaſſes; on: 
which 25 — 4 that are to be ſeen tithe cloth.. 
In this tin piece, and oppoſite the glaſs L, let there be an 
aperture of three inches and a quarter long, and two inches 
and a quarter high, to which muſt be adjuſted'a tube O, pf 
the ſame form,” and fix inches long. This tube is to be fixed 
into the piece MN. © Another tube, ix inches long, aud 

— * Va moveable, 
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s of about three. inches, and that of Q, which is to be 
5 placed at the extremity. of the tube, one of ten or twelve 
inches. The diſtance between theſe glaſſes is to be regulated 
by their foci. Between theſe glaſſes there muſt be placed a 
paſteboard R, in which is an aperture of an inch wide, and 
4-Sths of an inch high. By placing this tube farther in or 
out of the other, the images on the cloth will appear larger or 


ſmaller. 879 3 20630 B51; N 
_ From what has been ſaid of the preceding machines, the 


.conftruQion of this will. be cafily underſtood. The foci of | 


the concave mirror, and the lens L, meeting in the flame of 
the lamp, they together throw a ſtrong light on the figures 
painted on the glaſſes that paſs through the groove MN, and 
5 that means render their colours diſtinct on the cloth. The 


rays from thoſe glaſſes paſling through the lens P are collected 


. eee in the paſteboard R, and conveyed to the lens 
n ich they are thrown on the- cloth. 5 
Tus lantern being thus adjuſted, you muſt provide plates 
of clear glaſs, of twelve or fifteen inches long, and three inches 
wide, which are to be placed in thin frames, that they may 
+ paſs freely through the groove MN, after being painted in the 
manner we ſhall now deſcribe. _ _ 47 75 8 
wuerd of Painting the Glaſſes for the Lantern, _ 
Daaw on 2 the ſubject you intend to paint, and fix 
it at each end — = glaſs. Provide a varniſh with which you 
have mixed ſome black paint, and with a fine, pencil draw on 
the other fide of the glaſs, with very light touches, the defi 
drawn on the Pape If, you are = making 
painting as perfect as poſſible, you ſhould draw ſome of the 
outlines in their proper colours, provided they are the ſtrongeſt 
tints of thoſe colours that are uſed. When the outlines are 
dry you colour the figures with their proper tiats. or degrada- 
tions; and thoſe colours will not peel off, if you temper them 
with a ſtrong white varniſh. All thoſe colours that are not 
terreſtrial, as pruſſian blue, carmine, calcined: verdigris, &c. 
may. be uſed to advantage, when tempered with, a proper var- 
.niſh; ., You are then to ſhade. them with black mixed with the 
lame yarniſh, or white biſtre, as you find convenient. Lou 
may allo leave ſtrong lights in ſome parts, without any colours, 
r | ; in 


. 
i 


veable, muſt ente that juſt mentioned, in which muſt be 
ced two convex lenſes, P and Q: that of P may have a 
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Mn to produce a more ſtriking, effect. in 5 
Er _ 

red, green, and yellow. |. Yon ſhould employ however 

weh of. tints, to give" your painting a move. natura air, 

without which they will repreſent yulgar objects, which are 

no means the more pleaſing becauſe they are gaudy, 
Wu the lamp — a * tantern- is and by dl 

2 the figures painted on che 

— the or cannbt fail? 
; js lug bie e entertained by the ſucceſſion of natural o go 
teſque figures that are painted on the glaſſes. 

Tears piece of optics may be rendered much more amufing, 
and at the ſame time more marvellous, — figures do 
which different natural motions Yo A ers here are in 
the Philoſophical Eflays of M. Muſchendroek, different me- 
thods of performing all theſe, various movements, by ſome 
mechanical contrivances that are not difficult to execute, 
which every one may perform according to his own taſte: 
either by movements in the figures. themſelves, or by painting 


the ſubject on two glaſles, and paſſing wy at the time 
through the groove. * 


5 


ls 


$ 

$ 

L Ho 1 1b out Ten Cllts ut fr Tins nut any ery 
Time an odd one,” 5 


TRICKS of this kind are more generally 3 af 
low mechanics, who, having ſtudied what is trifling, more than 
x what is uſeful, fancy themſelves conjurers, aud not a little 
u proud, often ty and inſult thoſe of fuperior knowledge; 
n always ready to lay wagers, when in their cups, offer five to 
n one, ten to one, or any odds that come upperinoſt, that none 
Ne can do the like but themſelves; yet ſometimes theſe cunning 
he men find themſelves at a lo, wlien they meet with a perſon 
ft who is equally knowi who makes their pockets, pay. for 
re their g- From theſe ſort of wagers ariſe: quarrels; for 
la- if one is not equal to. another in point of calculation, he 
thinks he may be in point of manhood; a challenge is given and 
accepted; and the combatants, fierce as bull-dogs, begin throw - 
ing their athletic arms at each other, the 2 are rammed 
deeper with their falls, the noiſy attendants make confuſion 
aſhamed with their vociferous clamouring-. Well ſtruck, 
Dick, that was a nice one, Tom, at him again, under his vibs, 
darken his day-lights, mindyour points, find out his bread baſker, 


tip 


* 


| 76 ns neus erte sv. 


tip him Slack's oeh give him a crof · buttock, and come 


Ben Boſle over his jaw-bone. Husza! huzza higz& Then 
the yaliant heroes, enc by their friends, the pam, 
Ay one another's flefti; and at laſt; 11 e 

r his triumph, -a black e, an 
- and all his + wh 6 . Mor 
Honour doubled. After all this, a few tankards of porter make 
friends; but their wives ani families are the greateſt ſufferers, 
who are/at home pining| in rags and want, whi their huſbands 
are lofing their time, and abun themſelves. 

Fun following trick is one of thoſe moſt in practice amongſt 


To do this trick you muſt make twenty chalks or FF 


ſtrokes upon a board, as in the margin. 


Turm begin and count. 'batkwards, as 20, 19, . 
18, 17, rub out theſe four, then proceed faying, . 
16, 15, 14, 13, rub out theſe four, and begin 3 


again, — = 10, 9, and rnb out theſe, and pro- 4 


ceed a 8, 7, 6, 5, then rnb out "theſe, and 2 
laſtly 5 * 3, 2, 1; when theſe four are rubbed © 
out, the whole twenty are rubbed out at five times, Fo 
and eyery time an. tons that is, tbe 17th, 1th, 8— 
9th, 5th, and/1ſt 9 


N a a trick, which, if once ſeen,” may be 10 
| eaſily retained ; and che only puzzle at firſt is, it 11+ 

not occurring immediately to the mind, to begin 12 
to rub them out Pere. It is as ſimple as _ 13— 
any thing poſſibly can be, and might do very wel wu / 
When people are ſocial and £ w_ Pans to · 15— 
gether ; but when they are fluſhed with liquor, 16 


iſt has 8 | 


and fractions by nature, I adviſe alt-thoſe- who 17 — 


love peace and quietneſs, not to be curious to 


189— 


know what they cannot directly comprehend, as 19 

one word brings on another, and the conſequences 20— 
may be what is diſplayed in the preface tothis trick, 

b cn @ Lalling -%, „ Picce of 'Chryfal, NE 


without the help'gf 4 Diamond, er R nnn 


the Drawing made on it with lul. 


© THIS remarkable operation Vedder utility with pen 


re being 1 in ** county,” or 12 a 3 22855 is no gla- 
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An denk rtows. „„ 
zier nor glaſsman to be had, the following means vil anſwer | 
the purpoſe without their help. 

AXE a bit of a walnut - tree, about the thickneſs of a cans 
dle, and cut one of its ends to a 4 pointy 1 ut that end in the 
fire, and let it burfi till it is quite While the ſtick is burn- 
ing, draw on the glaſs or fot with ink, the 4 275 or out- 
line of the form in which you mean to cut it out. Then take 
a file, or bit of glaſs, and ſcratch a little the place where you. 
mean to begin your ſection: then take the wood red hot from 
the fire, and lay the | aac of it about the'twentietlr part of an 
inch, or thickneſs of a guinea, from the marked place, takin 
care to blow always an that point, in order to keep it red; fol: 
lowing the drawing traced. on the glaſs, leaving, as before, 
about the twentieth part of an inch interval every time that you 
L your piece of wood, which you muſt take care to blow 


Arrzx having followed exactly the outlines of Kere 


ing, to ſeparate the two pieces thus cut, you only. pull 


Wann divide. | | ' : 


To change the gb of a Roe. 2 
NOTHING more is wanting to change the colour ofa roſe, 
whether it is on its ſtalk or not, than to burn ſome ſulphur un- 
der it; which will wake it turn white and it will N 
its primitive colour in leſs than two hours. 


| 7 Blind Abby; and ler Nan. n 1450, 2.008 

A BLIND abbefs viſiting her nuns, who were equally. dif. 
tributed in eight cells built at the four corners of a ſquare, and 
in the middle of each fide ;; finds an equal number of perſons 
in each row or ſide containing three cells. At a ſecond viſit 
ſhe finds the ſame number of perſons in each row, though their 
number was enlarged by the acceſſion of four men: And com- 
ing a third time, the ſtill finds the ſame number of perſons in 
each row, though the four men were then gone, and had care 
ried each of them a nun with. them. 

Fo reſolve the firſt caſe, when the four men were got into | 
the cells, we muſt conceive it ſo, that there was a man in each 
corner cell, and that two nuns removed from thence to-each 


Als Sent 


cell contained one perſon. leſs than before; and 
I each middle cell two more than before. Sup - 
3 poſe then, that at the firſt viſitation, each cell 
FE | "| Contained 3 nuns ; and fo, that there were nine 
* 8 in each row, and twenty- four in all; at the ſe 
cond viſit, which is the firſt caſe ia queſtion, 
there met hk been five nuns in each middle cell, — two 
— — perſons, viz. à man and a nun in each corner 
1 2 25 2 cell ; which, ſtil makes nine pre in each 
| ; | roW. 
7 


*4.S: 8. * „ eccountifee the froond aa as 

by * k Say Hoy. wii gant cms any eats where 

| 2 5 2 : each corner cell muſt have contained one nun 

more than at the firſt viſit,” and each middle 

cell two 0 fewer: And thus, "according to the ſuppoſition laid 
down, each corner cell con . four 


” — Nuns, 
| s 1 4 and there was only one in each middle cell, 


which ſtill make nine in a row, 9 
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enn 

e eg. er ſome W woithout aſting 
weſtions, 

BID a perſon add what DN you will to the number 
thought of, and multiply the ſum by the number hr of; 
for i you make him fubtra@ the ſquare of the number t pht 

af the- and tell you the remainder, you have 

nothing to do but to divide the remainder by the number you 

gave him to add before; far the quotient is the number t 
of. Thus 4 added to rar}, hay (he number thought of) 
i which being multiplied by 5, ; from which take 
a5, the ſ . number — and there remains 

| e whic being divided by 4, ve 5; in the quotient. | 
On elſe, bid the perſon inks take a certain leſſer num - 

ber from-the number thought of, and multiply the remainder 
by the ſame number thought of; for if you m e him take the 
Auare of the number thought of from the product, and tel 


the — by dividing the 3 by _ number you 


of the middle cells: A this rate, 1 6 
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ordered to be taken from the number thought of, you have 
the number thought of in the quotlent. kh 3 
Bor of all the ways of finding out a number thought of, 
the 1 is certainly the eaſieſt; make him take from 
the number thought of what number hg wy upon that is 
lefs than ĩt, and ſet the remainder apart; then make him add 
the fame number to the number thought upon, and the pre- 
ceding remainder to the fum, for a ſecond ſum; which he is 
to diſcover to you, and the half of that ſum is the number 
thought of. Thus 5 being thought of, and 3 taken from it, 
the remainder is 2; and the fame number 3 addedto 5 makes 
8, and that, with the preceding remainder, 10, the half of 
which, 5, is the number thonght of. 22 f 


To fd the Number thought. of by ande, without ale any 
e eee, N NG 


BID the other perſon add to the number thought of its half 
if it be even, or its greateſt half if it be odd; and to that fam = 
its half 'or greateſt half, according as it is even or odd, for the 
ſecond fum, from which bid bim ſubtract the double of the 
number ＋ ＋ of, and take the half of the remainder, or its 
leaſt half, if remainder be odd; and thus he is to continue 
to take half after half, till he comes to an Unit. In the mean 

4 time you are to obſerve how many ſubdiviſions he makes, re- 

* taining in your mind for the firſt. diviſion 2, for the ſecond 4. 

for the third. 8, and ſo on in a double proportion remembering. 

er ſtill to add 1 every time he took the leaſt half; and that when 

he can make no fubdiviſfiop, you are to retain only 1. By 

bt this means you have the number that he has halved ſo often, 

we and the quadruple” of that number is the number thought 
ou beak be pre obliged to take the eſt oY at me 

inning, which can only n when the number thought © 

5 of is N even, or GO. by 4: in othes caſes, 1 4 

greateſt half was taken at the firft diviſion, you muſt ſubtract 

ns 3 from that quadruple; if the greateſt half was taken only at 
the ſecond diviſion, you ſuhtract but 2: and if he took the 

im- pn half at each of the two diviſions, you are to ſubtract 5 

der * the quadruple, and the remainder is the number thought 

f | a (> 
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tell For example, let 4, be the nymber thonght. of, which by 
birt the addition of its half, 2, becomes 6, and that by the addition 


of its half z, is 9; from which, 8, the double of the number 


= oa — 


of no thought g's being lrevege 


is 1, is 
if of Which * vou reppindss cs I a 


= Your min, he ql of hich, 4, js the number 90 
x 44 let el 4 x. * this - being 

AGAIN; be. the n u ought being odd, 
the greateſt ts it, 4, added an Bs Ho 1 
1 | hg ap rd e gn 4 4 PS: iP Al a 
Ss | N we take GT L © POE. dnn 
* Es „ and ſo the W the leaſt half of which is 1 
1 its. of no further doo. 2 FE 1 17 being but one 
1 b-diviſton we retain 2, an 1 for : Jealt half 
taken, ſo we haye 3, ee of ch 38 12. But be. 


| cauſe the greateſt moiety was taken both in whe 0 
division, * muſt lubtract 5 * 5 from 12, and pai ee i 
anne, N 7 4 
mae Tiwo Wee thanght of by 02 
ay} A perſon multi * the two 22 
and then multiply the ſum of two numbers 8 
vou Want to find, whether the E or Eb, an f uber th the 
product of the two num a from that product (Which is 
A 405 if got ph the 13 * 4 af 79h he Jef 
nu te you remain 1, 2 z Or uare.r 
| of which fates the demand. * 9 8 
Wurz the leaſt of the two numbers does ot, exceed 
. is eafier to find ther after this manner; Let 2, be 14 
to the triple of the greateſt (of the two numbers thought of, 
the triple of that ſum, and. the. total. Gin. ee 
' which you are to take Of 5. then the right-hand gere 
is the leaſt, and the left-hand figure the greateſt number 
om N Thus 3-thugs Rn wine 1, and a 
48 added to 8, the ſum 0 3 makes 50, which 
N 3z is $3; 3 the right-hand, figure vg the 225 
e left the greateſt number thou r Or to 9. times 
this eateſt number add the ſam. of 1 5 both, hes is the 
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| - left-hand figure the greateſt and the right-hand l 
thus 9 times 5 i 45, ĩ0 which add 8, the ſum is 63. 
4 Strenge Tricks performed by Eleftricity.” ” $i 3 

| AMONG the wonderful diſcoveries of human Rene there 
25 * * that rank * a n SY 
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utility, and has been known to relieve, and fometi | 
cure, various diſorders; i is very Ferviceable in the ber. 
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Tuts Phenomenon, like many others; was found © 
by accident; 'yet'it has not only a * 
_ but likewiſe extremely beneficial to mankind. 


lightning from the clouds by means of contluftors; theſe con- 


doors are of ride fette, when fixtd to churches, and other 


public edifice, to preſerve em from the dreadful effects of the 
of elemental fire. - 
Wir electricity is made uſe of ory. it r 


matiſm, atid other chronic diſorders. 

. Ons eireumſtance I ſhall mention, which JI received* from a 
gentleman who has been dead forme years, but whoſe character as 
an artiſt, and an ingenious perſon, will be a long time remem- 
bered; I mean Mr. Benjamin Rackſtrow, of Fleet<ſtreet. n 

Hr told me, that having ſome company one day to. ſee his 
enuſeun, and his electrical experiments, they were rather fearful 
of undergoing the ſhock; when a perſon who was much given 
to ine 3 in the room, and rather intoxicated, volun- 


a (MELT ee Er de txperincat be r en hin This was 
agreed to, upon Which he received it pretty ſmartly three or 


four times, und thought no more about it at that time. A 


few days afterwards he had octaſſo to go to Chicheſter, in 
Suſſex, and being rather low in 9 was obliged' w a 


walk. 
Tars man had been affeQed for many years 


with a roprore, — 
which was extremely troubleſome, but on his journey he ha 


not the leaſt ſymptom of it; on which he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Rack grow, informing him of this agreeable circumſtance; and 
imputing it entirely to his receiving the ſhock from his elec- 
trical apparatus. The man liyed to confirm this by word of 
mouth; and what is really" extfavrditiary, the rupture never 
returned, which is ſulffcient*to- eſtabliſh "Its phyſical conſe · 


quence. It 8 of further ſervice in pales and contraction, 


e Parke, un by friction, from the elec- 


Its real uſe being chus eſtabliſhed, we may now, without 
offending, be a little, merry with other eee * 


W . 
. 


* - 
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| Dr. Fratiklin has improved more in this branch of 
knowledge than any other perfon; he even contrived to bring 


1 
| 

an 
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coming to Mr. Rack 

ught with them a zegro ſervant, who had not been Ly 
ngland, After- they bad: ſeen his natural and artiſiei 
dſities, they deſired to ſee ſome of his electrical — 
and gave him a N mungo. 
Mungo was not a little at the ſhocks he received, but 
tou ar puck from whence th they came; but when the room 
was darkened, and fire made to come out. af his finger ends, 
he roared out like a mad bull, crying, che devil ! the devil! 
and in endeavouring to get out'of the room, overletthe ſkeleton 

of a Rhinoceros, run inſt a caſe full of butterflies, 
and broke to pieces a fine buſt o the Marquis of Granby ; — 
2 
the run to the no rte 
of his maſter and family. 

Mrs. Bulk y being Zoubled with a tympany, was 8 
ended to be deciribed. She accordingly went to a profeſſor 
in that way, who aſked. her if ſhe could bear a pretty hard 


een and as 
N I am very fond of 4. The man 
by this, f ie ne the operation, and 
was not 


ing r what ſhe ſeemed fo well to under. 
ſtand. But, alas! wound up his inftrument too high; ſo 
that he not only overſet his 8 but actually conveyed her 
into a cellar where they ox-cheek and peas - ſoup: down 
went the ſteaming pan full of ſavory broth, and off flew. her 
monument of a cap into the . boiling cauldron. | 
Tus cook reddened like a heated poker, the cuſtomers roſe 
| 1 and confuſion took place in this ſubterrancow 


Xx cul bu6nefs was at an end for the ; the 
electrical came running to the afliſtance le, 

7 the diſaſter was D 
eupier of the place declared the new ſhou 


her pan of leg of beef was entirel peas ſo . 
„ im of che lady's ea p 
doctor was the cauſe of all, and he ſhould pay for all but he 
declared, he would, ſooner than pay a farthing, eleetrify the 
e 
Ar laſt the lady, however having adjuſted herſelf in the 
bait mana the could pare the good women a crawm, aſp fo 
how 


„ 


* cu cenie 3 
this matter j however; it cured ber of her N 

panyy for ine mehr werrto. the dvetor after wurds. 
Manyiare the trichs played by means of an A be 
machine. A peru in the ei one in is ſhop Nich wis 5 

not ſeen — A he hung at the door — 4 ſteely ard. 
— from its make, ſeemed te be very ancient y this attracted 
the attention and notice of mauy, who no ſuoner went to ex- 
amine itꝶ than they ceceived the ſhocki Thoſe that knew | 
what ĩt was only ſmiled, and wont on others and could 

fromm wende it came. 199-07 YATHION (OBA mb 
A. DRUNKEN porter being called one day, and aſked what 
he: wauld havt tu carry the ſteel ard ti a certain plate, went 
to examine itj but he no ſaoner tonched it than he ſeit a blow. 
a with. am oath; declared; if he knew who it 
was, he would pay them well for their mpidence)=rHethen 
returned to {| —— too by» 2 2 atiottier fi6ck, 
and another after that; ſuppoſed aſſaults, 
given by he — whey bo 21 2 ht all 
— — is way, ——— dogs at 
| a 0 . Ir! 1815 
5 — are to do practiſed, 
for they art real — af frag on might, on find- 
ing the truth, break the windows,” or Keep it in Wind, and 
122 rr | 
repeat a 4 

Su ALA — 4 29 — eien ;jnrodoceds in compan 
and create not only mirth, but produce real rational als. 
ment; ſuch can never be diſdgreeable, | but miſt give ſatis- 
faction to all vhB% have any iden of philoſophical knowledge, 
and wiſh'to improve their minds by fnuthernatical experiments: 
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the n. MAGNETISM is the ſcience that explains the ſeveral 
bu oe ene 
25 


2. Tas magnet is. a rich, heavy, iron ore, of a hard ſub- 

2 Zb e Tome e of «reddiſh 

brown, and 4 7 ; 
5 55 Tas | 
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are called its poles; and w 
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3. Tx magnetic, virtue is called the third ſpecies of 


attraction; gravity being the firſt; and electricity the ſecond, , 


4. Tus two ends of a _— when it is properly formed, 
| it is placed on à pivot, in 
juſt equilibrium, one end will turn towards the and is 
called its north pale, and the other end the ſouth pole. The 
Poles of a magnet are found by holding a very fine thort needle 
over it; for where the poles are, the needle will ſtand upright, 
but no where elſe. The exterior parts are then to be filed or 
ground off, and the. two extremities which contain the poles, 
to be made quite ſmooth. ._. - | 
g. Wu the two poles of a magnet are ſurrounded: with 
plates of ſteel, it is ſaid to be armed. * 

6. Ir the end of a ſmall iron bar be rubbed againſt one of 
the poles of a magnet, it is {aid to be touched, and is then 
called an nn magnet. a | 

7. Ir ſuch a magnet be ſupported on a pivot, it is called a 
magnetic needle ; one end of it turning towards the north, and 


the other towards the ſouth. 


8. Tux difference between the poſition of the - needle, 
and the exact points of north and ſouth, is. its decli- 
nation. 5 
and that is called its inclination, or dipping. - 

ee e |  APHORISMS, | | | j 
I. Tax magnetic attraction is produced by effluvia emitted 
by the magnet, and paſſing from one pole to the other. The 


direction of the magnetic effluyia is ſhewn by the following 


experiment. Let AB, CD, (Plate IV. Fig. i.) be the poles 
of a magnet. Round every ſide lightly ſtrew ſteel filings op a 
ſheet of white paper; the particles of the filings will, be ſo 
- alfefteg by the effluvia of the ſtone, as to ſhew the courſe they 
take every way. In the middle of each pole, between A B and 
C D, they appear to proceed in lines nearly ſtraight ; towards 
the ends they are more and more curved, till at laſt the lines 
from both ſides coinciding with each other, form numberleſs 
curves round the ſtone, which are nearly of a circular figure, 
as in the plate. This experiment ſeems to ſhew that the mag- 


- netic effluvia iſſuing from one pole, circulates to the other. 
2. Oxx pole of a net will attract iron, and the other 
, repel it, but no other body. The property of the 2 


9. A nee je which is touched will incline towards the earth, 


”" 
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th, 


titer toy; 
1 ges: but thoſe of Its polar 


attfa0f lion bas bern Known 
direction, and of its communi pep ee en m 
7 Tat ae dene fron 2 en in cee en the 


re tit ron attraction will be continued 
es of iron — ous to each other. | 
1 etic 


all bodies. 
Tur — 


not diſcovered till the t atł century 


en extends to a garter 
diſtance. The learned "Muſchenhroek- made a number of 

experiments; with great care and affidniry, to detertnine the 
extent and progreſs of the magnetic at ation, but was never 


able to diſcover any regular proportion een the force and = 


proached the ma . be any 
of bf eftabliſhi t portion of attraction to whe 
till a method found, 11 1 can be found, of fe 
attracting from the repe A needte has: 
4 4 ee ee 
cet 

Tut north * + will attract the for 

e of another: "ol the ſimilar poles will repel each ot 
f a magnet be gently cut through the middle of its axis, each 
piece becomes a complete magnet; for the parts that were 
contignous- become poles, and even poles. , 80 that © 
the end of each piece may become a north or ſouth. pole ac 


diſtance;- but merely that the force” men as the tron _ 


cording as the ſection is _ neareſt to the north or hr 


the large magnet. Upon cutting a magnet fongitu- 
day, chere will be four poles, in the ſame-poſitign as before 
the cutting. Sometimes a ſtrong ſtroke with a hammer will 


bring all the magnetic power from one end of a needle to the 
other . ſometimes make it more ſtrong. where it iP | 


and at other times totally deſtroy it. 
* The end of a needle touched by: the- north. * 
et will turn fouth, and that touched by the 1792 
wil turn north. 


& Bol declination: of the W pb teren ! in 


of the earth, and in the ſame at · different 
dren he declination of the — at London, in hug tra 
1580, was 11 d 15 minutes eaſt. In the year 16 
there was no decli ion, that is, the needle ſtood 


R 3 


: 


. 


A is 
note poſt, the delionign more than 2 


| Tas 1 Ae a of the arge Mee. 
n Gferent places, nor at» place. at times. 
The inclination 

[the year: 15 rr 


the needle when it was firſt obſerved, in 


one preſent it. is Ke 55 E 

0 ent dipping e needle comming 
ED that is not touched is made the cpa 
in hbrio- Under the 


equator the 
equally. attrafted by the two 


, Tux. hen ral magnets differs in thoſe of 
2 in — ion to their magni - 
ThE — wages, has have godly; the-. — 

in proportion to their A large magnet wil 


—— 
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1 2 5 
magnet that wer ounce — 13 W lifted - 
9g "reg of I: oun 

1 ſtrength of a natural magnet is conſiderably in- 
craled h * bein armed. There are various ways of Ing 
. magnets; the molt eligible ſeems to be that of placing tw 
;Pieces of ſteel againſt e two poles, ſo that they may —— 
9 below the bottom of the- ſtone, and binding them on 
W. or more pieces of braſs; the two ends of the tee! 
become the poles of the magnet. To determine 
y of ſteel to be applied, try the magnet with ſeveral 
nd the 2855 weight it takes up, with a bar on, 


* 


e 


| * to be the weight Ar its armour. 


Tuoven an armed magnet has a great degree of force, it 
1 5 eaſily counteracted. If an oblong piece of iron de 


nomination of a, weaker and unarmed magnet be placed under 
the iron, it will quit the firſt magnet and adhere to the other. 
In like manner when a needle hangs by its point to A magnet 


a ful by one of its poles, and the pole of a. different de - 


f 
i 
j 
l 
r 
b 
f 


1 % who 


2 fa common bar of Tron be apple tothe head of the neo, 
| it will directly quit the magnet and adhere to the bar: but if 
ir hangs eee nor a weak 
magnet, will diſengage it ugh the pole of an armed 


8 


be plac ond it, the magnet will not appear de have any 
force whatever. - 


„ 1 >, by lying a time unuſed, has len % 
, F a mag by laying. long i part 


its power, it may 


he K.. e ee 16 tines 


V its own weight, by layin ſome. years loſt one fourth 

: of its — But as 2 yt applied to it, * 
of would then take up, and Ae to hang to it ſome 
ni. weeks, it would. then take up an additional — Bt and = 
elt Ne being continually increaſed; at — 


vill ſpace of two years, it would then take up more RY 20 
ht; pounds, whereas, before its virtue was imp it would not 
ten uke up 15. 


ins, 13. Ixox acquires a magnetic power dy deing continually 
ins, rubbed in the ſame direction. From hence files, augurs, and 
Mr. ſach like tools, have always ſome power. 
| 14- Inon bars become magnetic by ſtanding a long time 
nearly upright, ' Therefore pokers, tongs, and other irons, 
that always ſtand with the ſame end downwards, are con- 
ſantly magnetic; and the continual friction they. receive, 
in keeping, them clean, contributes much to this. Some 
2 . ſeveral ee poles, re North and 
out 

15, Tux magnetic ES may - be ; communicated elec- 
* When the electric ſhock is very ſtrong uch ge 
K to needles ; "and ſometimes it. will reverlh 


FR. A 8Tz0N6 blow at the end of a magnetic bar, will give 
it a magnetic. power. If ſuch. a bar, or a pair of pincers, be 


ſtruck hard, or thrown farcibl nt a ſtone floor they will 
— * a ſmall ws 6 the floats, upon the ſurface of 
the water in a glaſs. 


17. Figs totall s the of as well na- 
Fig pally dev pore magyets, 


net has great power, yet if an iron bar, of great length 
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- PROCURE a dozen bars; ſix of foft ſteel, each three in. 

ches long, a quarter of an inch broad; and one twentieth of 

an inch thick, with two pieces of iron, each half the length 

of ane of the bars, But of the ſame breadth and thickneſy, 

and fix of hard ſteel, each five inches and a half long, half an 

| inch broad; and three twentieths of an inch thick; with two 

mhieces. of iron of one 2 length, but the ſame breadth and 

| thickneſs as one of the hard bars; and let all the bars be 

marked with a line quite round them at one eng. 

| „Tun take an iron poker and tongs (Plate IV. Fig. 2.) 

| the larger they are and the longer they have been vie, the 

| better; and fixing the poker upright” between the knees, hold 

| to it near the top, one of the ſoft bars, having its marked end 

| downward, by a piece of ſewing ſilk, which muſt be pulled 
| 


* OO — „é ⁵é — 
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tight with the left hand, that the bar may not ſſide: then 
ping the tongs with the right hand, a little below the 
middle, and holding them nearly in a vertical poſition, let the 
bar be ſtroked, by the lower end, from the bottom to the top, 
about ten times- on each fide, which will give it a magnetie 
power-ſufficient to lift a ſmall key at the marked end; which 
3 end, if the bar: was ſu ed on a point, would turn towards 
| the north, and is therefore called the north pole, and the un- 
= . reaſon called the ſouth pole of the 
Fous of the ſoſt bars being impregnated after this manner, 
lay the other two (Ng: 3.) parallel to each other, at the 
diſtance of about a quarter of an inch, between the two 
pieces of iron belonging to them, a north and a ſouth pole 
2 each piece of iron: then take two of the four 
eady made magnetical, and place them — — ſo as to 
make a double bar in thiekneſs, the north pole of one even 
with the ſouth pole of the other; and the remaining two being 
| = 5 — in 5 = to * two 1 _ — 
11 uth poles together, te the north from the ſout es 
| at one end, by a large pin, and place them icularly 
1 with that end downwards, on the middle of one of the parallel 
| bars, the two north poles towards its ſouth, and the two forth 
| poles towards its north end: ſlide them backward and forward, 
 - three or four times, the whole length of the bar; and removing 
' - them from the middle of this, place them on the middle of 


the 


Feng py... : 


= 


* 


manner: then turn both the bars the other ſide upwards, and 
"wy repeat the former operation: this being done, take the two 
from between the pieces of iron, and ing the outermoſt 
| of of the touching bars in their room, let the other two be the 
gth WY outermoſt of the four to touch theſe with: and this proceſs 
WH being repeated till each pair of bars have been touched three 
or four times over, which will give them a conſiderable mag- 
pls netic power, put the half dozen together after the manner of 
be! bbe four, (Fig. .) and touch with them two pair of hard bars, 


aced between their irons, at the diſtance of about half an 
inch from each other: then lay the ſoft bars afide, and with 


the four hard ones let the other two be impregnated, (Fig.) 
don bolding the touching bars apart, at the lower end, near two 
1. t<nths of an inch, to which diſtance let them be ſeparated, 
ne WY) after they are ſet on the parallel bar, and brought together 
t gain before they are taken ofl. 
"* i Tes being obſerved, proceed according to the method 
F deſcribed above till each pair has been touched two or three 
times over. But as this vertical way of touching a bar will 
not give it quite fo much of the magnetic virtue as it will 
receive, let each pair be now touched once or twice over, in 
their parallel poſition between the irons, - (Fig.) with two of 


fame time the north of one from the middle over the ſouth 
end, and the ſouth of the other from the middle over the north 


without touching the parallel bar, give three or four of tl 
horizontal ſtrokes to each fide. The horizontal, touch after 
the vertical, will make the bars as ſtrong as they can poflibly 
be made; as ap by their not receiving any additional 

to firength, when the vertical touch is given by a great number, 
= and the horizontal, by bars. of a_ ſuperior magnetic power. 
bei This whole proceſs may be gone through in about half an 
*** large bars | 


hour; and each of the if well hardened, may be 
made to lift 28 troy ounces; and ſometimes more. And when 


# 5 theſe bars are thus impregnated, they will give to an hard bar 


of the ſame ſize, its full virtue in leſs than two minutes; and 


_ therefore will anſwer all the purpoſes of magnetiſm in navi- 
) * prion and experimental philoſophy, much better than the 
. oadſtone, which is well Known not to have ſufficient power 


idle of 
the 


to impregnate hard bars. The half dozen being put = 
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the other bar as before directed, and go over that in the ſume | 


the bars horizontally, or nearly ſo; by drawing at the 


end of a parallel bar: then bringing them to the middle again, - 
* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
b 


| 
Pp 
| 
q 
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in a ſew ee e if 


dt that end they autre e glaſs. 
a 5 


= ſeryes more clearly to diſtinguiſh the 4 


ſhew where the horth and 
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Fi n ſuch N as that two poles of the Canis 
25 . a Ee ogether, and their jrons with them MW. 
as one bar, we Prank, will hd 2 Gp — r Rs 10 
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PROVIDE" ivory tübe, About two 1 inches 15 464 4 bb 
long, and of the form, expreſſed in Plate V. Fig. 1. Tie 


fides of this tube muſt be er. enough to admit en 
quantity of light. 1 to WOT 4 55 gn a a. ſcrew: 


fit WS ret A magnate needle, li 


de 41 aeg 8 
ed, an 

EYE tube, that tom Fo $3.79 

l e center of a ſimi ivory circle, 


. Iz pony 5 Ny and pon 


midy HCG ow iy . capri 
8 8. 4 tube will th 34-2, a compats {uf-M:. 
je 't6 ſhew the 3 of the needle. 22 


n EIS th Gi: 25 


17 bil app ap Fro . "hat the n6edle ir in this tube, im 
whit p dee, waar i Wl diſtance from a magnet, or 
any machine in which it is contained, will neceſſarily place 
itſelf in a poſition ditected by Fas magnet, and conſequently 

pole of it is placed. Th 


rebel bay lf ſag e 


Tas effect will take plabe thou ough the magnet be incloſed i 
a caſe of wood, or even metal; as the magnetic effluvia pent- 
uuntes all- bodies. To mult obſerve, however, that the #- 


tractit 


FT 
Ac 


* 


cat muſt not be very far. diſtant from the needls, 
eſpecially it it be ſmall, as in that caſe its influence extends but 
to a iſtance. 8 


Tais tube may be differently conſtructed, by placing the 


nee cede in a perpendicular direction, on a ſmall axis of iron; on 


ger which it muſt turn _ freely, between two ſmall plates of 
> 10 Whbraſs placed on each the tube : the two ends of the needle 
{ ſhould be in exact equilibrium. The north and ſouth ends of 
this needle will, in like manner, be attracted by the ſouth and 
north ends of the magnetic bar. The former conſtruction, 
however, appears preferable, as it is more eaſily excited, and 
ie ſituation of the needle much more eafily diſtinguiſhed. 
| Ti Magnetic Table. | 
UNDER the top of a common table place 4 et that 
ns on a pivot, and fix a board under it, that nothing ma 
appear. There may alſo be a drawer under the table, hich 
you pull out to -ſhew. that there is nothing concealed. At one 
end of the 2 _ be 2 2 nano 
the magnet, by w it may placed in different - 
tions: this pin, muſt be ſo placed as not to be viſible bk 
ſpectators. Strew ſome ſteel filings,” or very ſmall nails over 
that part of the table where the magnet is; then aſk any one 
o lend you a knife, or a key, which will then attract of 
the nails or filings, in the ſame manner as the iron the 
needle, as may be ſeen in the 12th aphoriſm. Then placing 
. Wege Ain pin at the end of the 
ta u alter tion of the net ; and giving the 
. "The Whey 8 perſon, 10 dente him 2 the — 
which he will then not be able to perform. You then give the 


means of the pin, in the firſt paſition, when that n 
immediately perform the experiment. i ig 


of the 
6 tube key to another perſon, at the ſame time placing the magnet, by 

; tube, 

et, ot 


| #hich place a piece of wire, or a large needle, well poliſhed, 
end oiind ſtrongly touched with a magnet. en cloſe the hole with 
dall piece of 8 that it not be perceived. Now 
ofed Wile needle in the magnetic pective (before deſcribed,) 
hen it is brought near to this piece of money, will fix 15 
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TAKE a crown piece, and bore a hole in the fide of it, - WS 


r 


How RE if che crown is or is not in the box, 


| IN the wainſcot off a room make. e Geste of a foot 


1 fl of wee aer inclined to the wainſeot in an an- 


= 


* 


% * 
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8 an perſon to lend you a crown piece, which you 
dexterouſly ge for one that you have prepared as above. 
Then give the — piece to N af . leave ro Xt 
2 either to put it pr y in a : or not; he n 

to place e n and you are to tell him, by 


Then rake, ing your perſpective cloſe to the box, you will 
know, by e motion of the needle, whether it be there of 
not; for as the needle in the perſpective will always keep to 
the north of itſelf, if you don't perceive it has any motion, you 
conclude the crown is not in the box. It may happen, however, 
that the wire in the crown may be laced to the north, in 
which caſe you will be deceived. " to be ſure of 
ſucceſs, when you find the needle in the perſpective remain 
ſtationary, you may make ſome pretence to deſire the perſon to 
move the box into another poſition, by which you will certainly 
know if the crown piece be there or not, © 

Yov muſt remember, that the needle in the perſpective muſt 
here be very ſenſible, as the wire in has tte cannot poſhibly 
have ad os attractive force, 


5 The Magician's Mirrors. - 


— — 


mew Ty wed wes ic 45> as 
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high and ten inches wide, and about a foot diſtant from each 4 

et. Let them be at the common bei ht of a 's head, 5 
and in each of them place a aire ee rn oa, ſurro with . 
a frame like a common, mirror. 
\ BexrnD this partition place two mirrors, one on the out- *; 


N let chem both be eighteen inches „ 
— ae e d by board „ 
or paſteboard, inted black, and well cloſed, that no li = 
— 4 enter; let there be alſo two curtains to cover them, w which eg 

HEN a perſon into one of theſe ſuppoſed mirror m. 
inſtead of ſeeing his own face he will perceive the object that, 


WSU from: : of the other ; fo that if two perſons preſent 
themſely 


. . 3 erfight ange is go dani half of which is 4 
and is 2 8 formed by 3882 the two * equal. 


each one ſeeing himſelf, they will reciprocally ſee each other. 


Nors. There ſhould be a ſconce with à candle placed on 


each fide of the two glaſſes in the wainſcot, to enlighten the 


faces of the perſons who look in them, otherwiſe this peri- 


ment will have no remar kable — * + * wir 
 Ta1s recreation may be confi improved by placi 

the two glaſſes in the wainſcot, in "adjoining (rooms, + and : 
number of perſons being previouſly placed in one room, when 
a ſiranger enters the other, you may tell him his face is dirty, 


and deſire him to look in the glaſs, which he will naturally do; 


and on ſeeing a ſtrange face he will inſtantly draw back: 
bnt returning to it, and ſeeing another, another, and another, 
like the phantom kings in Macbeth, what his ſurprife will be 
is more eafy to conceſve than expreſs. After this a real mir- 
ror may be-privately let down on the back of the glaſs, and if 
he can be prevailed on to look in it once more, he will then, 
to his farther aſtonrſhment, fee his own” face; and may be told, 
perhaps perſuaded, that all he thought he ſa before was mere 
imagination. | (ogy 9-0 ot "tht e di h 


How many tricks leſs artful thas this have paltecd in former 


times for ſorcery ? and pals at this time, in bie countries; for 


apparitions. 


Norte. When a man looks in à mirror that is placed per- : 


pendicnlar to another, his face will appear entirely deformed. 
If the mirror wt, little, inclined, ſo as to make an angle of 
eighty ees that is one ninth part from the perpendicular) 
Well den ſee all the parts af bis faco except the noſe and 
forehead. If it be inclined to lixty degrees, (that is one third 
part) he will appear with three noſes and fix, eyes: in ſhort, 
the apparent deformity will vary at each degree of inclination ; 
and when the glaſs comes to 1 five degrees, {that is, half 
way down). the face will vaniſh. If inſtead of placing the two 
mirrors in this ſituation, they are ſo diſpoſed that their jugction 
may be vertical, their different _inclinanons will produce other 
effeſts ; as the fituation” of the objeR relative to theſe mirrors 
is quite different. The effects of theſe mitrors, though te- 
markable enough, occaſion hut little ſurprize, as there is no 


Fj <thod of 'concealing the cauſe by which they are produced. 


* 


1 ö K 
themſelves at the ſame time before theſe mirrors, inſtead of 
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e | 
B the term polemoſcope is meant any inſtrument, , whether 
2 or dioptric, by which you may ſee what paſſes in 
another place, without being ſeen from thence. - The ma. 
chines contain one or more plain mirrors, which convey by - 
reflection the image of the object to the · eye of the ſpectator. 
There are ſmall inſtruments of this kind, made in the form of 
an glaſs, by which, while you ſeem to look ſtrait for- 


' 

| 

| | 
| , 

{ 

| 


ward, you fee what. pafſes on one fide, and by that means gra- 
_ tify your curioſity without the 1 of incivility. . . 

Io the conſtructing of this ſort of polemoſcope, nothi 
more 1s we wt than to fix in a common opera-glaſs, a ſmall 
mirror inclined to an angle of forty-five degrees, and adjuſt a 

proper object-glaſs. This glaſs at the ſame time may anſwer 
its common ufe, by adding an object-glaſs, and ſo contriving 
the ſmall tube that it may remove the mirror at pleaſure. 
| Tux tube of a polemoſcope may be placed againſt a wall, 
'F the inclined mirror being a little above it, and turned outwards 
| by which means you will diſcover what paſſes on the other 
fide, without being ſeen yourſelf. An inſtrument of this ſort 

-would be of uſe.in ſieges, where there is danger without the 

wall from the fire of the enemy, and on other occaſions. This 
- inſtrunient may alſo be conſtructed that the tube may turn 
round, and the mirror be elevated or depreſſed, that you may 
fee ſucceſſively, and at pleaſure, all the objects that you would 
perceive, if you were at the top of the wall againſt which the 

inſtrument 1s placed. e 


The Artificial Rainbow. 


16 OppOSITE a window into which the ſun ſhines direct, ſuſ- 
| pend a glafs globe filled with water, by a ſtring that runs over 
a pulley, ſo that the ſun's rays may fall on it. Then drawing 
the globe gradually up, when it comes to the height of about 
forty degrees, you will ſee, by placing yourſelf in a proper ſitu- 
ation, a purple colour in the glaſs, and by drawing it gradu- 
ally up higher, the other priſmatic colours, blue, green, yellow, 
and red, will ſucceſſively appear; after which the colours will 
diſappear, till the globe is raiſed to about fifty degrees, when 
they will again be teen, but in an inverted order, the red ap- 
pearing firſt, and the blue or violet laſt; and when the globe 
bis : F 3 | comes 


rs will 


poſite the ſun, the parts — them muſt 


by the Meajs of cue plain Looking-Glaſſes. ta mate 6 ken ani 


comes up to little more than fü. four degrees, they will totally 


vaniſh.” 
Taxszsz appearances ſerve to explain the phenomena of na- 
tural rainbows, of which there are frequently two; the ant 
being about eight degrees above the other, and the order of their 
colours is inverted, as in in this experiment, red being the per 
moſt colour in the lower bow, and violet the other. | 
Tas rainbow. is not in the clouds, but in the falli ra 
and always oppoſite the ſun. The different order of 
lours in the bows arifes from their different reflefiiens; thats | 
of the under bow being cauſed by two refractions and two te- 
fleQions, - and therefore the colours of this are leſs bright 
than the other, thew TIT being diminiſhed by every res 
Rection. 
Now, it has been repeated r that forty 
degrees formithe greateſt — which e moſt refrangible 
rays can, after one reflection, be 3 the eye; and that 
ſomething more than forty- two degrees farms the greateſt an- 
gle, under which the leaſt refrangible ray can cance to 82 
after one reflection. Therefore, all ca colou the lower 


bo muſt lie in the ſpace of leſs than tp degrees. In like 
manner it has been proved, that fifty degrees _ 


angle under which the leaſt IG rays can be vi 
to the eye after tuo refleftions ; and that about ED 
grees will be the leaſt angle under which the moſt refrangible 
rays can come to the eye after two retletions. Therefore, all 
e eto upper bow muſt be in leſs than four 


7 follows from t is heve ſaid, 9 
circular form and equal magnitude, and as 1 always op- 


E 
his height above the horizon: when his altitu is forty 

es, anly the u rainbow cap be viſible, and when ys is 
(9 -four d degrees Ae bn be no rainbow dut as 25 fun's 
height, during the winter half year, it never equal to _ de- 


grees, there may be always then two bows vi 


HAVI | 
NG of the two horizo raiſe 
placed one glaſſes eue 


the other to about right angles aver the firſt; 
two glaſſes continue in this poſture, if you come up 9 4 
ä 82 


PEP 


and inverted alternately, c. 
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icular glaſs, you will ſee your face quite deformed and 
imperfect; for it will appear without forehead, eyes, noſe, or 
ears, and nothing will be ſeen but a mouth and a chin raiſed 
bold. Do but incline the glaſs ever ſo little from the perpen. 
dicular, and your face will appear with all its parts, exceptin 
the eyes and the forehead. Stoop a little more, and you wil 


| ſee two noſes and four eyes; and then a little further, and you 


will fee three noſes and fix eyes. Continue to incline it ſtill 
a little more, and you will fee nothing but two noſes, two 
mouths, and two chins; and then a little further again, and 
vou will ſee one noſe and one mouth. At laſt incline a little 
further, that is, till the angle of inelination comes to be 44 
degrees, and . face will quite diſappear. 8 

y you incline the two glaſſes, the one towards the other, you 
will fee your face perfect and entire; and by the different incli- 
nations, you will: ſee. tlie repreſentation of your face, upright 


By the. Means of Water ta. make a Counter appear, that while 
te Vffel was empty of Water was hid from the Eye, 
TAKE an empty veſſel and put a counter in it at ſuch a 
diſtance from the eye, that the height of the ſides of the veſſel 
keeps it hid; you may make the eye to ſee this counter 


without altering the place of either the eye, the veſſel, or the 


counter, viz. by pouring water into it; for as ſight, which is 
performed in a ſtraight line, does, upen encountering a thicker 
medi um, refract towards a perpendicular, fo in this caſe the ws- 

ter poured into the veſſel being a thicker medium than the ait 
vill make the rays darted from the eyes to refract towards the 

Kne that is perpendicular to its ſurface; and ſo the eye will ſe 
the counter at the bottom of the veſſel, which without that 


J. kur which of two di htrent Waters is the I lia, without 
| | any Scales. wy 


2 TAKE a ſolid dady, the ſpecific gravity of which is leh 
than that of water, deal, or fir-wood, for inſtance, and put it 


into each of the two waters, and reſt affured that it will fink 
deeper in the lighter than in the heavier water; and fo by 


- obſerving the difference of the ſinking, you will know which 
is the lighteſt water, and conſequently the wholſomeſt tor 


* o 
- 
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and if 7. contrive & Caft n old Hree different "Liquors, that e te 


a0 drown mend at ove and the Jams Un 
„ THE ca (PI. V. Fig. 3.) muſt be divided into three 
— 0 We * B, oh for containing the three different 


in or 87 2 101 f 
« Fj Bees es red wine, white wine, and water; which you may 
you put into their reſpective cells at one and the ſame bung, thus; 
itil Por into the bung a funnel D with three pipes F, G, 

two each of which terminates in its reſpective cell. Upon this 
Funnel clap another funnel H with, three holes, that =_ Alle 
little ſwer when you fill the orifices of each pipe; for thus, if yon 
* nun the 5 2 each n by 

to its correſponding pipe, the liquor you pour into the funnel 
„„ 7 vill exe that pipe, being ill bee thar when ee 
ncli- pipe is open, the other two are mut. M 

Now to draw theſe liquors without mixing, you mut have 

three pipes, K. L, M, each of which anſwers to à cell, aud a 
ſort of cock ori ſpigot I N with three holes anſwering the three 

ile pipes, and fo turning it till one of the holes fits its reſpeAtive - 

pipe, you draw the reſpective liquor by itſelf, - a 


To know if a ſuſpicions Piece Money ic good or bad. + * 
IF it be a piece of filver that is not very thick, as a crown ' 
or half a crown, the goodneſs: of which you want to try: 
Take another piece of good filver of equal balance with 
and tie both pieces with, thread or -horſe-hair to the ſcales df 
an exact balance (to avoid the -wetting of the ſcales them- 
ſelves) and dip the two pieces thus tied in water; for then if 
they are of equal goqdneſs, that is, of equal purity, they will 
bang in equilibri . water as well as in the air: but if the 
piece in" ego is lighter in the water than the pther, it is 
Fear bes leg pcie e ee e e coſt" 
it that has le cific gravity than ſilver, ſuch as copper; if 
it e heavier than the LA likewiſe bad, as dein dd 
a a metal of greater ſpecific gravity than ſilver, ſuch as 


Ir the piece propoſed is very thick, ſuch as that cr. of 
gold that Hiero, B of 1 ſeat to Archimedes to 
now if the voldfmith had put into it all the eighteen pounds 
of gold that he had given ,him for that end; take a piece pf 
pure gold of equal weight with the crown * el, viz. 
eighteen pounds; and without waking the trouble af weighing 
i 8 F ien 


— 
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them in water, put them into a. veſſel full r 
another, and tiiat which drives out moſt. water, muſt nec 
pad be mixed with another metal of leſs ſpecific. gravity than 

as taking up more ſpace though of eqpal weight. -- 
| ag 77 find the Bur dn A A Ship at Seo, or 4 8 

IT i a certain trut path, tha a ſhip will carry a 150 
> to that of: a uantjty of water of the ſame: iron wk ifs - 
ſubtracting from it the weight of the iron about the ſhip, fot 

the wood af much the ſame a water; and {6 if it 
were not for the i iron a ſhip might fail full of water. 
FP conſequence of this is, that, however a ſhip be loaded, 

A pil po fink quite, as long 28 the woight of its cargo js leſs- 

that of an equal bulk of. water; Now to know this 
bulk or extent, you muſt meaftire the capacity or ſolidity 
of the ſhip, which we here ſuppoſe to be 1000 cubital feet, 
and 2 15 by 73 pounds, the weight of a cubical foot | 


ſex water; for then nyo u have in the product 7 71 pounds a 


for the weight of a bulk of water equal to that of the ſhip. 
80 that in this example we may 125 the burden of the l. ſhip 


73000 pounds, or 36 ton and a half, reckoning ton 2000 
pounds, that being the weight of a ton of ſea water. If the 


boy 2 this ſhip (exceeds 36 tor and a half ſlie will fink; - 
if her loading is. juſt 73000lb. flie will fim very deep in 

2 upon the very point of ſinking; ſo that ſhe cannot 
"fail and eaſy, un oſs her. lodding b be- conſiderably ſhort 
of 73000 pounds weight. If the loading i comes near to 73000 
f 3 as being, for example, juſt 36 ton, ſhe will ſwim at 


12 when ſlie comes into the mouth of a freth. 


water river; for. this: water being lighter 7 — ſea water will 
| be. ſurmounted by the weight o the veſſel, eſpecially if that 


2 is 2 ow the weight of an | bulk of the 


When two ven es Cheſts are ike ote- 3 and J equal 
Weight, 2 filled * wits VT Metals, to n the 
4 one from the other. 

25 THIS is cafily reſolved, if fie confider that two «bf 


different metals Ho equal weight in air, do not vego. — 
in water, becauſe that of the greateſt ſpecific 
up a lefſer ſpace in water; it being a certain trut — any 
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ide room of which it fills; For enampten if te water weigls 
# pound, the metal will: weigh in that water a pound leſs: than 
in the air: This, gravitation diminiſhes ' more or leſs ac. 


cording as the ſpeciſie gravity= of- the metal is « greater than 


that of the water. 


We will ſuppoſe then two cheſts perfectly like one another, 45 
of equal weight in the air one of which i fuff of gold; and 


the other of filver; ws weigh them · in water, and Rat- which 
then weighs down the other muſt needs be the gold cheſt, 
the ſpeciſic gravity of gold being greater that that. of ſilver, 


which makes the gold loſe leſs of its gravitation in- water than 


filver.. We know 


by experience, that gold loſes in wie ter 


about · an eighteentii part: only, whereas ſilver loſes near a tenth. 
part: ſo that if each of the two cheſts, weighs in the- air, for 
example, 180 pounds, the eheſt "that is · full of gold will loſe 
in the water ten pounds of its weight; and the cheſt that is 


full of ſilver will loſe eighteen, that is, the cheſt full of gold 
will weigh 1 pounds, and that of ſilver only 162. 
Os, if you will, confidering that gold: is of a greater ſſ 


cific gravity than ſilver, the cheſt full of gold, though Gm llar | 
and of equal weight with the other, muſt nęeds have a leſſer - 
bulk than the other. And therefore, if you dipſeparately each 


of them inte a veſſeb full of water, you may conclude that tlie 
cheſt which expels leſs water, has th llt 


dealer ils Deprh of: ils S, 
TIE a | 

fall iato t till you find it can deſcend. no further, which 
will happen when the weight touches the bottom of the ſea, 
if the quan ty or bulk of water, the room of which is taken 


ceaſe to deſcend, though- it did not touch the bottom 
fea. TI | er 228 


Tuvs one may be deceived in meaſuring the length of aro 
let down into the water, in order to determine the depth of t 


ſea; and therefore to prevent miſtakes, you had beſt tie to the 
end of the fame rope, another weight heavier than the former, 


and if this weight not ſink the rope — than the other 
did, you may reſt aſſured that the length of the rope is the true 


depth of the ſea; if it does ſink the rope deeper, you muſt tie 


* 


t weight to a long cord, or ro aun lerdt 
be les 55 Yu Tale — 


err KEOKEATIONN = 29g: 


bulk, and conſe- 


up by the weight; and the rope; weighs leſs than the weight and 
he themſelves; for if they weighed more, the. weight would - 


of the 
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third weight yet heavier, and do on, tilt you find two: moights 
Fern. ** 
may conclude, that the length of the wer 
— wn ($140: 


To nale a Deaf Man lian die Seand of @ Muſical Infrument.” 
IT muſt be a inſtrument, with a neck of ſome 
as a lute, a guitar, or the like; and before you. begin 

to play, you muſt. by ſigns direct the deaf man to wake 

with his teeth-of the end of the neck of the inſtrument; ; 
fray; one ſtrikes the ſtrings with the bow one after another, 
the ſound will. enter the deaf man's mouth, and be — 

to the of hearing through the hole in the palate: and 
thus the deaf man will; Hear with a great-deal of pleaſure, the 
ſound-of the inſtrument, as has been ſeveral. times experienced. 

Nay, thoſe who are not deaf, may make the experiment 
themſelves, by ſtopping their cars ſo as not to hear the inſtru- 


ment, and then holding the end of the . er their 


teeth, while another touches the ſtrings. 
; To 4. an Egg enter a Vial without Breaking . 


| [LET the neck off a vial be ever ſo ſtraight, an egg will go 
into it without break ing, if it be fitſt — in very ſtrong 
wt: Hr o ſoſten it, 
—— without break - 
And when it is in, cold water —— upon it will re- 
un as munen its S 


vinegar, for in of time the — 
that the ſhell will — and exten 


ing. 
cover its Fan 
figure. 


vA Glaſs ful of iter with the Math ann 1 tle 
| Water flall not run ol. 


TAKE = glab Fall of water, cover it with ac 
little hollow, inverting the cup upon the glaſs; the cup 
firm in this poſnion > one hand, the glaſs with the 

other, then with a jerk turn the glaſs and the cup upſide dowp, 
and fo. the nr will:Rand-wpright, and the glaſs will be -in- 
ing its mouth upon the interior bottom of the cup. 
1 Thi done yo will ind that part of the water contained in 

the out hy — ſpace between .the bottom 
cup and the brim of the * and when that ſpace 


of t 


is: filled, ſo that the water in it reaches the brim of the glaſs, 
all paſſage being then denied to the air, ſo * cannot 


enter 


4 


«that in | 
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ö enter the glaſs, nor ſucceed in the room of the water, tho 
ö water remaining in the glaſs will not fall lower, but continue 
tfſuſpended in the glaſs. 4 eee e, hep e 
| Is you would have a little more water deſcend into the cup 
you muſt with a pipe or otherwiſe draw the water out-of the 
cup, to give pallage to the air in the glaſs; upon which part 
of the water will fall into the glaſs till it has ſtopped up the 
paiſlge of the air afreſh, in which caſe. no more will como 
down; or, without ſucking: out the water in the cup, you 
may incline the cup and glaſs fo that the water in the cup 
ſhall quit one fide of the brim of the glaſs, and ſo give La 
to the air. whieh will then ſuffer the water in the to 
deſcend till the paſſage is ſtopped again. WT 
Turs may likewiſe be reſolyed by covering the brim of the 
glaſs that is full of water, with a leaf of ſtrong; paper, and 
then turn the glaſs, as above; and without holding your band 
any longer upon the paper, you will find it as it were glued 
for ſome time to the brim of the glaſs, and during that time 
the water will be kept in the glaſs, Tr | 
5 The Mee ail. 
o YOU defire any perſon to lend you his watch, and aſt him 
Z | if be thinks it will or will not goz when it is laid on the table. 
„I he fays. it will, you place it over the end of the magnet, 
6- | and it will preſently ſtop. You. then mark with chalk, or a 
pencil, the preciſe point where you placed the watch, and 
e moving the poſition of the magnet, you give the watch to 
another perſon, and deſire him to make the experiment, in 
ze which he not ſucceeding, you give it to a third perſon, at the 
7 ſame time replacing the magnet, and he will immediately per- 
form the experiment. | 
T. ' + Of © ao ne 
he _ PROVIDE a circle of wood or ivory, of about five or fox 
n, inches diameter, as Pl. V. Fig. . which muſt turn quite free 
n · on the ſtand B, in the circular border A: on the circle muſt 
p. be placed the dial of paſteboard C, whoſe circumference is 
in to be divided into twelve equal parts, in which muſt be in · 
m ſcribed the numbers from one to-twelve, as on a common dial. 
ce There muſt be a ſmall groove in the circular. frame A, to 
ps, | receive the paſteboard circle; and obſerve that the dial muſt 
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de made to turn free, that it may go round without moving 
the circular border in which it is Wh 06 e e Ne yr + 
BETWEEN the” paſteboard circle and the bottom of the | = 
frame, place a ſmall artificial-magnet E, (Fig. 6, that has a deer 
hole in its middle, or a {mall protuberance. ' the outſide 
of the frame place a ſmall. pin P, which ſerves to ſnew where 
the N needle I, that is placed on a pivot at the center IF mu 
of the dial, is to ſtap. This needle muſt turn quite free an its ¶ neee 
pivot, and its two mould be in exact equilibrio. 0 
Tax provide a {mall bag, that has five or ſix: diviſions, box, 
like a lady's work-bag, but ſmaller. In one of thefe divifions ¶ and 
put ſmall ſquare pieces of paſteboard, on which are wrote The 
the numbers from one to twelve; and go pleaſe. you may boar 
put ſeveral of each number. In each of the other diviſions Hof t. 
vou muſt put twelve or more like pieces, abſerving that ¶ be u 
the f 

P1 

it wi 

and! 

ſome 

muſt 

cards 

ordei 


all the pieces in each divifion muſt be marked with the ſame 
number. e T N | | 

Now the needle being placed upon its pivot, and turned: 
quickly about, it will neceſſarily ſtop at that point where the 
north end of the magnetic bar is placed; and which you pre- 
viouſly know by the fituation-of ihe 


ſmall pin in the circular 


Tov therefore prefent to any perſon that divifion of the 
dag which contains the — pieces on which is wrote the 
number oppoſite to the north end of the bar, and tell him to 
draw any one of them he pleaſes. Then placing the needle . . 
on the pivot, you turn it quickly about, and it will neceſſarily: ¶ in thi 
ſtop, as we have already ſaid, at that particular number. have 
Axor may be made with the ſame dial, by defiring two wor! 
ons to draw, each of them, one number out of two dif- what 
nt divifions of the bag, and if their numbers, when added F molt 
together, exceed twelve, the needle ar index will ſtop at the I his w 
number they exceed it: but if they do not amount to twelve, the c: 
>the index will ſtop at the ſum of thoſe two numbers. In 1. 
order to perform this, you muft place the 3 the ¶ band 
number five, if the two numbers to be drawn — the bag be 
ten and ſeven: or againſt nine, if they be ſeven and tuo. [remir 
I ,s this be made immediately aſter the ſormer, as it eaſily make 
may, by dexterouſly moving the pin, it will appear ſtill che I does 


more 
; 7 % : —_— , - 1 * "= - Pie that n 
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* 


Th Tarelligent Ph. 


AT the center of a box about ſix inches ſquare and one inch 
deep, (PL VI. Fig. 19 place a pivot. Have a touched needle 
L. three inches and a half long, and at the end of it that is 
touched fix a fly made of 'enamel : the other end of the needle 
muſt be ſomewhat heavier, to keep it in 2 This 
needle is to be placed on the — — 

Ox a piece of ſquare board that will juſt go into the 
box, draw a circle, ABCD, - three inches and a halt diameter; 


and another at a ſmall diſtance, concentric. with the former. 


The within the laſt circle muſt be cut out. This 

board circle is to be placed about half an inch from the bottom 
of the box, and divided into ten equal parts, in which- are to 
be wrote the letters A, E, I, O „D, G, L, 
the figure. | 

PLACE a glaſs about half an inch above the circl 

it with a circle of paper C, large enough to hide 
and leave only the viſtble; on this paper you may paint 
ſome allegoric figures, that its uſe may not be ſuſpected. Yau 
muſt next write on 24 cards the following queſtions Theſe 


and cover 


cards are to be packed and ſhuffled, ſo that * may be in the 


order the queſtions are here placed. | 
Queſtions. - 9:37 
Wah i is the land of liberty? 2. Which is the firſt city 


in * world? 3 Whom do many w_ * though they 


have not half his merit? 4. Who 72 pooreſt man in the 
world ? F Who is the meaneſt all ma 


moſt miſerable of all beings ? 8. By what does a man'diſcover 
his weakneſs? 9g. What would every married woman do if 
the could? 10. In what does a man ſhew his pride and folly ? 
11. What makes a woman cry more than the loſs of her huſ- 
band? 12. How does a man talk who has nothing to ſay ? 
13, What moſt reſembles a fine lady ? 14. What frequently 
reminds us of a great loſs without giving diſguſt ? | 15, Wha 

makes a young women in love with an old man; 16. What 
does the poet want to cover his empty ſcull?ꝰ 17. What ſhould 


a man never take from the woman he loves? 18. Mat muſt . 


that man be who would gain the eſteem of all? 19. Who is 
he that ſeeks a man's company when his money and riends are 


all * 


„ R, as in 


the needle, 


nkind ? 6. For 
what do all young women long? 7. Who, by ſtation, is the 
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all gone? 26. What gains the pood will of the phyſician, the 
hoſes, and the harlot? 21. What do men revere and 
knaves abuſe? 22. What does a man depend on when he 
truſts to his friends for ſuppart? 24. What can he be ſure d 
who leaves his affairs to another? 24. What makes as great: 
difference almoſt, if not altogether, between this man and that, 
as between that and a brute 2 __- + 0 KC 
Arrzx you have ranged the cards in the manner before. 
mentioned, you place them on the table, and atk any perſon 
which of them, in the order they them ſtand, thall contain 
the queſtion to which the fly ſhall give him the anſwer. As he 
ſays, for example, your confederate, who has the following 
copy of the anſwers, will make the needle, at the end of which 
the fly is, ſucceſſively point to the letters that compoſe that 
word: then counting the cards over till you come to the 2ott 
| you will find that word anſwer the queſtion. In" 7 


1. England. 2. London. 3. A dog. 4. A niggard. 5 
Alias. 6. A ring. 7. A nun. 8. Anger. 9. Rule. 
A duel. 17. An onion. 12. Loud. 13. An angel. 14. 
dial. 15. Gold. 16. A laurel. 17. A denial. 18. G 
nerous. 19. A dunn. 
reed. 23. Ruin. 24. Learning. | 

Many others may be performed by this intelligent fly, | 
numbers, cards, &c. ſimilar to thoſe we have already explainec 
on other occaſions, and which, to avoid the appearance of re 
petition, we ſhall not here deſcribe. 


Jo break a Pole or Cylindrical Staff, the extremes of which ſhall 
laid upon two Glaſſes, without hurting the ſaid Glaſſes. 
TAKE two equal tumblers, or wine glaſſes, which fill wit 
water, and place them at ſuch a diſtance that the ends of th 
ſtaff may jult reſt upon the edges of the glaſs, then with anothe 
© ſtaff, ſtrike the one 1 the two glaſſes juſt in 
middle, and the ſtaff, if n 
whilſt the glaſſes remain unhurt. 


'  ” BEHIND the partition AB (Pl. VI. Fig. 2.) place in a 
_  fition ſomething oblique, the concave mirror EF, which mi 


_— — 


ti 


20. A guinea. 21. Religion. 22. 1 


very ſtrong, will be broke 
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be atleaſt ten inches 4 
Ade partition” equal * 
centre. 
— an 
— SIDES 
the e t with ind 
light, ban that it may not be ſeen at the opening, 
. K — I pt re 


alittle — D, the top of which ſhould —_— 
the bottom of the the eye, — 


the flower in the fame poſition as if its talk came out 


duns care to paint the ſpace eee part of 
the partition, and the mirror, 2 to prevent any reflec- 


tions of light from being thrown on the mirror; in a 
ar Aa B — 8 


Wren a perſon is placed at the point G. he will pereeive 


the flower that is behind the partition, at the top of the pt 
—.— 


at D, but on putting out his hand to pluck e wel 
i attempts to gap ſhadow,” - 
s Jag @BSEXVATION: 2 | 
Tur phenomena that may be reduced by means of Sn, 
cave mirrors, are highly curious an By their aid 
ſpectres of various kinds may be exhibited. et for for by 
ample, you were to tell any one, that at uch an 


ſuch a place, he ſhould ſee wot appar ition of an abſent or __ 


g ceaſed friend * a kg Vs are in poſſeſſion.) a 
order to produce th ad of the hole in the p: 
tition rn Lees are aan ke dea W 
Dre conſiderable 


defcent. Under that door you are to place the A which 


muſt be inverted and ſtrongly Med, it may 
lively reflected by the mirror, .which muſt be large and. N 


polithed. Then having introduced the incredulgus ſpeſtator 


at another door, and; 1 3 in the proper point of view, 
you 


ſee 


ine 


aw . 


— — 
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; ſuddenly throw Opem che door at AB, when, to his 
bene . rere — 
onen, n DIN_ i 28 Gal ini dry bel rn 

1 that this is not a perfect appa 
rition, becauſe it is — vl at one point of view, 3 
one * but lit mould be that 3 

eſtab ide maxim in the'laſt centuries; that a Fr 
viſibleto one perſom und not to others: 80 — nw 
ä — — — 
ſible to at time. It. s nat u more- 
over, chat this maxim took its riſe from certain apparitions of 
this kind that were raiſed by the monks, to ſerve ſome pur- 
they called religious; wk. Fa — — 
what little learning there then was in the world. 7 
Tuxxx is one phenomenon we muſt not here omit- clas tho' 
it be common enough it is alſo pleaſing, and eaſy to be per- 
formed. If) 2 yourſelf befor a concave mirror, and 


1 you figure will appear inverted, and if 


h out your towards the mirror, you will per- 
— another hand that ſeems to meet and join it, though im- 
1 touch. If inſtead of your hand you make 
uſe of a drawn ſword, and preſegt it in ſuch manner that its 
point may be directed towards the focus of the parallel rays of 
the mirror, another fword will appear, and ſeem to encounter 
that in your hand. You are to abſerve, that to make this ex- 
ſucceed well, you muſt have a mirror of at leaſt a 
foot in diameter, that you may ſee yourſelf in part. If you 
have a mirror large enough to ſee your whole perſon, the il- 
luſion will be much more ſtriking. This — with 
which ſo much parade has been made by ſome modern expe- 
rimental philoſophers, was 1 by bol Porta, more 
| than 200 years fince. 


A Solar Sonata. 


5 INn caſe, fuch as is uſed for dials and ſpring dock, 
the front of which, or at leaſt the lower part of it, muſt be of 
SE IT gauze, let there be placed a 
a organ, which, when wound up, is prevented from 
. Heeger takes a toothed wheel f. the end . 
o one end of this catch there muſt be joined a wire, 
at che end of which there is a flat cirde'of cork; of the ſame 


| 8 with the inſide of a glaſs tube, in which 
| 8 


3880 WS gare ses ern . 


8s gsFZZ FH 


D . =» 
* * 


an 
be 
es 
i- 
Ce 
of 
6 
of 
0˙ 
I. 
nd 


if 


fixed being prevented 
check placed over it. Cure e de theo romp he ma- 
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riſe and fall. This ** ae i > aefhrictle 


that goes aeroſs the front part of the bottom of the cafe, which 


it to be filled with ſpirits, ſuch as are uſed in 
rener that ãt eee eee 
PE 10 7000 23 dun V! 4. 11 ür „nom 

in the nabe 
2 * 
organ in play þ Which it ue 
kept in the ſunt for the ſpirits enniot run 
ol che catch to which: the, girdle! is 


riſing beyond a certain point, by a 


to do as long us it is kept 
out of the tube, that: 


. the of. a rgom on 


y remain in the 


Aena % h n 44 6 — 


Cornelius Dreble, in the laſt century. What the conſtruction 

of that was' we Know not, but might very likely be more 

e no? een eee 
ye 


Dog 900% T1047 44? gre) 15 9918! TOY? WIEN 

1 'Mnorn Nga i F, Zutat 
hom Me Am Auteviatauy 
UNDER: the keys of a comimaen-harplichord. let there be 
fixed a barrel, ſomething like that in a chamber. 


0 


play: heſe ſtops m moveable, ſo that the tunes ay 
varied at . —— each of the k I 

wire perpendicularly dow; the ends of the 

turned up for — — an inch. i--Bekind thats 

wires let there be an iron bar, to e 

far back. Now, as the barrel turns round, its pins take 

ends of the wirkte, Which pull down the keys, Nod play 


harpſichord.” Tur ban e in a 


caſe. \, Y ' 
T 2 In 


T wp cons 


nd. * nt 
ity of an 


5 with 
ſtops or pins ä ing to the tunes you would have ijt 


OA AS EE . — — - — — — 
* * 


aer of the fame 8 when: the 
ad; [rien area ys) ine ga ja 
4 5 8 2 mb behind 
ming u 
Ser the legs of the harp chat” into the caſe, and 
2 ſmall. whetl fixed on the axis af that firſt mentioned. 
There ſhould be pullies at different diſtances, behind the 
—— under the; er, 2 facilitate the motion of the 
- Las: mackingry may be applied to, any other keyed, in- 
2 * te chimes,. and to many other puspoſes 
cantimued. motion is xtguired., _ 
of this fort may be conſidered an. a perpetual 


| be fixed a fly to 
— its motion; and — the cireumference there muſt 
SES — a weight. 
VNA to wheel let a. ſtand be fixed, on is an 
vpright piece that holds a balance «x moveable lever, on one 
end of which reſts the weight juſt mentioned, and te the 
other end muſt hang an inverted hollow cone, m_ eng the 
aperture of which is very ſmall. This cone 
duated on the inſide, tht he fand pur 
number of hours it is to —— piece, on 
the fide next the cone, there muſt be pint the 
. it from defcending. This and, together with the ar hr may 
be encloſed in a caſe, and fo contrived as to be moved from 
one room to another with very little trouble 

Ir is evident ſrum the conſtruction of this machine, that 
when a certain quantity of the ſand is run out, the weight 
will defcend, and put the wheel in motion, which motion will 
continue till the weight comes to the ground. If the wheel 
be required to continue longer in mation, two or more pullies 


. manages Her) dag 1 
HE 


in 2 — to Lhe 


Neersen = 


A wt }_ moines _ﬀ@@ 


C 


K ni. 


SER BYXSPOLRRaGcge POoroye 


plex caſe, a drum or tabor may be added, the ſtick to which 


out of the glafs, and leap out by ſmall 


s " F = = l ” * 
N " g K * - 
= * 4 9 
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Tus ſize of the bells ſhould be 
diſpolign of the party they are inten 


to rouſe : or if you 


fixed in the fide of the room, by a ſwiyel that goes 
the middle of it; and one end of bein 
placed on the circumference of the wheel, t 


. . 


alternately ſtrike the drum. 
To make Water in a Glaſs frem to beit and ſparkle 


ring ons ens upon the foo of 9 Ka 
one hand upon the foot of it to hold it 
kiſs one of the ngers of \our other had upon th 
TAS laſs (having befor privately wet your 
1 frly on your finger 
5 wi r noi 
— bad _ to tremble, with nota 
condenſation—the water will 4K ſeem to bets 


aſtoniſhment of the x; Pra. by if _— — 
— which is only the rareſaction of of the 


koned by the motion and preſſure of — 


l 


ff 


8.8 


IF 
VRIE 


E 


END OF THE SECOND PAT. 


A certain — man, a baronet was born, 

Altho' his father ne er was one! — nor laugh my tale: to ſcorn 
When J affirm the title came by lineal deſcent 
But ſtrive to reconcile the ſame, for no deceit is in't. 


INSTRUCTIVE eee fc 


| be 
| QUERIES, PARODOXES, 15 
p | ANAGRAMS, Ke. [ 
PART III. 
Paradis. 


LL men will readily agree, that no one can tranſmit 
A title to poſterity he never enjoyed—and yet 


| Anſwer. 
A Wer living in Weſtminſter city, 
Whoſe father ingin his breath x 
Before the old N was (which is Pity) 
Born after 4 uot randfather's death ; 
Who, a baronet being, the infant became 
Heir both to his title and pelt, 
The minute when born, tho? his father the ſame 
' Had never enjoyed him 


Enigma, 


Ladies © Gentlemen, So bags as bats dn 

I AM come to tell in = pd ther e's 
great poet: les and Sp p are familiar to de 
of the moſt of the age are indebted to me 


for no ſmall ſhare their merit.—I ſmooth their rugged num- 
bers, and ſupply vacancies of wit. 

SOMETIMES I am a fidler and conſequently ſomebody of 
note. 

I oezw the balls at court, and lead up the ragged regiment 
of St. Giles's. Your Giardini's and Geminitinis — 
are leſs ſignificant than the poor blind ſcraper of Bedlam. I 
preſide over your concerts, and Ps make one with the 
four-and-twenty. 

Wo yſic more renowned than the Hi u German Dodtor. 

pid drones ſtudy I practice. ithout -x word off 

Hypocrates I have done wonders— where the whole ſtiff- 
rumped faculty have failed. It ſtands on record that I have 
cured the — and for 4 certain diſtemper thar As 
nameleſs, am a moſt amazing ſ 

As a dancing maſter, I as much excel the red-heeled petit 
maitres of the age, as roaſt beef and plumb pudding are be- 
yond ſoup * re les grenovilles frieuſſees. — mĩ- 
nuet-mongers! No more of your coupees and your nces! 
I teach, whhout the clog of rules, and my pupils learn by — 
ſin, I have taken an aukward bumpkin, without a 
Jof mercury in him, and led him like a tame bear throug all 
the modes and attitudes of daneing; thus realizing the — 
action, and making beaſts dance à er me. : 

Nox do I want 2 1 have hopped 
you many a hornpipe upon the tight rope. 

I s&xveD my - with a , and there I learned ſee · 
ww ! My maſter yk ly enamoured of Miſs K—Cripes, 
and uſed me as a ſpokeſman I manage matters fo = | 
ner, that many's the good time und often | have ade the 
lut's guts warble again. Offering once to ſalute her with 
_ eaſy lips, the nymph was ſtruck ſpeechleſs at the affront 

and my maſter in a pet diſcarded poor Pill Garlic, 1. 


* 
- * 7 
lnfwer 0 - 
* = * * - e 4. 


A FiDDLESTICK. 
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Paradox. 

ONE grandfather and two father and his fort 
Another with two other ſons {ſo — their kindred run; 

Two firſt couſins and two ſeconds—uncle and nephew dear; 
But yet ſtill no more than four men there are included here, 


And their ſurnames are all the ſame, tis true without all doubt, 
Now el that 3 is — - — 


eee eee Sl 
A wap a loving brother named E; 1 1 


Who — — 
Therefore A's D's own uncle as — 
D married B's daughter {we'll f 
— — B father and D ſon aro e3 
hen D (pray mi I fay, 
Muſt needs be grandſon ear 
But B and D firſt couſins were before, 
Made two wo. ſeeend coulins more 
Ariſes, when we find that C and D 
anne Of marriage} unto B. 


| Angagram. 
ONCE ef when tranſpos'd, a being great wil 


Who, when. commlioned tom. above, takes care. of men} 


ekt * 8 | 

Tur Möse Gidea, e will ſhew | 
eee wort} ponent | 0 
| Paradox, | of L 
IF from fix ye take nine, and from nine ye take en, * = 
| Ye wits, (now Oy explain) 1 15 
A if 80) from forty taken; there then : 
| Shall wt a dozen remain. | FA 
Paradox. Func 
NOTHING and fix, with five hundred es Ee . 
W re 2 


Alon 


— 0 - 4 
F 2 © | *7 4 * 


4 
1 : 


7. 


1 n from E takt X, 8 1 
And from XL take = ther Adee — 


». 


'; A cyphier and VI, with a D when right fram'dy» i: 5 
be Shews the poet's | dame Outs, In in ancient times ad. 9 e 
I» i. 920 wr. is tb vba @, 7 


„ ue — 3 L 8 na 
WHENCE «rofs the cuſtory of als tobacco in Eng- 

und, en * — 1 
14 7 * ep 2 & + 4 


eee e eee e, e 


1 1 of ka 9 8555 in 5 gland, muy 
tne year 1 in tne 275tno n 0 cen Ta 
whe one My. R rp DCD hong —＋ 


Captain Philip Per — En 95 from the 
Roanoke, at the mouth df AlBeinarte 8 Mr Lane a 
his company brought home ſome tobacco, the firſt nw — Cam» 
den thinks) brought: into Dir Walter R 

in high vo g aud much „ as we 15 
it 2 foon brot! ant und mch | 
eſteem ; 


eee 


WHEN OE a ciao th 
Tueſday, and how long fince f, x. 
#4107} rm Meade i 4 3. indy 


Ons Simon'* tide le"big col W ee 
of London, made a pancake. fen hrove Tueſday, for 
all the apprentjces in "Londop z and. from. tha * Nr a 


cuſtom, 

He ordered, that upon Un Er Ben mer ſh, the 

2 mould leave work, and ſhut'y Pp their ops ps for that 
day which bein ing ever ſince, Yearly *o ved; Gag a 
pancake bell. He made them a, feaſt of puddin 
and pancakes, and L. remained when all n 
given to the poor. Then in that eat I he built 
Leadenhall, as e en ne 

un | Rh 


214 | n 


. 
WHO was te ft man tat introduced conch into * 
had, and how » Jong | is it nce? 


8 Aber, N e . 
. were firſt introduced into England in the year 
1589, and hackney coaches in the year 1693. The firſt ſtateſ- 78 
man that ever ſet up this equipage, was John de Laval de Bois, 
Dauphin, who cotld not travel on. horſeback on account of 
his enormous bulk. Queen Elizabeth, as we find by hiſtory, 
* to 0 even to o the WI Suſe 4 on borſeback. 


7 HATE non tn ſen bilſexile pry en hw chat a ＋ 


? | 


II a perſon be born on the 25th of February, i 
e de globe We he may ſee twelve biſſextile years 
8 com =. gr been Jo 0 


, 
: 
- 37, * - 


Dera ye 
Parade. 
IF 
| ONE and tro when theyre wrote dawn. ws, am 
þ Wil make one hundred, I declare. en | J 6560. 
| Taz bone 1 and two 00's wil make es nat +. F 
: ee It | 
Turi de mes ur | KEE 
jo twenty enn how can this be 
Aer. Rx 
a take deren, from which take r, there will remain; ur. 
AV wo e e 1 4 5 Aar 
mou 720 571 8 en, | Jo, r 
COME tell to me * figures three, = | ˖ 
When multiplied by four, Mak 


„ 


el 


7 
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Make five exact, tis oth - 
* This unto me ge, a7 * 1785 * n 
A ere OL OR TER 
In decimals oy 56k which-being multiplied by * the 
Weite * "wy A Nin Mens 
Pb pf Dir 


Om ee Wa 
Above ſeven thouſand, nine hundred and three tr 
But when they are halyed, you'll find ve 5 
The ſum will be nothing, th truth to decla 


Anfroer. 


KC ate $988; Which, b by drawing a line thro' 
u 


the middle of the ſame thus 2222 the 


8888 m will be eight; ots, 
or x nothing, 


© Parades, 
SIX hundred and Gxty ſo ordered may bej 


That if you Aide the whole number by three 


The quote will exactly in numbers expreſs 
The half of on RL and ſixty, — les. 


Azfuuer. 


IF the tails of the ſix's in the ſaid number be revers'd, the 
um will be 900, the third of 4 is 330 opus Ml of 


* 660. , TY | 


THE ſum of nine figures a 2 * will SL | 

From which if juſt fifty you're pleaſed to take, 
One third of that number temains ſtill behind, 

"This number, young Tyro, de Peale 3 


Auſtuer. 


ReversE the figure Gx and it will become 9, and write the 


| bt: z in the ten's place, which will preſent 30—to' which 


d the eight digits, their ſum will be 75, from which take Ih 


Jo, remains 25, being the third of 128. tk 


12 4 


* 


Ames of pliable mttal bei; 
round file to the double edge, and Aling a half ſquare gap, 0! 
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| Parades, 1 


1155 one pound ten (ſhillings) will namen wan, 
ſign likewiſe, *tis not the wan: 

Come tell this landlord's name and ſiga 

That John may know to call and dine. 


__lufwer. 
Tur! man 's name was ork Noble, who bel at the ig | 
the Angel. Bos ot; 


4 4 — ä 
A TRUSS of hay weighing but half a e weight in 


ſcale, weighed two hundred wei *. ſtuck upon the end of 
> fork Varied 1 . 8 thoult How could that be? 


Tur fork was as the ſteelyard—Roger's ſhoulder as the 
fulcrum ſuſtaining the burthen 3 the two powers, _ 
at both ends of the dork. 


| Farad. 
How can a n file a ſquare hale with a round fil 
and fill up an oval hole with a round 3 ? | 
"ih | fafecer.. . 4 
ne-doabled; by e 


opening the metal, a ſquare will appear. Again, if two corne 
and an edge, at the end of a miſer's iron cheſt, be filed away 
with a ruund or any ether file, there may be an exact ſquar 
hole left. And further, if a cyſindrical body being cut ob 
Kauen, the plane af the ſectiom will be an oval; and con 

_— uently a:rountl [bady, ä obliquely in an oval hol 


completely fill it. 


vs ker be me wrde Aae e x 
Da bluſhes more diſpenſe ba it 
A mark within of confciouk' fin | 
Or ſpotleſs innocence, | 


4 
= 
1 


- 


Tan roſy cheek more frequently does ſhine ' 
From innocence, than from a ſenſe of crime. 

The man who knows no honour, knows no ſhame; 
And he that's loſt to truth, is loſt to fame. 


to produce a bluſh, when impropriety ſo far prevails as to in- 
troduce an immodeſt ſubject; and it is no uncommon. thing 


kind and farther, diffident and very delicate people will bluſh 
when ſpeating to their, ſuperiors, & c. In either caſe a crime 
c I <annot'be implied. On the other hand, obſervation convinces 
or us that the hardened wretch, when before a diſpenſer of juſ- 
tice, and indubitably guilty of flagrant crimes, does not even 
change countenance. Hence a bluſh cannot be conſidered as 

an infallible criterion of either innocence or guilt; but much 
more frequently the former than the latter. 


| ; . Query, * 
YE lovely fair who every heart engage, 
Whoſe learn'd Sodathonk grace many a page, 
Inform me, what is love that ſoft regard 
Which you create, you only can reward, 


29 
' Love is a tender fondneſs, a ſtrong deſire, 

An ardent wiſh, an unextinguiſhed fire; 

A longing ſoul, a chaſe imploring mind; 

To ſhare thoſe charms we in another find. | 

PyTHaGorAs ſays, “Love breaketh the brain, but never 

© bruiſeth the brow; conſumeth the heart, but never touches 
| l a, Fn and maketh a deep-wound to be felt before any ſcar 


An Arithmetical Paradox. 

IN an Arabic manuſcript was found this remarkable de- 
ciſion of a diſpute, 4% Two Arabians fat down to dinner: 
* one had five loaves, the other three. A ſtranger paſſing by, 
* defired permiſſion to eat with them; which they agreed to. 
ef © The ſtranger dined, laid down eight pieces of money and 
U « departed, 
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A DELicacy liar to the fair, has often been"obſerved” 


for a perſon to bluſh on being diſcovered in an error of any 
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« departed, The proprietor of the five loaves took up five 
3 je 4 and left es for the other, who objeted. and 
& infiſted for ode Ralf. The cauſe came before Ali (the 
« magiſtrate,) who gave the” following judgment: Let the 
« owner of the five loaves have ſeven pieces of money; and 
„the owner of the three loaves, one.“ Query the juſtice of 


this ſentence. 
AL1's ſentence was juſt, : x ape te loaves to be di. 
vided each into three equal parts, makin 


g twenty-four parts in 
all the eight loaves, and each perſon to eat an equal or eighth 
part. Therefore the ſtranger had ſeven parts of the perſon 
Who contributed five loaves, or fifteen parts, and only one of 
him. who contributed only three loaves, which make nine 
Parts. . Fa ”_ N o a 
TAKE a cup of cold water fill'd up to the brim, 
Then one after t'other ſlip ten ſhillings in; 
Wben this you've perform'd, I'd have you diſcover 
What is the reaſon the cup won't run over. © 


IEF | Anſwer. x + 
Ir is a natural quality of all dry ſubſtances, to reſiſt water 
in a ſmall degree. Hence the top of the ou being ſuppoſed 
to be dry, the ſhillings, or any other ſmall thing being not fo 
eat as to overcome the reſiſtance, and ſli in with a ſteady 
d, the water will riſe aboye the dry edge, without running 
over, till ſo many are put in, as to cauſe the weight of the 
heaped up part to overcome the repulſion of the dry edge.— 
The truth of this propoſition may be proved various ways, 
but by none more ſimple and eaſy, than by dipping your finger 
in the water and wetting the ed of the cup with it, upon 
which all the water which is above the rim of the cup will 
run over. | 


«23 by v -? {ng 


. # Paradox. 


MATHEMATICIANS affirm that, of all bodies contained 
under the ſame ſuperficies, a ſphere is the-moſt capacious: But 
. ſurely they have never conſidered the amazing capaciouſneſs 

of a body whoſe name is now required, and of which it v7 


EAttz's RFCAEATidxt. 


be truly affirmed, that fuppo vfing it's greateſt length nine inches, 
oe greateſt breadth four . reateft 0 three inches, 
the Det under theſe dimenſions it cont vs 4 ſolid foot. 
| 1 5 | Anſwer. RO! —_ 1 3 


of nne, «M521 IV YO! WIUT 3 
| A $H0R, 
= 


l . wart 
di. WHICH is more. free pf, cares and firife, 
in A married or fine ike 
a 13, wh 


«th 5 | 4 * AN 8 Nut ern tab 
Cet1sacy,.on fh ne hand, is free” from the eontentlons 
* of farin couples i and on the other,  utterly* infenſible, of 
thoſe endearing faciiſties, which are the frequent attendants on 
a happy pair, CA 719% 7 IM" 

'Tis without doubt a fingle life 

Muſt be moſt free from cares and ſtrife, © +» © 


Pb, AVTGOL 32 ee 


Py - 


MODESTY. and bt us of ke, er air 
minately; what is their diſtin&ion? ooo 


"= I» + ©” 
. 


ſed Mopesrty is an emblem of chaff and humility, and is 
flo very becoming: it is decent without being forward, and can 
ady aſſume a modeſt aſſurance, without, diffidence. Whereas baſti- - - 
ing fulneſs is childiſh, and ru ukward and unbecoming; and 
the is moſtly cauſed by fear, or diffidence, or the want of Keeping 
a company. u 1G Ks aly 121 5907 | | _ 16 Gr 394 | mn Ihr 4 

1 # W ,-433 SO WY UL LOGON] A413 If k 10 | | 
on W - INGENIOUS nymphs, if ere. you with to ſhare 
will The joys connubial, and defire to wear 1er 
The Pledge of love, its origin declare: ; eee 
Say from what motive firſt the cuſtom ſprung, | 
And why on the fourth finger always hung? 


neſs Taz cuſtom. was intrqduced by the ancients, who uſed to 

nay preſent their miſtreſſes with a ring, meaning thereby to | 

be as à ring has no end, ſo * be no end of that love 
U 2 


which 


1 vis Y * 


3 * . 
=__ 


4 


I 


8 3 
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which is neceſſary to conſtitute connubial felicity, And it was 
put upon the fourth finger of the left hand, becauſe anatomiſts 
athrm that there is a vein in it having a direct conveyance to 
the heart, which is the ſource of love and affeftion., 


WHAT ſyſtem of philoſophy gives the moſt convinci 
and demonſtrative proof of 4 of man? ts 

IT may be faid, without incurring the imputation of 
atheiſm, that no ſyſtem of philoſophy gives us either convincing 


or demonſtrative proofs of the ways of man. Perhaps 
metaphyſics bid faireſt to anſwer the conditions of the query. 


—Inferences may be drawn from anatomy, and even from 
| botany; but every argument drawn from philoſophy ſecms to 


be weak; and it is from inſpiration only. that we have con 


vincing proofs of the immortality of man. 
| roy. 
THE origin of Valentines declare, 
From what it fprung, hom whom, rad hen, and where. 
Ir is ſuppoſed; that the origin of Valentines was from one 
Valentine a prieſt, who lived in the third century, and who 
upon his being diſappointed of a biſhopric, forſook the cheil- 


tian faith. He, publiſhed that there were thirty gods and 
goddeſſes, fifteen of each ſex, hom he called aones crages and, 
taupht that our Saviour, like another Pandora, ſprung from 


c 


| 


their correſpondences, and farther affirmed that he paſſed 
through the Virgin Mary with a body he brougl.t out of 


Heaven, as through a pipe or conduit, and that all men ſhould 


not riſe again. His followers who were unmarried, uſually met 
together on the 14th of February each year, and each choſe 
one of the oppoſite ſex, who, were to inſtruct and adviſe each 
other on religious and other, affairs, during the following year. 
— But ſome perſons are of opinion, that it had its origin from 
the obſervation of the birds, who chuſe their mates about this 


time of the year. k 
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as _ 
ſts | | Query. 
10 REQUIRED an explanation of all the Ch ane 


Auſtwer. 
Tas „ on a Guinea runs thus: 
ng GEORGIUS 1 III DEI .GRATIA, M. B. F. ET. H. REX, 
B, ET LDS R. I. A. T. ET E. 
Trar "4 Georgius Tertius, Dei Gratia, Magna Britanniz, 
Franciæ et Hiberniz Rex, Fidii Defenſor, Brunſwicii et 
E Eunenburgi Dux, Sacri Romani gion: ann 
et * . 


3 In El | 
m Gsozes the zd by the Grace of God, King of Great 
to Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke of 
n- Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, Arch. Treaſurer and EleQor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 
Paradar. 
I'M neither man, beaſt, fiſh, nor Vit 


Inſect or reptile none; 
Yet live and breathe, tho (on my word) 
My origin was bone. , 


ne As ſoon as you have found my name, 

ho All doubt will diſappear 

11 Then fail not to 2 mas, wing the fun 

nd Unto us without fear. | 

id, g 4. 

m Anfeeer, . | 

ed The bone that's made! if right T hit, 

of Has often try'd men's ſharpeſt wit; %s 

1d - Since, with woe from man's fide it came,” 2 

et Woman therefore i is its name. 

: No” 

ar. I WAS to-morrow, but am not to- day; 

m Yet ſhall be two days paſt: my name diſplay. 
Anſxer. | 

YesTErDAY's paſt which once was call'd to-morrow; 
7 This ſome perhaps do find unto their ſorro w. 


U . * 5 Paradox. 
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FAM arboriſt difpl ur pow'r, | 3; 
And ſhew how I 1 aur bow'r. | 
With verdant fir and yew : 
Twelve trees of each I'd fain diſpoſe, 
And only eight and twenty rows, 1 
Four trees in each to view. 0 
Frxsr make a circle, (Plate VI. fig. 3.) which divide into 
eight equal parts, and inſcribe two geometric ſquares, in each 
of which draw two diagonals; then draw the lines AB, AC, 
&c.” from all the angles of both the ſquares; after which draw 
the parallels, as per figure, and it will anſwer the conditions of 
the problem, Fra 


Ser. 

BY what motive is a lady, who has ſeveral admirers, induced 
to place her affections on that man who is the leaſt anxious to 
obtain her favour; and diſregard him, the difintereſtedneſs and 
ardency of whoſe paſſion is conſpicuous in every of his 
conduct: when from the former, nothing but coldneſs and 
indifference, if not an averſion to her, is to be expected after 
the marriage-knot is tied: but from the latter the moſt affec- 
tionate, endearing and indulgent- tenderneſs, on every emer- 
gency, to the lateſt period of life? 


Anſwer, 


Amen who has a real eſteem for a lady approaches her | 


with fear and diffidence, which appears in his whole behaviour: 
this, though the greateſt proof of real eſteem®, the lady, from 
a thoughtleſs gaiety, defpifes him; for, whilſt a man is indif- 


ferent about obliging a lady, he can behave with eaſe and gaiety 


(I might add with aſſurance) this being more adapted to the 
gay diſpoſition of a lady, ſhe is taken with it. The ladies are 
certainly more apt'to be governed by 'their own airy inclina- 
tions, than by their better judgments. 8 

* « Every paſſion, but fond love, 

„ Unto its own redreſs will move; 

« -But that alone the wretch inclines, 

« To what prevents his own deſigns: 


«« Makes | 


= + mc as 


* 


f 7 
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| « Makes ice lankedg/ and Goh, . | 
* Diforder'd, tremble, fawn and c 
W Tortures which render him defpis'd, 
« Where be endeavours to be priz'd.” | 


Query. 
WHY dos the nba of mankind incline more to incbri- | 
ay thanifobelerys 


to ALL mt at ſome time or other. are involved in care 


ch and trouble; and as drinking plentifully is thought by many to 
Cy be an antidote againſt it, man feizes, with too much eagerness, 


WW the much-loved habit, and frequently cuſtom draws him on 
of more to inebriety than * X 


- Query. am J1ZT 
WHY is every bag as call 9 \ 
ed | | 
to Aꝛxſwer. 
nd ProBABLY from the og Harpalus q in 2 catch or ketch 
his WF as vulgarly written) mentioned by and Jack a L of 
nd deriſion. | 
ter | oe bs 
er- WHY may news be ſaid to be the true and genuine food of 
. WM the mind ? . LET. | 
Anſwer. 
her | Tarar every thin pleaſes the mind we allow, even 
ur: though it is in Dr iety is alſo found to be plea- 
om W ſing. . News is kn Fe and 8 may be ſaid to be the 
if. genuine food of the 
ety | 
the | Quey, 
are WHICH is ſupremeſt in woe, a king without the love of 
na- bis ſubjects, or, ſubjects without the love or favour NG their 


king! 2 
; _—.7 | 
Waew that reciprocal love and affection is broken, which 
ought to ſubfiſt between the prince and people, it. is, indeed, 
kes * * 4 very 


4 
* " * 
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very difficult to point out which is in the worſt ſtate. The 
one is filled with fears and apprehenſions, and the other is full 
of doubt and anxiety. The prince whoconſiders himſelt as the 
common father of 2 undoubtedly wear a crown 
of thorns, if his ſubjects prove froward and diſobedient chil. 
dren, and therefore will ſtrive to hold their hearts in his boſom; 
but when that fatherly affection is loſt, what are the ſubhject 
but wretched orphans, void of the protection they had a right 
to expect? They wander up and down deſpairing and de- 
ſpiſed, without power of redreſs, or hope of enjoyment. Oh 
wretched ſtate of both! But, oh; how bleſt the ſtate when 
kings are ſerved through love, unawed by fear. It is hard to 
ſay however, which is the ſevereſt ſtate, but I humbly imagine 
the ſubject muſt be the ſupremeſt in woe. 


Dem. 


TELL me, ye ſons of freedom, what muſt be 
The only thing to make us all agree. | 


Ye ſons of freedom ſure muſt be, 
The only thing to make us all agree. 
| 1 Duere, | 
WHETHER is love or hatred moſt prejudicial ? 
" Anſwer. © | 


Ir taken in a ſcriptural ſenſe, hatred muſt certainly be mol 
prejudicial ; but taken politically; love may ſometimes be pro 
ductive of more prejudice than hatred, 

WHETHER is the miſer or the ſpendthrift the greateſt enem 
to themſelves, and the moſt hurtful to public ſociety. 

Tax injury ſuſtained by a ſpendthrift is generally confined ! 

a few individuals; but the miſer is ſuperlatively wretched, b 

ing a profeſſed enemy to God, his neighbour, and hiniſelf, 


Para 


mol 
e pro q 


enen 


| an ae Tam tw nl, 
I'm ſure I ſaw him ſet likewiſe ; 


Sb 


I 


eee e eee ö 
Paradox. 


WHEN ie and breath forfake a body, what doth that body 
ſtand in need of? 4 


* 


Arfwer. 
8 life and breath when you was bim, N. 
Did from your mother go; 

Twas nouriſhment you needed then, 

_ That yo and I bo know. 


Puradhr. * | 


But wonderful! that day, 
I vouch again he roſe, an "gain 
| Beneath the horiſon went: explain 
How this FRO I Pray 


Anſwer. 
I N leap year, by ſtatute law,” 
/ The intercalry day, 
And that preceding, reckon'd are 
To be but one :-1'll lay 
A bet, this — 


Sufficiently ex 


5 For the ſun, in ſuc * — 


ee en, and be agrins 


HIRE” 


OUR neighbour Randle's loving wife, 
Has brought him at'one birth, 
'Three'goats and fix calves, all with life, 
Strange wonder here on earth ' -. 

Is come to paſs dear people ſay 

How this could be—make no delay ? 


Anfeoer, | 
Wirnovr ſtretch of wit, 
I have readily bit, 


For Goat ſure her name muſt diſplay ; 
If 
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treacle, &c? 


together and are never parted; which are they ? 


P 4 * 9 


1 Vi * 9 
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Tf the children were three, 
Sinz legs there muſt be, 
Six caves to thoſe legs muſt convey. 


Anery. 


As water is a tbin fluid, what is the reaſon that veſſels will 


4 


contain it, that will not contain the thick ſyrup of ſugar 


Tus very ſmall particles of water by capillary attraction 
penetrating into the pores of the wood, and there expanding 


_ cloſely the chinks, they contain the water; but the thick ſyrup 


of treacle, ſugar, & c. not entering the pores of wood, con. 

ſequently does not cloſe the chinks, Therefore the veſſel will 

not contain them. Naw cget of 
Lp. 


THERE are two letters in the alphabet which always go 


Wuo can miſs of the query, but ſolve it that tries, 
When the letters Q are ſo plain to their eyes, 
YOU may fay what you will, of a true boſom friend, 
If ever it is in their power; | | 
At the riſk of their lives they miſchief intend, 
And are ſeeking it every hour. 
Txt bleſſing how great when poſſeſſed of a frie 
| 8 his life will 2 * 
To baffle the ſchemes our en mies intend, 
And miſchief. brings on to our foes. 
Tuo perhaps you'll deny it, it's true I aſſure you, 
Moſt women are quieteſt when in a fury. 


Anſwe 


& 


will 
agar 


tion 
ding 
yrup 
con- 

will 


s go 


2 


the rays of light, and therefore do not admit the ſun to have 


(black eſpecially) are known to abſorb the rays of light, and 
therefore the ſun has a greater power to deſtroy them, 


an og = 
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Was ina paſſion women fly, 
And ſtrive gan ud. 2180 ; Fes of 
If overcome revenge is Jought, - 
In female breaſts a dreadful thought! 
Unto their chamber they repair, 
Their looks their anger to declare, - M8 
In ſilence then they fit and cry, "0 | 
Till their revenge they ſatisfy. | 
. kae Paradox. [1 Va. 
A PARADOX I've made this morn, 3 
My ſubject is quite new, * N 
I dy'd before that I was born, 
' Gents, how can this be true? 
I puzzled was, but found this morn, 
That Eve was made, but never born. 6 
e 5 F 
HOW many kings have been crowned in England fince the 1 
Conqueſt ? | tk 4 . 


— 
* A — —-—¼—¼ — — —— — cl gr — — 
* 


Anſwer, = | 
James the firſt was made a muckle king, | 
Of Caledonia's ſhore; 9 1 
The only king in England crown'd, * 
That was a King before. 
| Query. - 1 
WHY will the ſun be longer in burning white cloth, paper 7 
&c. with a mirror, than any other court? e 
Ir is becauſe white bodies have the property of reflecting all 
i 
| 


inch power on them, as on other colours; for other colours 


| Que. Fig 
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mainder of the ſubtraction, the product 
and the quotient of the diyifionibe all:equal? "on rage ot 
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5 
div idec fou ſuc h parts that 
= from the ſecond paxt you ſub- 


HOW can uumbergg 


tract two, the third-part,ypumultiply by two, and the fourth 
part you divide by ywo, that the ſum of, ve 2: foal 
the multiplication, 


8 ene 
Tus firſt is 8 to which add 2, the ſum is 10 
2d — 12 ſubtract a, remainder is 10 


: 3d — 5 multiplied: by 2, product is 10 


45 19835 — 


WHETHER is the man of bad morals and great reſolution, 
or, the worthy virtuous man, moſt fit to rule? 


Tnoven the man of bad morals and great reſblution may 
poſſibly do ſome great and good actions, yet his ſphere of ac- 
tion being unlimited, it is probable he may do. many vile and 
ſinful ones, and ſuch as may prove a ſnart to both the ruler 
and the ruled. On the. contrary,: the man whoſe, actions art ; 
bounded by virtue, moves on ſteadily and uniformly; his ac-· 


— . - 
” - 4 


tions are ſuch as bring honor to himſelf and happinefs to tho: 


under him; the worthy virtuous man is therefore ' moſt fit to 
rule. Dane ihe ot ant ret 257 
dean „e 2652 Liogh A 
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* HAT did money belt purchaſe? 


Tus cave of Machpdlah, for a.burving place for Sarab, v 
the firſt purchaſe with money that n of. See 


Geneſis, chap. 23. 3 


5 91 1 Sr © Paradox. 


Na 
6 e 


Anſwer. 

By what pa Sir, it plainly appears, 

| Thar your IE day rites ly er foe obs 
Paradox. 


I'M no al gebraiſt, but this I do know, : 4 
That three © eights put together make juſt twenty-two. 


tion, 

Aiſer. 
0 Taxe three eights of the number + that's given below, 
cM And the quotient you'll find to be juſt 9 | 
of ac- | |  Duery. 


le-and WHAT is the reaſon that ladies of faſhion and quali 
ruler wer vine 28 = unpleaſant 2 of the year) befor 

n ummer, w dread — la ter 

15 ac more 1 che A | 


fit to his 


Tas ſummer fun Tm moch afraid; 1 
Doth ſpoil the beauty of the maid; 


But winter's cold the need not fear, ' l 


I think this makes the matter clear. 
ELY 


b, w WILL a voluntary ſubmiſſion to temporal puniſhenent nake N 


Set any dene for ee fon? J 
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24 I LE ons (7 Auſcuer. 4616's: 2 TO Fo, (71 
Aj fig e 5p t, is the time of Cert, | 


"Moſt cavities are open, PH make them appear?” : 
And'Yf 1 gueſs right; and right can remein 
n eee. 
1 „ o PET, Tt der 28 ＋ 
meer to kee, 
Jl f31 * f eller 
JO an . ri: 10 0 70 90 


Tus inte power of ihe All-vit Cridint has, and does 
22 fix ky e time for every being of the 
divine ſpeci an earth. Nothing can remain a ſecret to 
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af, the ſoun 5 gated Fra ec 9 . 
oy have os 3 _Dahgers elle 


1 Song the 


but with one e 
a the heed wou 


dug fallen EG det 4 
and 195 * 0 is en to 85 in A nce 8 N 
all the organs 1 * Reftion. | 
Wa tothe brute, AN 5 Nee e ge Food of of 


animals into the flo / ta j 08 

MANKIND may in 985 eir ha ving two r but ' 
one tongue, that they Thould hear more PoE 2 ſpeak. _ 
| t%J0 nus. een Oy” 4 9} 36, 26ru? tera n 8 

MR. WOOLAFION Hays, In his Religion © of Ne nary De 
lineated, that 8 livin 8 their circ 
the expence ot others, live a Ah gray wr 
ſtate, be coins yas palpable it 


* 


Alba? 


Avfever, hn 16314 30 fium 1 
\Pexmictovs 11 5 A eee — who live 4 
under in n g I 
vp palpable le" impoſe on. nd thoſe on, Five 2 A their x 


nces, running in debt to ſupport ambition and yimity,, 
— they appear what know 3 are not, and never 


eee g WW + 2 6 the forms T5409 mifulnt x ) 
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ST. PAUL faith I 1 Cor. ili. A now abideth 
„Faith, Hope, and , even theſe three; | + 
Cc | 


* of theſe is Charity.“ hy is this laſt plotiotls prin 

little exemplified by 08 ſome — wy 1 W lor 
for what purpoſe muſt we of the GOO 
be made ubſervient to wer p ble le faith? 


M2G4 iRB014115E 43 + WW 
Ausr. uin zud bus. 1» 5% 
Iraxx Charity to ſignify love and benevolence, as vas as 
almſgiving, which I 3 are as much exemplified among our 
X 2 regular 
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cp Cl, among the laity. We are told 
revelatio the Great, Creator; (whoſe Word is Truth) _ 
enjoined —— to aſſent to things above our 
with an intent that, where our resſon fails, faith ſhould aſkſ 
us in our duties to himſelf and man. n en ppay; bs — 
| $ each ocher by. the uſe uſe of reaſon, while they re 
main yieious/in.themſelves, by. acknowledging no duty to their 
Maker. But faith lifts the mind 10 God, and influences. the 
y thoughts ar paſſions to habits, ſuitable. for divine contempla- 
| Hen Hope (a friend to all, and without which all men would 
a) is likewiſe increafed. by faith more than by reaſon 
or morality 3 ſo that, our reaſon. is thus uſefully and beneficially 
_ ſabſervient to faith, in what we ought. to believe, with reſpet 
to God and Providence. Faith not grounded on reaſon, is ſn- 
heren: Which however, in many different modes, 
nnocent and uſctul, while it ſerves'to bind the will and th 
paſſions, and direct the mind to God. 
Ms. 2.448. Ja Cotton, reſlecting on the greatneſs of the Creator 
-and his ſecrets of Providence, to the latter part of; ps ut} 
e of man's frailty and faith, as follow: 


God's Acts which are to be hall buman fleſh deſery Þ 

Or mall proud duſt pretend his will to prophecy s 7 
We ma * ofticate, as far as fancy voves, 10397 + 
Tbe juſt in faith ſhall be blefs'd; as the m n proves® 0 
1 „All mall ated be into the faith of Chriſt tt, 
Free from Idolatry ne er mind the Popiſh prieſt * 

# Let us hold faſt our faith, Deuth when it will may! come, 
Þ =P Kod _; our We dec ww —_— 11 of Romel, 
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atteſted 


ks a 
8 WII AT are the chendicd}/ — iwthe: ;oompoſiion 
1 - a modern mathematician ; and how is the method of 'proceſ 
wil | petformed for hivextraftion --- ai 21s Y:OEIvON S 
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4; 291 lr AST een 
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Alu. 11 5 ] . ab>414 
(View the profane 1 


eſpect 101the noble Science of Mr 
| : and after fo fan unwearied diligence, we have 
nt ; Fr 215 lay before the public the Grand: Arcatium, intereſting 
1 all nations, conſtituting a — Mathematician l firſt having 
1 b De een n err e 1 


s o 


iſ. 224 vili, 23. 4 Matt. xkiv, 14. 1 Zech. xiii, 2. 1 Rer. xviii. 2: 


4he' Commimoners ob the Dong 


and forty- one ſolved; four — of Huxi 


and light admitted at eireu N 
found the — 64 and cequingetial, 


Ae Arte xs. 2 3 = A 


me "rhe -Colleps 


Gans; the murderers of ) Dy! ® 
veneabe ind aàeadermeal' br eftie;'' who 
uy i Cid dee the ſt — — e Vaſt! im- 


N o 2vititb wont 4 


12 HA #4 —.— 1 orfver e beet | 
Me ta HET na en iff de- 


poſited; two ſeruples of impereptible atoms: twelvEwinides 


of demonſtrations, three hut Avtiportan it, 85 — 


cabut mortaum of tained ſenfe, Rite Durites bf 
reäſon; of ſubffmted chphers, fubqwinetphea 
ratios,” ſpiderial; ſectättft curves, und wypert$6l 
ſcruple; pluſes, mingſes multiples, radices,: dividendas; equals, 

ſtulatas, datas, imveſtſgatons, "theorems, Tee And 
oro each 4 #46 ; - okuf ag ony 7 W 
of Heath's logarithmic exponential 


Muller's, atid Sttnpſon's Bifputes, wi 105 at erm yi ee 


and applièstibn of Fhivtoris; the Remy enormous aſtrono- 
mical tabular blundefe, in the etbevetriationt dis 
Diary, and Palladium: Mother: Whiſtoh's! Ok 


a retort, fitted with a bolt - end, bermetically led, aud let 
them all calcine to gether, in a ſand - heat, for 1 When 


cool, break the. don hend. take out the powder, ali nop it 


clofe in e g necked bottle, for uſ. 5-7 
Wirz half an ounee of this powder grade into in olattnent, 
with 4 quantum /fufficit: of hog's-lard, rub well the intended 
artiſt's breaſt and ſtomach, and àbout his navel, before a fie 
made with chips of marken inſtruments. This done, 
let him walk Reg: times round the Royal Obfſervatbty, at 
Greenwich, ja 4 ſpiral Tbeg fl bim on his bac, 


upoti a moveable axis, in the miadie of- Arn | 


through the center of 

being chalked out about him, 
tach half an inch radius, 
ke muſt roll down Green- 
wich-Hill, by che fare = Patin y to comprehend 'the earth's 
motion, var aberration Being come to the bottoin 
of the hill, the bogſhead Tem de Kees, and; the; artiſt ſet at 
liberty. Then he muſt take of filenee, ſelf-conceit, and Riff. 


headed np, with its poles 


fling 
ends. he circles of the 


neſs, each half a ſcruple, made into a bolus with the — 


X3 


Co dart 


iitated 
3 


fs} Tay : 
half an ounce of dty.: converſation. put theſe - ents 18 
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— vg terms. waſhing. it down, with oben. 2 
| #1; 10 — % 16 etbbattiwg te 
— —9 * popes, become A famqus. — 
| fi * made profeſſor Wien al Geometry, Aſtronom 


: v, Algebra, 
FRO unnerx, and; Fortification : Like wife fi t be ad- 


| uy: 19g fig] 2189q4}B n AI6Q s wubns 2 _— „bein 
10. 215805 5 - {IE Her. pri 10 10.0 8 11k 18111 O1 7 
On al vel 1 contrarily extended, "repreſenting each 
828 70 ener an int of: time, there can be no diſ. 
Ale e n that ich s to come nor any 
time w 8 greater than that Which is paſt; 
he the ratio of 5 .to that Which is to come wil 
always be; of. equality : And the limited .time of things,repre- 
ſented by the intermediate diſtances, betwixt the two, tn, vo 
bree are * be nothing in reſpect to Ceraity,. pal, 
Some, iu * we 222 16 
CE, the leaſt tim vie of 6 man's lis ede greateſt of 3.00 
years,. will admi eſpeR of eternity, or no other 
omg phe — e wie ; but with to the 


intermediate diſtance cars. duration of ſife, the leaſt 
diſtance of time e on that ſcale, will be as 1 to 


an infinite quantity. cows 
Wu reſpect to the limited life, af being, f their times are 
| in proportion as, their. different ſugceſſions of perception : for 
A or leſs, perceived hy all beings, depends on the life 
being to. pergeive ſucceſiog of ion; Without 
. perception time could. er bez; ſince 'a ſolute imper· 
2.4mples: abſalute nonexiſtenc e. 
To inanimates there is no time, while time of: ſucceſhon. of 
in 


perception, appears to ev of ſenſe that can elve 
ſucceſſion, or change of phacey \though we are | Mark, ape the 


different degrees of perception, cogitatian, and foreſight, with 
which the Great: — 5 er different ſpecies. of cre- 
* beings. % NN 
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an, graphical Surveyor, Stuck jabber in Chan 
PHAGE Ts Almanack-maker, or Secretary to a Rag 
Tyr or „ e 9111 Smt 11 v0 br f 14 v7 7 907 

Tt Lon! (1611) 11, LY  132int 
7 . K. il SSH 11 2850. 0 dn do 34144. 100 
HA PRI of 0 length of time paſt, to that 

high, is do — the ratio ren da dhe leaſt and 
| :A-Man/s Abb of 100 years? ? 4 OO 1 


A ae 
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Tuperide3o ways of human 
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- Tax quantity 'of duration pergeived by⸗ 16 W ac 
cording to the Toifnef or flowneſs of; 4. a 85 
e 


(5: e.,a&cordi to the e the + wr oy 

byia ſuperior p,th we — ina 

— —— during his ele fe may eh de le ee a 
man's life in 2 And — men of quick parts aid 

tration may be faid to live mere than men of doll Laculti ; 

the ſame time. And by the ſame rule, the life-time of 41 

is indifinitely greater than the life of a reptile, &c. 

DwELLING on a ſubject of entertainment, by whig ga 
tention is diverted from obſerving ſuceeſſiom makes 2 | 
pear ſhorter than it really is; as does\forgetfulneſs of hat by | 

. On the other band, -by every moment of ſuceeſſion- 
counted, when we endure pain, time then appears longer than 
it is; ſo that an age of pleaſure is not ſo long as a few N 
pain; withirefpeR to the beings that enjoy 154 ſuffer Jr 

Tus Eternal Now, ſo called by eue authors, as the 
perty of the Divine Perce tion, is as incomprehenſible 45 E 
without beginning; or as the attribute affigned the Diwiae Being 
of doing any rhin when it is evident be cannot deſtroy ing, 
ſelf, nor yet the Fucecſion's of time!. If time moe ba no 
more, according to the cuſtomary e; nd thinkin 
could then al. eee Morèover, (ae? 
4 all that ever was, or will be, in one vaſt idea,” as 

ent, yet we — ' -affirin,; that he actually ſiw Chriſt 
upon earth till he came +aitd therefore he muſt ſee by ue 
ceſſion thruugh the hole courſe- of nature, thou 

ion. 2018116 32g: Dante); Il 
50 th WH 43 ls 21 IGH2 HIS, t91 JE91% 2613 « 21 Y(T143 10 92153Ub . 
Auery. „111. D 

WHETHRR n old nüt be ſerviceable be this Kin 
dom in general, to have pu blio regiſters af debts” cried 
every county, at well as ir b Miitletc, ag one part of Vor 
ſhire ? And whether courts for the recovery of ſmall 
ſhould, not likewiſe become-generaly as welt as in- Lands 
and Middleſex, to prevent the 'apoſition” of wioking! 
wt rye | their followers,” 21 513013 2218711401 Dt 

4 F 21119; io v11i90 C5 552 01 mn 0114234 

11 | JL IN 1% Aer ner... 9 10 3 E 10. „nett — — 

Prank regifien of Uebe 5 in every! county, 
vent fraud and extravagance, and 3 — 'of 
—_ and — 2 among us; as well as Rs” 
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tothe poruioious practte of double and tres l e350 
the ſume al,, rd feen - againſt kending — 
Locurity. gs vrofll mov Wem N N Yo mirfis od nc 
» Jyenieanancteuphiomoft eſtates in this King. 
. — can be 1 
ohjectioni to cthe paſing andact foro veg] cet in 
voιπννιπννν eat ou. oulſl promt the welfare and traquihity of 
the nation; irhile other political churts ol Rurope are ende. 
vouring to reduce the humber of ther CES retrench 
their emurbitant fee. „ wt 10 enoios 
= Ir courts gor the recovery of mall aeg ere general, they 
would be of /univerſat advantage by their experice; ſpe in 
iſſue; and ſreurity of the plaintiff's money not being pu 
iato the hands of fuch>cverminr of the law, and entm 
e and e e r wennde "ee beſt part 
Arten 17190 711995107 io rt 
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HOW is the feripture doctrine of dnitting one Cheek, and 
turning the other, and giving your cloak to bim who takes 
our coat, to be jeconcitedV the conduct of the Right 
8 Reverend Teacherd of the age, ſo tenacious of 
heir own property, and ready — 2220 . ] 
ſhould not precept be preferred to 2 | 


Das doQeined of fmiting one eter; and turning the other 
alſo, was probably firſt tasgiut in the infancy of chriſtianity, to © | 
1 Goſpel, and the principles of patience and for- WW * 
nce, among individuals; — a time when converts were | 
| 
| 
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oem 


few, and when reſentment would have heightehed their pu- 
niſhment from their powetful HE for it never was 1 
doctrine betwixt different nations, repelling force by force, 
And to reconcile this doctrine with the general conduct ofthe 
cChriſtian purt of the ſame nations at this day, ſeems to be 2s 
dithcuk as it would be to prevail with reſpective individuals, 
or thoſe under different governmento, to unte in the lame 
form an — If what Me. Dryden obſerves Wy true, 


hs of” all Religions are the. Jaws, 2 


the: teachers. are more revengeful, aod' re- 
their, heapers, An inſtance of which n s 


other alſo, was certainly well calculated for the peabe and wel- 


the „ of th e lf Jv "N\ 8. 
A few days ago an ex at Verſkitles, 

on the affairs of the cl many 0 whom ſhew a | 
ſpirit, and: infiſt/ upon &and'dacred i and 
talk as though they were ordained to du 'theiwenlktirof the 
nation to and contribute nothing towards! its ex 
pence. This is a ſpecimen uf the —— the 
Catholic OR this point, — — — outdo thoſe 
of our country. ugh no iving are more te. 
nacious of = — — than the Proteſtant 
clergy, yet, never ſeruple to pay their proportion of taxes 
to the public- And however — may ſound in an 
age of rapine and plunder, here ſeems ſo precarioiis, 
the doctrine before us, of ſmiting one:cheeky) and turning the 


fare of ſociety in government; and to prevent patty quarrels, 
and religious controverſies about trifles. 


AnD where exa is fo rare the precept ſhould be 
bel fr a it wilder, . Ante d en 
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WHICH) of. theſs tradeſmen, 4 Bookſellen; Print- Leller, 
Printer, Copper Flate Printer, ) „or Publiſher; have the molt 


honeſty ? { olomexs 02. 951131914 24 1033914 206m biyodt 


Auſeuer. 
| Tropen the employ ments of Letter- Printer; Bookſeller, 4 
Publiſher, Plate · Printer, and Print · ſeller differ yet they are 
members of the ſame body and conſequently are in 
ſome degree of the ſame prineiples, ſubject to the — | 
tations, and tainted with the ſame crimes: + By comparing t 
Alten ze artifices, the reader will the better judge of the truth 
and juſtice, of out deeiſion, with 8 to their ſeveral in- 
tegrities. 190 bn 34 ne _ # 2.44 441200922407 HHH 
Tus Letfer- Printer; — undoubted title to 
the free exerciſe of all the — of buſi neſs, but as the 
number of hands encreaſed, and trade grew more extenſive, 
they came to be divided ãnto their preſent different claſſes. 
The Letter - Printer was reduced to a ſtate af depene 5 _ 
ſituation with the Bookſeller, is like the Bailiffs w 
fogger. They muſt keep their maſter's ſecrets, be 25 
their frauds, and ſubmit to cheir will and pleaſure, or elſe ſtarve. 
; Self-intereſt, 
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| and Printſeller, who can hardly be 42 to ſerve / both with 


with. 30l. per cent. per month, for vending another property. 
Upon the whole, as we are not able nx. ple — leaſt 
tincture of any one virtue in above one out of twenty Book- 
ſellers, Printſellers, I. etter-Printers, Plate-Printers, 8 
a | ers, 


REY 


Self intereſt, as well 40 Kell. as i 4hn 
natures, and if one will not do dirty work for f 
Will. | nns 07 DSi 10u Of QALO N Ol T3 


Fus Dlate:Pricizer has bw bunte, 68, Mpvey tb Bubkfiite 


integrity. We might as well ex 
God and Mamm 


he ſhould be = to > ſerve 
at the ſame 


and Printſclier-'are he 

the infection throuph” the — 
Theſe are wilfully z whereas t} " othivrd ure Stty'by 
compulſion. ae een 


Tus Bookſeller preys upon Authors, as the Printſeller does 
Aang Engravers, whom they — as the Dolphins do the 
Fiſh, either inſtantly to devour, or to drive them aloft, 

that th they may drop into t months. For, if an Author We 
. 1 ahe pou price offered him for his copy, he is ſure to have his (Þ® 
work yen down by the whole . If, to — his' pro« e 
perty, he hazards the printing and ming his on perform. 
ance, the ſale of it dae for doch book being ſent for 
out of the country, all orders are returned i —— and a 
Jury ſummoned 1 to ſup —— 1 —7 etend to 2 
fund of learning, but on nd ft all ſu- 
ent. conſiſting in Title — WN they generally keep 
e poor pedant under their thumb, through — eyes they 

ſee, and by whoſe judgment they are determined. | 
Tux Printers are the tools they work their wonders withal, { 
without which they can perform „ ure Into theſe'they IM © 
early inculcate the doctrine laid down it t ble of the un. 


juſt ſteward, and for every hundred ſheets they work off, bid IM” 


them fit down quickly and write fifty : then commend their in I 
tegrity, and ſay they have done wiſely. In ſhort, it is hard to MW" 
find fuch a ru ing thing as conſcience among the fraternity. 


All moral duties muſt truckle under to imereſt; nor will they : 
make any ſcruple of invading the property of a ſtrain of 2 
neighbour, or even their — brethren. oy © 
_ Fas; Publiſher is à ſort of Bookſeller in merh but f 
guiky of far greater extortion. He neither advances any I" 
monev, nor runs the lraſt hazard, and yet 4s hardly fatisfied f 
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239 
common honeſty to be found in more 
Letter-Printer, en 


Ge RECRAE Tiens. 
liſners, the ſmall ſhare of comma 
han that number, we aſlign ic ts. 

N. B. The foregoing is not intended to refle& upon any 
of the worthy; gentdlemen in trade hm wekriow'd bechen 
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WHETHER Britiſh authors, in general, ſhould'not! ſeek but, 
Foreign patrons, to accept their Dedications, ſceing their en- 
dea vours to promote uſeful knowledge meet with no encbu- 
nnn A aony A 15 tooft ant 
Wk 1 Hall 34+ 5 Anſwer. . Agr ag tron 104 
As prudence directs every artificer to ſend his manufacture 
o the beſt market, I think no authot ſhould hefitate a moment 
about dedicating his labours to any foreign Mœcenas (whether 
commoner, peer, ptince, or potentate) from whom he has 
reaſon to expect the moſt encouragement, or reward; whether 
he reſides in Europe Aſia, Africa, or America. 1 .D0 
In the 188th Spectator, it is obſerved, * That nothing can 
occur more monſtrous than to ſee perſons of ingenuity ad- 
dreſs their ſervices and performances to men no way addicted 
to liberal arts: in which caſes the praiſe on one hand, and the 
atronage on the other, are equally the objects of ridicule. 
edications to ignorant men - are as abſurd as any of the 
ſpeeches of Bulfinch in the Droll: ſuch an addreſs one is apt 


" 


to tranſlate into other words; and when the different parties 
are thoroughly conſidered, the panegyric generally imphes no 
more than if the author ' ſhould ſay to the patron; My very 
good lord, you and I can never un d one another, there 
fore I humbly deſire e may be intimate friends for the future. 
Tus rich may as well alk to borrow: of the « as the 
man of virtue and. merit hope for addition to his character 
from any. but ſuch. as himſelf. He that commends another 
engages ſo much of his own reputation, as he gives to that 
perſon commended; and he that has nothing laudable in him- 
ſelf is not in ability to be ſuch. a ſurety. The wiſe Phocien 
was ſo ſenſible how dangerous it was to be touched with What 
the multitude approved, that, upon a general acclamation made 
when he was, making un oration, he turned to an intelligent 
friend that, ſt60d near him, and aſk'd, in a ſurpriſed manner, 
What llip have I made RI 229m 


Ruery. 
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_ WOULD not the li of public brothel-houſes in Bri. 
_ tain, as well par rr? — be of advantage to 
robberies, murder, 


_— : — 1 : — . — Aue. * , = a= 3.5 
Pustic ſtews permitted in this nation, would doubtleſs be 
of ſervice to the government, by the revenue-arifing therefrom, 
and would be a means of bringing more ſubjects into life, and 


of preventing the diſmal effects o many lewd pernicious prac: 
tices, And, - thouga they might be locked upon as novel 
ſchemes for the encouragement of debauchery, and deſtructive 
of the Proteſtant religion, (becauſe not habitual as among the 
Catholics). yet if conſidered under their train of advantages 
ſuperior to the diſadvantages attending their toleration, they 
are preferable to the preſent practices, by as much as regulated 
vice or paſſion is ſuperior to a. ſtate. of abandoned out · rage; 
farther conſidering that human infirmities don't admit of a per. 


fect cure. 
"os a 
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5 ; - ts 405 oe” aA. © 4 Seh. een dee 
As in a married ſtate a man is obliged by the law to lay in 
priſon for debts contractediby his wife, without his knowledge 
and conſent, is it not fit he ſhould bave. power te impriſon her 


ture, but by ber own conſent ? And how is matrimony in this 
. caſe conſiſtent with reaſon and equity 7/7: 
Fade n den bet v0 u een voto Tome hin mot 
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from whence the moſt remarkable actions and events recorded 


in hiſtory proceed, Hf? 2 1 5 I 


Two principles in human nature reign, 

Self. love to urge, and reaſon to reſtrain; 

Nor this a'good, nor that a bad we call, 

Ed N to move or govern "all; 

And'to'rh operation fill, 

Aſcribe alt 4 their improper ill. 

Self love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſqul, 

Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole: 

Man but for that, no action could attend, 

an de . . Were active to no end.) + 1+ Ty 117 

Taoope's Bfay on Man 
For a FL account of the reaſon: and / Paſſions; ; read 

Athic. Epiſtle II. throughout from this quotation. 


Aa Query: 
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Len. 

WHO was he 2 the mae — wy the Biſhop 

of Rome, and 00 one el tio un 0 aebi! 
Gaxoony 5 ſeventh was. wes kl _ — the 

name of Pope e Biſhop-of Rome, 


and no one elſe. 


2 5 
THIS & f truth (tho! the number's eren 
- The half . dale exactly ſeven? a 
& Anſwer,” 0 7 
Tax half of neee 0 
Cut thro' the middle, as you fee.* 


- A LAW at Tarentum, as ſtrict as Pope's bull, 
Forbids importation of filks and of wool; ' 
| Five hundred far theep in bis next ſhip impor 
Five h t in his next ſhip importe 
Sir Gravity Quiddity, where is the 258, | 

| neee: e 


The fault's in — — 
The merchant's a — 
If the truth you will have, 
(When t e ſneep he ear” | 
At the laws which were made 
For the advantage of trade. 
WHETHER is the bed moſt ador'd by the ſluggard, a full 
tankard by the drunkard, or money by the uſurer? 


. 
All 


full 


21 


Whilſt che 


| OOO opinion z —if 108 we * on 


a = 
4 = N 
= , - % 
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* 
« 81 . * 2 j ew kaf.od 
"afar. „ Roi N. 49! > 
1 . is 680 
Tas uſurer his . 
He hoards u 


his pelf, and he ſtarveth the pwot 3 | 
dere will re and penny will give 
The drunkard will ſpend it and het the poor hive; 
80 1 think that the uſurer is the worſt of all three: 


* 10 
4 
Paradur. 
INGENIOUS artiſts how may I langere, 
Of five and twenty trees twelve oe, 
That every i 
Explain the ſcheme, the trees cc 2 
24 e eee e e ener 
# * 4 . ee n 
* \'v» „ » ® 
en 0 a5 8 MeL f7 £1 
N * X * Sn ** + * | + 
1e 9 99 0 i | * 
* Rx 14 ; 8 ] * 4 8. * 
tral «14 3% IC TTTIT 43G; £138 5 
Accyr. this method if you pleaſe, 
And hike the plant your trees: 


TIES: form a t cool retreat, 2 
| ſhade you from the ſummer's heat; 

As you ſometimes may to them go 

When tir d en 0] noiſe and ſhow. 


0d Yo (15 FAY) * aſl * 4 


IT is obſerved. that, the kiddey dann and Stare with - 
ſome other — follow the ſun's motion in their growth, or 
twine round a pole from eaſt to weſt; whilſt on the other 
hand hops and hone eyſuckles, with many "others, turn the con- 
trary way. een difference be unt for? 


Auer. 


Tars difference is one of thoſe operations of nature, which 


ben will never be accounted for; though probably - 


he moſt doth adare;': 15 


. 
i 
| 
| 
' 
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feed by attraction and repulſion; but in what manner? We 
obſerve that the ſun-flower generally keeps turning its bloſſom 
towards the fun; we behold — admiration the phenomena 
of the Ga ned es t, and venus· fly trap, but when we would b 
{ 
ur reaſon is at a ſtand, and wie are left to f 
lament — circumſcribed ſtate of human knowledge.” a 


57% Hs to 1 2 
. 221 S 3711 1 
I HAVE — N certain animals exactly reſembling + 
horſe-hairs, ſwimming to and tro in ſmall N ; now the 
country in many guns affirm, that are the hairs 
of a ba 's tail, animated by lying a conſiderable time in the 
water; and that this has long been the current report, appears 
from a pallage in- one of the Maryell's Na where he del- 115 
cribes Forſes 1 kicking at their, tails, which had by a flood been I. 5p 
transformed to leeches, 8 this a vulgar error? i ſo, what are I fe 
thoſe animals? 


| un 8 
Tuns ſeem to be the ſpegies Ty worms called by Linnzu 
Gordius aquaticus pallidus, with black extremities, though 
have ſeen ſome thouſands of them "entirely black; but as h 
ſays they are bred in clay, it ig/probable that the change to 
le colour on after comin | 3h the water, Merrett, in his 
Þenat a. e eb calls ben 75 aquaticus, and mention ; 
the ſame thing of their 8 ly taken for animateſ pe 
horſe- Pages his" Words are, Tteditur oriri, ex ſey he f 
caude e fa uis imr and ; "has Hot t. taken notice . 
4 g liſtir 


117: 7, 0110 
3 their ccoloy 719 l 201; eee 14:4) a De pr 
. x «T7 Tit An. 9 Query. ; T2 IY . iſtin 


WHAT is the «difference. between 60 * to, looſe? and ewe 


« looſe 
un ' unden iin Nee BHA U 2, 


13 * a he + Ho! FA N 


858 gehn ne fi in PT ſoftly MEM in wofe mor) 17 1 
myſtery will vanjch; "15" then unlooſe morals will * Led 
morals, an | BOO will henify'to de tyed. * 


cf 2. e. b 
"WHAT is the reaſon that dead bodies: aloe? rot in ad 


thi a moiſt church- yard? 


: ok£2's le Arte. 273 


Ve 4 (210 BITE ü t TR none: bn noifonttts yd. byfog? 
nd | du woll- nal 23 280 „ Hudc 


11 45 887 Af Ek 
Id becat ſe In . 


to ] ; bad T5 ns £ I 41 DOE? 
atter. 
bal: WO! 4 1nd i0 80 hdd N19» 201 9 „noms 


ARE 9% hides noun due, H 


1 tnt mt Amorn. ot nimmt. 21:50 Hot 
1 1 b ene de us that When ch | 
the to make uſe of t 7 hands,” both ate 9 e which 
pi perhaps would be the- whe they betnain in 2 
lel- {tate of nature,» The pr rence 1 to The lit-hand” ys 
een certain! o ing ko Cul In, for it does not Tee 1 0 4 on 
are the predominancy of any 5 — d 


2 BY don an 3 <- WP wich a magri 
noe . Viewed with the þ W = 
3 h ee, 

ll In. 10 pals a bunter of e optical wries 


dether an object when view 2. h a 28 
mm farther off, ot nearer, than with the 
deu be following experiments, I thipk, will clear up the 

I, Baird a foal object nearer the eye than the ume of 
liſtin&t viſion, then if a lens of 4 ſulbcient power 
de properly between the eye and object, it will ſeen 
iſtinctly; —here it is evident that it ſeems further off now 
iewed through the lens, for before we thought, and which 
as true in 1444 that it was too near. 

2. Takt the tube of a common refracting teleſcope, or 
ny other tube in one end of ,which is fixed a magnifying lens, 
brough this look at the infide; of the tube and it, will ap 
ider and longer according to the aging power of the 
ns: And the » reaſon 15 * N arr diſtinctly 
F. the lens is may 155 tt as breath; and 
erefore a ſmall obj * in tube muſt ſeem further 
F than it would at the — ſtance 2 we viewed with the 
aked eye, conſequently, in any cafe, if we confider the ſpace 
tween the glaſs and object as a tube, this experiment ſuf- 

ficiently 


On fe 


>— I 
= 
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ficiently ples the 8 18 . * it —.— 
that the parts of an object v een through a magnifying ] 
lens, cannot rden with reſpect to ech other, in their natural det 


ſituation, 10 
Query, * | 
wrar is the reaſon that. a body. mov forward upon wo 
rollers, PAY twice en ee ves? lan 
9 | 11 de abο2jN% a0 5 ſat} 


13110 #4 DAL uz 
any a ol, een ano; eb be eee of: della 


rollers r petual radii 40-the body moved; and thefſ mu 
ATTY the IE 18 as thoſe radiig but the motion of the mo 


4s their radii. therefore as the former radii tro 
onde of the eG Ay 1s odncod hots charm 


Fo te, g b wort Aida er 


FER 
war are we to 0 unge by 6525 aun den of t 
bert, which, cry, give, give Prove xxx. 177 1 


=> 5 490} 54 is d. Anfever . Gabat doi DAE x 
911 10.3 5 

Ae to father ad the horſe- leech. in this plac 

fgnifies, luſt, its two dy pers hters. are avarice and ambitio! 

which are never ſatisfied, . LDhe ſeptuagint ſay three daughte 

inflead of two.. Bochart is of opinion that ihe Hebrew we 


Halukah which the . t and vulgate, . tranſlate; hort 
leech, ſignifies. deſtiny; and the two daughters of this deſtinſbeer 


are hell and the grave, . never ſay, it is enough. 


vw 

18 there 2B PIR AT Bt will Aually p berun moſt 
n. of human hair, or, totally eradicate that ,; grow! 

| fer, A 


Tr is not en to * A bekacdery r this QueF® gc 
dome ne i blood of a/ bat having been uſed and recoſpayit 
mended as a.preventativez and ſeveral pes any be fouÞntric 

in Wecker,! een Wa TRIER 12 
a 141. I 


(rb 444 
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| 
N 14 


WHETHER: have laws been upon the whole favourable or 


detrimental to the propagation of che human ſpecies? 
Anſwer, 


Ir all laws were at once to be abrogated, the conſequence 
pon iſ would be, that each perſon would be content with as much 
I and as he could eultivate; and having no artificial wants to 

ſatiate, nor luxurious tites to gratify, a much ſmaller 
Icquantity of ground would be ſufficient for him than at pre- 
tbe f ſent, and therefore there would be mach more room for the 
| thefſ multiplication of the ſpecies: beſides, man being naturally a 
the more humane and induſtrious animal, would have much 
if ſtronger motives to labour for himſelf than to take from 
another; and there would then be none of thoſe inhuman and 
extenſive wars which now depopulate whole countries, and 
are infinitely more deſtructiye than any little trifling private 
murders, that might chance to happen if there were ng laws, 
which murders, & c. never could be more numerous than thoſe 
which happen at preſent, in defiance of all prohibitions to the 
© contrary; and which indeed muſt bappen, as they are the un- 
avoidable conſequences of the laws themſelves; moreover, it 
is allowed by tlie greateſt and moſt, ſtrenuous advocates for 
egal goverument, that the „ are incomparably the 
moſt numerous) have very little benefit from the laws in ge- 
neral /an&® therefore it may be affirmed, if not with certainty, 
Fat leaſt» with great probability.” that laws have upon the whole 
in been detrimental to the increaſe of the human ſpecies? ,,", 
Noten? 2f GE TVS CRIT WY TRL 33 * nee a 


Nep. 
WHETHER is an impudent, or an hypocritical rogue the 
moſt deteſtable ? fi 8 po 3 ih | 
e 1 | 
APPEARANCE is not always reality; if the laws in general 
e good, the hypocritical rogue can have no claim to merit for 
aying only an e to them, at the time he really 
infringes them; if they be bad, he bas e ”vilainy 
' givin his ſanction to what is evil befides tifing them as a 
alking horſe to render his knavery more ſucceſsful; In other 


reſpects 


276 1 can . 


man; and if this dogma — — it bas 
for no other — — 3 to 


vas their intereſt to deceive the world; and they have likewiſe 


reſpects the two rogues are e and therefore upon the 
hen the N is the wage te deteſted. wi | 


WHETHER the Gb of men Pur are der to our 
— and can appear or diſappear to human 2 N * 


fy: — Sutter? 29 oetngicn nt T 


for the mi nd inequalities on earth, ſtems to de the pp ran let 
tof thoſe that maintain the opinion of a future 
but this es the — to have ſouls as much as it does be 


maintain a ſet of clergy. As to the dull maſß of le 
ſtories about apparitions and ghoſts; recorded by and 
monks, we have no reaſon to believe a word of it, Fnce it 


ſolemnly affirmed and particularized the exiſtence of fairies and 
witches, that are now univerſally. acknowledged to be abfur- 
dities, fit only to impoſe upon fools and to be credited by 
ideots. However begging the queſtion, and allowing that there 
actually may be fach things as ghoſts, and that they can appear 
and diſappear, yet I Qhink oy we m 2 affirm, that they 
are not privy to our thoughts, * to ſuch of our actions as 
were unknown to them before, death; for on peruſing ſome 
3 ſpeeches made (as they ſay) 'byg hoſts, I have been 

Yed to think, that if ever they had 25 ſenſe in their lives | 
Fa muſt have loſt it at their deaths; and that they were : 
ſcarce privy. to their own actions, much leſs to ours, their a bee 


courſes were ſo 84 27 ſtupid. 


> 


Query. "pe 

MILTON in his Paradiſe Regain'd, N 6 And either Wl ſo 

tropic now gan thunder, and both ends of HIEAVERY "— i 220 
What is meant 7 both ends o Heaven? 


War can the Poet mean (I do declare,) of 
But certain in the celeſtial ſphere; 


Either the Poles, or our terreſtrial world, 
There from the tropics, lightening ſoon was hurl'd. 


Quey, 


he 


— 


. LACY 1 2 
| 
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IN the account of the Deffrudtion of Sodom n 


it is ſaid, that Lot's wiſe was' turned into a pillar of _ 


this to be underſtood W ?- 


' Taz expreſſion Hos: wife was turned into a pillar falt,” 
This is to be underſtood literally and according. to the very 
letter of the text. For the plaineſt interpretation. of ſcri 
words is always the beſt; ſhe looked back diſobedient un- 
believing, and ſtruck. with the ſulphureous fire from Heaven, 
was killed and became a- pillar of falt; therefore a laſting 
memorial to 
ſeen it himſelf, and Mr. — AT 
ſome remains of the monument were 
the difficulty of ſalt continuing undiſſolved in the open air ſo 
long, it is well known to naturaliſts, that rocks of Galt are as 
laſting as any . =_ „ and * houſes are 
built of them. | 


generations. Joſephus mentions to have 


"My 


tides told him that 


e | Gu 
-IT is well known that foffil ſhells, mat ts and other 
marine productions are found in great quantities on the moun · 
tains in the inland. parts of America How F 
accounted for? 
. 


Tas general deluge, or earthquakes, or both, might have 
been the two great cautes a IP + 

WHAT is the meaning of the pee Proteſtant Hail,” 
ſo often uſed in ſongs and pears e a 


ago! 


— x v7 
15 * . $716 : +. ”w + 


« 44 : * . 
5 o , -— * Ty 
1 : 7 U 


'Tars expreſſion ſeems to mean any W in the hands: 


of a proteſtant, wherewith to laſh — Lua © bis en. 


5 


3 | EE 


extant, And as to | 


— nn 
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ST EIA 


. Query.,. 
OLD Gobbo, in the Merchant of Venice, uſes the fooliſh 
oath, ® by gods ſoptis,” "What does he mean by ( ſontis?“ 


„% Bok emden ] 
| Anſwer. $ 10913713 n t 
Ev1L genii, or wicked, evil, blameful or hurtful perſon, 
For the word  ſenticus, uſed adjectively, ſignifes wicked, 
evil, bla eful;/ hurtful, &c. der Tubſtet ively à wicked } 
perſon, &C,:&c. 11 0 l 4 „el * 1 4 
E 8 onngid Hilsg 02919-1949 3 133! \ | i 903 { 
> 1150 3 mobyaal aid To d Query. (3417 its 1 4 t 
FROM whence does the whiteneſs of ſnow proceed? , 
mile IÞ 22395t%-19v9 ©: ane nk ine 


leg. 

From the componency of its parts; which though ſingly 
tranſparent, yet muſt 5 white when med der, as 
do the parts of froth of powerful glaſs, and other tranſparent 
bodies whether ſoft or hard. 


Stir enen Query. f | *. | 

WE generally obſerve that the mercury in the barometer Ml * 
ſtands the higheſt upon the eaſterly and north-eaſterly wind. 
How is this to be accounted for? And why does the riſing of 
the quickſilver indicate fair weather, and its ſinking foul 


weather, ſuch as rain, wind, and ſo forth? 


Ir is proved by experiment that mercury in the barometer 
ſettles as the barometer is removed upwards, which is occa- 
ſioned by a ſmaller degree of denſity in the atmoſphere. In a 
warm "climate the eafterly and north-eaſterly winds mixing 
with the air that is more expanded gives it a greater denſity, 
and the contrary when blowing ſoutherly, which wind con- 
tinudlly” blowing generally produces much rain. Why the 
mercury falls againſt rain, wind, and ſo forth, ſeems to proceed 
from fimilar cauſes, In fine weather the clouds are obſerved 
to be ſituated very high, in the air, at other times falling in 
rain to the earth, which produces changes in the barometer, in W „ 
effect the ſame as if the barometer was removed upwards or Bl h 
downwards in the atmoſphere. © t 

. "ny | Quer. d 


—— — 


V 
0 
n 
f 


liſh 
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red, 
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FROM whence came 


the nen thereof ; nd 


14 Aen. 09 N TT) 
W398 ** 


the cuſtom of 
holly, &c. in churches — houſes at C 


Wan the x Wy God (accarding 


ſtrewed the way before him with ever 


token of the perpetui 


out 


ing l 


Zig 
1 1 10 * 

to the 
Zachary) made his public entry into Jeruſalem, 
palm branc 
and triumph of his kingdom: — 4 


— ; and what is 


1iy 4 


fy $0 
of 


E in 


aroſe the cuſtom, and this the ſigniſ cation of adorging bur 


houſes and churches with ever - greens 


very. 


"the 


"THE R Croſhopper 
| 8e 


Anfeer. © 


at Cheiſtmas, 


nanogqrdto)d It: Mow” 


fammer wakes it | pry? Sd, 
makes it 


e- bow * 


9 0 * 2 


Tus Graſshopper is called in Latin, Cicada, bon cap 
ic 


with a little ſkin upon his fide, againſt which he ruhe the 


part of his leg, and ſo makes * wherewith he ſo diſ- 
ORR the | "BP! Ga 10} ots 5 nid 2 wort 
B ' I CPV Mt; ** f 7 3 
Que. * 185 in e 


WHAT is the FT of that pheenomenon called the Aurora 


Borealis (or northern lights) and 1 is it now more common 


- Wu climate than n formerly? 
ELgoTRIciry, ſeems to be the 
which ſtreams of Neg electric... 


more abound in our region than 
na and taken, a new « IN, 


E ebnot, 51: 5. Qu. 


diameter of which i is ſo much 
B bs 


> i a 


o 


907 f the Taal, 1 


uid, diſperſed 
certain ſpace of the ærial expanſe. And this fluid 


heretofore or has altered its 


* 


Howe; 18 it that during a total . 
notwithſtanding perceive the nioon as a 
her diſtinctly, though ſhe is at the ſame 
to be in herſelf dirt, and is eclipſed by the earth's ſhadow, the 


er than the moon herſelf? 


14 


Et 


' 


> H v4 


lind 


$34 


may now 


mn: 6 +; 44.4 


riot? 


the, Nesse e 
ght body, and ſee 


— acknowledged 


Anſwer. 


througd a 


* 


280 


ein 2h Allet 8 Auſiuer. 8 2 1 TY 
; e Yds xr that ghe neg. ſurrounded with a 


Iphere of air, called the atmoſphere, of about 47 miles in 
Height, | 15 9 bas ch 3 reſi \Powen, that 1 turns the 
rays of the ſun out of their way when it falls upon it, and 
makes them enter the one aa which 46 will 


illuminate the moon as well as other bodies with a faint light, 


and make her viſible to the eye when ſhe is even in the midſt 
of che g, W ... 


9903 Haie e 4 257;-£ | 

HAS the Cicindelo or Glow-worm, a natural power or 
not; to raiſe and extinguiſh, its natiye light according to the 
direction of its will?ʒ k 
Tu Glow-worm has certainly a natural power to raiſe and 
extinguiſh its native light, but then only to be perceived in the 
dark; its (kin being a kind of an elerified coat, which in the 
dark, appears as fire out of the ſkin of the Cicindelo. 

"1% 6 824 > Nd „0 7 


| * an n 0" Duery. 54) | 

MANY people are ſo ſirongly fortified againſt the paſſions 
as not to ſhed tears for their own/misfortunes, nor by ſympathy 
for the misfortunes. of others. Are people in general with this 

ſeeming inſenſibility void of pity and humanity ? | 
5 Anſuer. 
Wu and where grief ens, it ſeizes upon and affects 
the animal ſpirits, which are fluid, and belong to the brain; 
but ſometimes when grief happens it falls with ſuch a heavy 
preſſure upon the animal ſpirits, as does not admit of, or pro- 
duce any agitation therein; then the apparent ſymptoms are 
nothing but a heavy groaning, or deep lighing, as of one in 
ſore affliction, or miſery. In our opinion they have as much 
pity and humanity, or more ſo, than thoſe which ſhed tears 


REQUIRED the reaſon and cuſtom of having the figures 
of lions, goddeſſes, &c. at the head of ſhips? _ . 


Aiſcver. 


* 


8 


Fan a — 


and free. * 
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Tus ingenious traveller, Mr. Bruce, tells us, that ac- 
cording to the Abyſſinian hiſtorians, the famous Sphinx, which 
ſtands near the Pyramids, is the figure that was at the head 
of the Ark, petrified; hence it is probable the moderns derived 
the cuſtom of having the figures of lions, goddeſſes, &c. at 
the head of their aps. 

| s of 2h] fa S % 2; 
YE learned pray ſay (who dark myſtries unfold;) 
Why razors cut better with hot water than cold? 


Evexy kind of knife or razor is à fine ſaw, though we 
cannot poſſibly ſee it with the naked eye; and on all the ed 
of thoſe fine poliſh'd tools, there clings or ſticks'a kind of a 
refinous or gummy ſubſtance, which when put inte warm 
water takes off the ſame, and makes the razor cut more eaſy 


Sie .4 1 


. 


IN common braſs-cocks that turn with a key, the liquor 
will flow to the top of the key- hole, and although it may be 
emptied, it will flow again to the ſame height and not run over, 
although the liquor may at the ſame time be one or two feet 


higher in the caſk; Required the reaſon of this? 


Anfewer. 
BECAvsE the air being a fluid body, preſſes upwards againſt 
the liquor, and in that hole is much greater preſſure downwards, 


2 therefore will prevent its running out. See Martius Philo. 
266. | 
| * Paradox. + | 
MY wife and T did diſagree, © 
And for to part we both were free; 
She ſet off eaſt and I ſteer*d weſt, 
Believe me, Sirs, it is no jeſt; 
When each had gone miles fifty-three, 
Wife was not ory yards from me; 
1071 des 


bb and 


— 


— 


— , , ec <a ce 


Or ſhip board wy wife and 1 did difagre 


Ye ſages in numbers, he'd have you ex x7 
How that debt ſhall be paid with nineteen and no more. 


+ 3s. 2d. and + 18. od. 208. = 11. 
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And tho! it was bad ſtormy weather, | 
We all that time travell'd together: 
How can this be, pray clear all doubt. 
Tell how we made this different rout ?- 
9 e n, K 


-4 


I to th' helm, to th' other etid-of th? ſhip walk'd ſhe ; 
Tis true we trayell'd fifty miles together, 
On the ſame ſhip, not minding wind or weather; 
Yet all that time, upon my word and life, | 

I was not twenty yards from my dear wife. 


DICK GUZZLE in cue, I heard him to ſay, 
He owed twenty ſhillings, had not it to pay; 


"= Anſwer. | 
THE 2, 4, 8, and g of 198. are 98. 6d, ＋ 6s. 4d. 


. N. Paradox: 
' INGENIOUS artiſts, pray diſpoſe, £ 
Twenty-four trees in twenty: Kee rows, 
Three trees I'd have in every row, ' © 


A pond in the midſt I'd have alſo; 
A plan of it I fain would have, 


Which makes me for aſſiſtance crave. 
Anfever. h 
* „5 * 
21 3D * 
„ *% * 
% * O0 '* Dd 
12 * * 
* * * a 
* + * 


oAz's Arent Artons. 


Arras here is drawn 
In the ſeheme it is e- io, 
Will ſuit the curious requeſt. 
You may fit if you pleaſe, * 
And view the tweet trees, 
Or fiſh, if it pleaſes you beſt, 
I THRASH'D ten quarters of fine wheat, 
I eat juſt thirty'polirids'of mear, 
Beſides a calf that weighed eight ſtone _ 
LI eat the whole, pick'd every bonq 
Let more—my appetite to ſatisfy, 
Eat three pigs—which made me dry 
Drank ſixteen pints'sf cherry- brand, 
Then eat five pounds of fugar-candy: : 
All this I did all in one da / 
It's true, I aſſure you, what I ſay. 


* 
5 
1 + KL 
k 


Anfever. 

Nea the Poles ſuch a wonder as this might appear, 

Where one day and one night make up 7-5 whole year. 
Paradox. 


A GENERAL he had a ſmall army of men, 
Which form'd along ſquare of juft twelye times'ten ; 
But ſtill without having his number increas'd, 

In twelve equal rows he would have them plac'd; 
Juſt eleven men he would have in every row, 
Himſelf equal diſtant from each row alſo, © 


How he muſt place them I gladly would know, 


Anſtuer. 
To place the ſmall army I thought I would venture, 
In a dodecagon therefore, and himſelf in the centre. 
| Paradox, 4 Lady, | | 
ONE ſummer evening as I was abroad taking my pleaſure, - 
I heard the voice of ſomebody behind, calling to me; I turned 
back, and ſaw it was a companion of mine at the diſtance of 
400 yards, wanting to overtake me; we moved each of us — | 
— 
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yards with our faces towards each other in a direct line, yet we 
were {till 400 yards aſunder. How can this poſſibly be? 
her companion's, and her companion 200 yards forwards, with 
i en we Sata 


16 64 


: = a * 55 | f YL Query. 8 : . * Is 
IS hope or fear the greateſt ſpur to action? 
| Anſwer. 


Hors and fear are the two moſt predominate. paſſions of the 
human mind; the hope of enjoying ſome good, or the fear of 
ſuffering ſome evil, is the ſpring of almoſt every action we per. 
form, and it is difficult to ſay which is the greateſt ſpur to ac. 
tion; but we rather think hope is, at leaſt it is the moſt noble 
paſhon of the two. | \ IT a 


Query. | 
WHA language is the beſt, impart, 
2 To gain a virgin lover's heart ? 5 


Tux language of 767 dart, 
Will win and fix the virgin's heart. 

| | | Que. „ SI! | 
WHEN, and by whom, was England divided into Pa. 
riſhes ? Ee bee ee PRE | 

As Mr. Aſhton tells us, (ſuppoſed from his Dictionary) that 
Alfred divided the kingdom into fhires and hundreds; and by 
referring to the ſaid Dictionary may be ſeen, who divided the 
kingdom into pariſhes. * ö | 


4 / 


=”: we £@ org oo Þkcat acc mma a 


e. : | 
"WHAT is the meaning and language of Crom aboo, the 
motto of the Duke of Leinſter ? 


8 


t we 


ards 
with 


9 
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. ani Hou s Al 110 doors zDigw0! -2035t water bee 


1 417 * * 1 8 C _* ' SY * > : 
11 Oo 7 M85 Haſever 01111 EDS OCE 11133 411498 - 


Cxom aboo, ſuppoſed to be 


an Auagram, being an unknown 
C vY FARDaGE t Wioghe by for: 
ruption, may 6 Abercromby family of 'Scotligd, 
from whence might the Duke of Leinfter's family, and 
thence the motto. For Dean Swift diſcovered, that the Greek 
and all other languages may be derived from the Scotch: 
R—_ us, that the North-Britons are part of the original 
people. 2 4 | 


1907 *, =_ 4 Ir 1 Rats PARSE 
WHETHER, the Conception of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, 
on December 8, is not placed wrong in the Calendar, ſeeing 
that the birth of Chriſt was on the 25th of that month? Or, 
how is the time of the conception and birth of Chriſt reconciled, 
as fix d by our eccleſiaſtical chronologers? ? A 


Aufn. 573455 
Hap the conception of Chriſt been placed on the 25th of 
March, or on what is uſually called Lady-Day, and the Birth 
of Chriſt the 25th of December following, about nine months 
aſunder, between the conception and the birth, according to 
what is obſerved to happen Jn, the production of the human 
ſpecies, (to which nature Chrift was tranſlated from the Divine 
eſſence,) the time of pregnancy would have a more 
conſiſtent with the other parts of the Goſpel. But why the 
conception ſhould be placed on the 8th of December, and the 
birth on the 25th of December, following or preceding, 
(who can tell us which?) making 17 days, or a year wanting 
17 _ in the. time of the preghancy, our diyine legationiſts, 
and alterers of Greek from its original propriety, muſt reſolve, 
as their province of, unfolding o und myſteries. 
9 Query.” . Te, f 
WHETHER an invalid (or invalidated) underſtanding, or 
weak body (according to the Scatch phraſe) is the more to be 
pitied ö or, whether folly or ignorance is the greateſt; miſe 


SF | 


tortune ! 


- 334013 * 19580 * A 40 3 YT» 


Aer: 


— 
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rials veal rags TACT 20 , 52m fart: en tfOHOM 2:4 Gti 
Ax invalidated. underſtanding, and à weak body, (in the 
Scotch phraſe,) imply the ſame ſort of poor things! and are 
therefore alike to bg pitied ! like a charity-ſchool teacher, and 
a ſmatterer in mathematics, weak enough, through vanity, to 
criticiſe works of eminence they never underſtood ; like the 
Danmonium, (as he ſtiled himſelf,) and library- hall profeſſors, 
exonienſis, &c. As to folly, (ſeparatel W it is a 
greater misfortune than ignorance, by itſelf, which would often 
reſt ſatisſied; but being ſtirred up by folly in the ſame perſon, 
it 15 prompted to aſſume a falſe eminence, which is attended 
with contempt, ridicule, and diſgrace; and ſo folly becomes a 
greater misfortune than ignorance to the ſame owner. To be 
2 and innocent are pitiabte } to be ignorant and vain, 


* © £ E's = " 7 
1 A 60 * 141 


S — n * 
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41, 0 e921 N 8 Daery, More? 19's 15 43945 
WHETHER giving a man what he wants, is, (in a gram- 
matical ſenſe) not taking that. want entirely away ? And whe- 
ther want or ſhame, in another ſenſe, may not be given him, 
omen to the ſenſe of taking want or ſhame away from 
im 1 a | . 4 2 6 N * 11 we #4 Wor 


ee dr, e x (271g Toit 
On the ſubje& of lying, Hudibras ſays to Sidrophel, (He. e 
roical Epiſtle, 1.'z05;) as follows: R | 
| Ass, that faculty betra s far 
Thoſe ſooneſt it deſigns to raiſe;,, | 
And all your vain renown will ſpoil, 
As guns o'ercharg'd the more recoil ; . * 
Though he that has but impudence, 
To all things has a fair pretence; 
And put among his wants but ſhame, 
To all the world he may lay claim, 
Hut all impoſtors, when they are. known, 
Are paſt their labour, and un done. 
GrvinG truth to a perſon who wants it, is taking ſo much 
of his error away from him, that he before had. Now ſup ec 
poſe you put ſhame among his wants, (want of truth, ability. 
&c.) according to the text, ſo that ſhame may be one of br 
wants 
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wants BE by his fin 
! Kos ct thing. . In ns contrary to the former, by giving 
him ſhame among his wants, you furniſn him 18A, Want of 
he ſhame ; and he having vo ſhame, Jou furniſh him with a, ne- 
"4 | gative, inſtead of king one cha 95 bat, ant of ie 


impudence, he may then lay claim 


AWV ry 1; Wy C0 guons A em nt 17. 


the Ht . * ants ee, 15 Kr > 10 YT 4 Mo! win 
ns, | Ar place Ati Catſgrove, near Reading. in 518 is to 

be ſeen à natural cutiolity, not noticed by Camden in "his 
deſcription of that County, where; Offeneyk, ſtrata of earth, 


men, belonging to. a limekiln on 1 pot, dig up perfect 

0 ſters, 55 ang un pened, and J ſhew them - travellers. 
5 Without OHA to t has gener general ſea, for all ditficulties of this 
ain ſort, Noah's Fl t is required to be known, H the. ſpot, 


whereon the — 545 was ever recorded in hiſtory to 


have been overflowed uy e from an e or any 
other ny” 1 nk. 


* pu * 141177 
2 | L | i4 


Reading, in ire, are, in my opinion, the conſequence 
of ſome ſubterraneous eruption, (as are the variety of ſtrata 
in other parts) whereby the fea-. has ſhifted its place and 
boundary, and left the diverſity of ſea ſtrata, oyſters and other 
marine ubſtance, as they are found and appear from the ſaid 
ſhifting cauſe, which cauſe is the change of ſituation of the 
ſea; overflowing vaſt tracts of dry ground, and leaving others, 
that were covered with ſea; to unboſom its variety of foſſils, 
r textures of an earthly ſubſtance; or elſe to be covered with 
verdure, as the ſeeds of vegetables, ſcattered up and down the 
ſubſtance of the whole earth, 105 the impregoating air, took 
tet. 


q mt 1 } . 


by wary 


et down in Dr. Jobuſon's ictionary as à ſubſtantive 


much nd as an adjective. It will not ſtand + the teſt of an adjeclive, 
decauſe it will not be coupled with a known ſubſtantive (ſuch 

s things) and make ſenſe: by ſuch à conjunctive, the reſt 
ungs being nonſenſe; and it ſcarce appears to be a 
- or 


y ſup: 
hihty, 
of his 
wants, 


ded and, among the reſt, beds of ſea ſand; from which the work- 


120 ory FEY fubſtances, 71 up at OR REST gear 
cr 


THE word reſt {lent the e or remainder) is 


— 0 
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for theſe reaſons; 1. Becauſe ſome ſubſtantive ſeems underſtood 
to belong to it, which is not named: 2. As it cannot be uſed 
in the ſingular number, (as equivalent to remainder, a known 
fubſtantive) the reſt is, being a ſoleeiſm and laſtly, as there 
— that exactly correſponds with the Latin 


word teliguus or rei . Quere, then, whether it be a ſub. 
n e 


d 


* ' D 
>. 


158% LOWTH, — other of his — and 
eritical remarks on-Engliſh ſoleciſms, animadverts- eur the fol. 
lowing expreſſion.— Whe de you think me to be?“ —and 
condemns it for a fault. He will 1 have us tax, MWhom do 
you think me to be?” Now, the queſtion is, whether in thi 
we are to-follow —— —„— Gieek1 es, 
which agree in putting the ſame caſe: before- as: after the inf 
nitive mood !—as, quem credis / me eſſe ? or whether we ar 
— examine the merits of the caſe by a tranſpoſition ; which i 

method of explanation; and preſents us with this ſeem. 
5 uncouth expreſſion, Do you think me to be whom? In 
a word, whether the appoſition of caſes ought here to predo- 
minate over that known oy that'x nenter verbs —— a no- 
minative caſe after om | 


| AoconviNG/ to cuſtom, in the Englih Hinder ob lp 
which is the greateſt authority, Biſhop Lowth is got le! 
dilemma here, betwixt the Engliſn and Latin cuſtoms of ſpeec 


where the Engliſh cuſtom, by the rule of tranſpoſition, ough 
to be predominate: Do you think me to be hof ory; yY 


do you think £ ans? . 


Query. * 


UPON what part of the W e lobe has bo hip t 
least Preſſure oponithe water? 


2 


4; Auf 


— — 
— — 


28 


, . 
. « * — 
* 
* ; \ TI * . * 
- 4 [ | - - . 
* * . - - 
AM . 24 4a . - of , ” ws v a 
50d" b., _ _— rin 321 «„ | 
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Wn Any. where on the 2 or at the 
dere | equator; for there the power of gravity. is leſs than at the poles, 
atin where the diameter of the earth's oblate ſpheroidical figure is 
ub. BY the ſhorteſt; and conſequently attraction greateſt, IT 
| 1.031% 200 HIKES XD ene £47, 4d yo nds) 
*« Query. " a | 
WE read in — 2 (Erato,) that, —_ it was objefted - 
” to Demaratus, King of Sparta, by his rival Leutychides, that 
, or he was not the ſon of Ariſton, — father, but a ſup- 
< poſitious child, he conjured his mother, to reveal the truth: 
who, in anſwer, obſerved ta him, that his enemy framed the 
objection merely becauſe he was born before the expiration 
of ten months; but that the inſinuation was ſuggeſted by ig- 
norance;” for women, ſhe remarked, were not 4; 568 ſo late 
in their delivery; ſome children having been born at the end 
Land of nine months from their conception, and ſome even at 
n do ſeven. From this ſtory, be it true or falſe, it appears that a 
1/this child of nine months was j an early viſitant in Greece; 
age, I at leaſt, by the Hiſtorian. - Are the women of any 
nin. country (particularly in tfiat part of the world) known ge- 
& ar nerally to exceed that term, or nat? a hoarry "9472 
2 In Wren men lived to a greater age in ancient times, the 
,redo- time of a woman's nancy (to perfect a more durable 
a no. birth) might be greater than at preſent. nine months. Some 
b children have been born at the end of ſeven or eig months 
| in England, but ſeldom lived long, or not fo long as thoſe born 
at their full time. However, nine Calendar months, of thirty 
days and a halt each, making about two hundred and ſeventy. 
five days, are not much unequal. to ten months of twenty-eight 
days each, making two hundred and eighty days; ſo that a 
difference of near a month, in the time of a woman's 
nancy, will ariſe from the different way of reckoning 2 
time of one month; from whence the miſtake of a month in 
the time of pregnancy, (ten for nine months,) by Leutychides, 
might proceed. gs HOY _ 1 5, 
osT animals (except mankind) have ſtated ſeaſons for 
procreation. - The females go with young ſome a longer 
tome a ſhorter time. Mares go from eleven to twelve months: 


C = cow; 


+4 
8 9 4 Ae . 4 A 
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cows and hinds go nine months, the fame as women; foxes 
and wolves five months; bitches go only ſeven weeks; cats 
nine weeks; and rabbits thirty one days. Moſt birds are 
hatched in twentylone days; the Canary birds, and ſome 
others; are hatched in thirteen or fourteen days. Hence there 
appears to be endleſs variety in the time, as well as in the 
manner, of the generation of animals. 


V lovely fair, ye ſoft enchenting maids, 
That love the town; and haunt he rural 
Say, if you can, when killing firſt aroſe, 

That mark of love, and ſoft ner of our woes; 
' Say; if yon can, inform your faithful ſwains, 
And you ſhall have a hindred for your pains. 


Warn Adam firſt beheld his partner Eve, 

hleſt with more charms than we can well conceive, 
A warmth unuſual glow'd within his breaſt, ; 

fe kif'd = bride, and own'd that he was bleſt. 


: *#:4 14 Query. ; 
DEFINE the diff rence of what you call 
A conſcience that's large, and no conſcience at all. 
"IP Anſwer. 

A couwrxr-wWwOoMAN begg'd a boon 
Of a rich Merchant, here well known; 

Who, generous heart! quite free to all, 

Of packthread handed down a ball, 

That meaſur'd twelve-ſcore yards to grant — 
And bid her take what ſhe might want. 
She talk d roll'd off, to tire your patience, —” 
At laſt ſaid, Here's enough in confcience.” 
The Merchant ſmil'd,—and ſaid, Let's ſee 
What may a woman's conſcience be? 
He fouridgt forty yards in all; 
If ſhe'd had none, ſhe'd ta' en the ball! 


foxes 


cats 
Is are 
ſome 
there 


in the 
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| . 
A HEAVY body, being ſunk to the bottom of any fluid, 
will it require more or les weight than itſelf to raiſe it up? 
| 1 . 2 4 2 . FA | 2 * * — : 
By the laws of Hydroſtatic a leſs, weight than itſelf wall 
raiſe it up; but in a ſtagnant or confined fluid, or one that has 
a great degree of tenacity, or if the body be in cloſe contact 
with the bottom of the containing veſſel, &c, it may require 
more weight than itſelf to raiſe it u. 


Query. | | N | 
PRAY give. your opinion how the fiſhes, can reſpire air in 
the ſea? ? „ alba vt} or TY; ' 
| Anfever, 


Tuzxz are many forts of fiſh endued with lungs; as whales, 
ſea-calves, dolphins, with others: and theſe are generally ob- 
ſerved to ſwim near the ſurface of the water, and, recelye pure 
air, never remaining long at the bottom: But in thoſe fiſhes that 
are without lungs, 'tis preſumed the gills perform the office 
of lungs; and the zreal particles are admitted through 
the pores into the numerous veſſels there inſerted, and thence . 
again expired, b e 


| Query. 
WHEN were F firſt coined in England? and why © 


were they ſo call 


In King Charles the Second's time, when Sir Robert Holwes, 
of the Iſle of Wight, brought gold-duſt from the Coaſt 
uinea, a guinea firſt received its name from that country. 


IF whatever is, is right, in the natural world, (according to 
Mr. Pope's Ethics, in his Eſſay on Man,) and God has formed 
ature and her operations, in all reſpects for the beſt, why is 
ain, or elementary weather, prayed for in churches? or why 
s any thing prayed for, by the human ſpecies, of defective 
udgment, (according to the wiſe Socrates,) that God would 

| C 2 . grant 


% 
* 
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grant fuch things as are fit for us, and keep away ſuch things 
as ate not fit, in teſpect of particular and e- good ?— 
And why ate not curſes baniſhed all cathonc and chyiftian 
churches, if God and his Providence can award juſtice to 
criminals, without the impretations beſtowed from man's 
pitiful, ial, and weak judgment, in this reſpect; whoſe 
doe irregulaf rice, governed by à lawlefs will, ſeems to be 
greatly er hg gracious and good God, in not being 
ong ago extirpated from the face of the Whole earth, for the 
enormous treſpaſſes of the greater part of them, committed 
againſt their Maker and one another? 


To pray for rain in churches, or elſewhere, appears to be 
the ſame as to pray for ſnow, dry weather, or ſunſhine, and for 
fuch u as people's fancies or wrong judgments, or different 
views and vain imaginations, ſuggeſt to them. For, the b 
ations of nature are ſuppoſed to be "univerſally carried on 
every Where for the good of the whole; and if it be true, what 
Mr. Pope fays, in his Ethic Epiſtles, there can be no error in 
In ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right 
To which may be ſubjoined. | | 
Except man's will, exempt from nature's laws, 
In ſpite of doubt, our good or evil draws. 


' Pex$ONs of the ſame or different occupations and intereſts 
pray for different elementary weather at the fame time and 
place. So different armies pray to God for different ſucceſſes, 
or deſtruction. And how is it conſiſtent for God - to oblige 
both parties? FEY 1 0 

Ir God's will be done on earth as it is in heaven (prayed for g. 
in the Lord's Prayer, in churches,) there is little occaſion for WF h. 
other ſolicitations of the divine power and goodneſs, fince Bi - 

aſking what may be unfit for us will prove a hurt inftead of g: 
besen; as the farmer, in the fable, bee Be the weather into : 
Jupiter's hands again, when he had enjoyed what weather he WW ſe 
aſked for, and found his crops worſe than his neighbour's, 
RE of the Scripture teaches to bleſs them that curſe WM... 
you, pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you, libellers, * 

N 6 | agal 


* 


— 
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againſt the church dodtrines of curſing oi fellow beings! Bu 


with each. other 
8 75 


et | 
religion, and an abſtinence Damp F5c Ijufti 
#8 irregularities of man's, face, require to be. put 
laws . om their va. 
irregular Fropenfities and jnchnations; Net mne, geviatior 
duct towards one another, is ſuch, that ſometimes ng force , 
puniſhment, by cutting them off, is able to r 
irregularities aud keep them in order. 

AE infinitely. wiſe 2 $.1 
(for experiment or probation,) to. anſwer the 


therefore to ſubmit, (by refigaing to his providence 
right human wiſdom. rn 
Ver the race of mankind (corrupted as it is) is certain! 
at liberty to aſk of God to grant what is fit and good for their 
happineſs; and, while they aſk, to that he would avert 
or refuſe what is againſt their happineſs,” or hurtful to them, 
though aſked, . | 1 r* * mak 
SAGACTOUS friends, inform me whence ariſe _ 
Thoſe Northern lights that ſtream along the ſkies? | 


Tu cauſe of the Northern lights is from a thin, nitrous, 
ſulphurous vapour, raiſed in our , atmoſphere, conſiderably 
higher than the clouds. This vapour by fermentation taking 
fire, the exploſion of one portion of it kindles the next, fo the 
flaſhes (of the Aurora Borealis or Northern lights) ſucceed one 
another, till the whole quantity of vapour within their reach is 


i 


let on fire. See Rowning's Natural Philoſophy, p. 158. 
Ir is alſo faid that the Northern lights proceed from the 

vapours aſcending by exhalation. Woes Zo oh 

Cc 3 | 


- 
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* In DOC agg 
9 * kietl 1 d 20 Zi! 1 Duo, | AE. ves |? | 
- WHAT became of the ark of the Lord, containing the 


twoitablis of, Kone; aſter being depoſited in Soloman's Temple, 
as mentioned in the sch. Chapter of the 1ſt. Book of Kings? 


The Jewiſh opinion is, that, when the Temple was deſtroyed, 
the earth opened and ſwallowed it. 


„5 Mi Mr Ai of Lugo Solids tee 16 Hod Te NN 
g tg % wit gt 
No" User but the uk uf the Lord was bovit With the 
2 which may be a * the wee 
grief of the Jews; r as Joſephus ex it, 
ee lifted up their heads and wept. 6 


* 5 : 15 A. . 
WHY are thoſe: two months, March and d, October, repute! 
to ROLE! to brew in? 


8 in thoſe two months the medium ſtate of the air 
between the extremes of heat and cold, is maſt favourable to 


a due carrying on the proceſs of fermentation; on the 
management of which, it is well of that the perfection 


of malt liquors depend. "(ff ** 


Query. 


BY whom, and about what time were bliſters made of 
cantharides, introduced into medical practice? 


Blisrxxs made of Cantlarides were firſt introduced int: 
medical practice by Aretæus, a Greek phyſician and medici 
writer; about 50 years before Chriſt, See Clerc's Hiſtor 


of hy ar | 
Query. 


WHY om the horizon appear to our Gght 55 than 25 
part _ of the hemiſphere ? | 


; : « Anſwer. X 
NoTrinG can come within the com 0 of our eyes ſo wel 


becauſe the earth on plane * the . is decorated wil 
tres 


” 
9 of 
* 


1 


he air 

ble to 
0 

eee 


ade of 


oe 2095 


weck berba, 3 s, which makes it appear of a fine 
azure u ſuits-our fight, better than any 


other ou — the Leide and therefore leis tile eyes 


ehend more of orizon than a 
hemipe 0 7H Ew N e 78 ee —.4 
g „me 51 nod w Jeg; 2&1 Noi, ive? off 
Query...) £m} buns ban>ddb Hue wt _ 
WHAT branch of natural . hy affords the moſt con- 
vincing N 6 of the e a Supreme Being ? 


iv hay FT +518 W 91 Jad dub or 
r. 1 Gore m S7 VEW A rh 4% Toms T 

ee for it is impoſſible for any man to lool round 
him and view that ama orb the fun; that loud herald of 
his Maker's praiſe, from whoſe, benign agency nature receives 
her beauteous_ ——— moon which when the ſun goeth 
down lights up her filber lamp to bleſs mankin&=thoſe 
planetary workbs which run their rapid courſes round the ſun— 
or thoſe bright ſpangles with which the empyreum arch is 
decorated, but he muſt be convinced that theſe are the works 
of a Being infinite in e rr in wiſdom, — un 


A port in dun Mud eff fi 


e 19 "4 1 ene ee nen THI 


ni n., ine, 46 Ins 5 an | 
WHAT! is oh nba that the ſhells of bn logen on 
A boiled, turn red? | 


Aufwer, 
Tue deep — inclining to blackneſs is cal a ſuperkicial 


covering on the calcareous earth compoſing the ſhells of crabs, 


lobſters, & c. and when its detifity is attenuated by heat in the 
action of boiling, the light — from the white ſubſtance 
of the ſhell is tranſmitted more copiouſly wang thiis film 
and gives it the appearance of red, &c, + 


Query. 
WHY is King Henry the Eighth always ( generally) 
r rann 5 v. 


1 ait BY) 

Henzxy the Eighth received own the — the title of 
Dea of the Faith, for having written againſt Luther, and 
preſented 
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proſemed” him a Cardinal 2 which bei cal 
delineated , 


10 Man om WY bat bong mw a ek <=? wh 
27190207 ha 


HOW long has the title of Lord Mayor been given to the 
Mayor * and on eee was it ee 5 


Anfever. ant 

In the hiſtory of England n ecorded. that about the y year 
1381, or 2382, (in the reign of Richard II.) when William 1 
Walworth, the then Mayor of. London, bad ſlain the rebel ber 


Wat T — the King Walworth, and We 
- — pat ts E 5 


the Mayor of 
ach. _ 
AS black is no colour. and. c EY Jew 
impreſs any colour on the retina the eye, how comes it that of t 
bodies that are black are as viſible as any other object? | pen 
ws bei os black. are placed. u upon, or ſur- that 
rounded with bodies of any other colour, tis the coloured rays Reg 
reflected from ſuch bodies ä — margin * the black that N 
detines its _ | ; n | emb 
Vp. — 
CAN love exiſt without jealouſy? of fi 
| a ſhiel 
Aꝛſier. preſe 


Wzozvzn conſiders that what we love we. alen s ſet a tribe 
high value upon, will not thirk it an unreaſonable conſequence ¶ of ſo 
that we ſhould be afraid of lofing it; beſides, what appears See ( 
lovely to us, we are apt to think does ſo to others, which 
would naturally make them endeavour after the poſſeſſion of 
it as well as ourſelves, and, therefore gives us no ſmall uneaſi · 
neſs for fear of being diſappointed. Fg even ſuppoſing the 
beloved perſon to be virtuous and conſtant, yet a great paſſion 
will be apt to ſuggeſt that it is not. ——_— but an alteration Ty 
may happen, either through ſome diſlike or by the intervening I ci» 
of a more worthy object; ſo that it is contrary to the nature paris 
of love to be free from Ep beſots. n but after, W (vid. 

_ Where kalt, 


6 a Vo VYWW oY 
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where the perſons are good and generous, it ſeldom or never 


happens. N 
WHAT is the origin of heraldry ? and how remote is its 
antiquity ? i 


N 5 E ent D i Anſaver. 1 2 7 " Fe Wy; I „ . 

Ir ſeems very «difficult to determine how long heraldry has 
been in uſe as it now is, hut its origin is of very ancient date. 
The earlieſt account we have is in Kered writ, in the 2d. chap. 
of Numbers, when we have an account that each tribe of t 
Iſraelites had their particular ſtandard, and there is no doubt 
but each ſtandard had ſome particular mark or figure, and later 
Jewiſh Writers inform us, that theſe figures were characteriſtic 
of the tribes; Judah had a lion on their ſtandard; Dan a ſer- 
pent; Iſachar an aſs, &. whether thefe were of divine ap- 
pointment originally, or borrowed from the Egyptians, who 
were famous for their hieroglyphics, is not certain, But after 
that time ſtandards were uſed in war, and are to this day, each 
Regiment having its peculiar ſtandard or colours; and as theſe 
formerly had figures of birds and beaſts that were thought 
emblematical or ominous by the general or leader, the ſame 
figure was engraven on a ſeal with which the general or chief 
ſtampt all his orders to his inferior officers, and the deſcendants 
of ſuch chiefs uſed thoſe figures painted or engraven on their 
ſhields, &c. as a family di inction; and is thus uſed to this 
preſent day. It may farther be temarked, that the various 
tribes of Indians in North America, to this day uſe the figure 
of ſome bird or beaſt to diſtinguiſh them from other tribes, 
See Captain Carver's Travels. | = 


| Query. 
WHY is the thick part of the leg call'd the calf ? 
Auer. 

Tax calf of the leg ſeems to have had its name from two 
cimbric words, cal, ſtout for large, with reſpe& to the other 
parts of the leg, and lef, always bent, or of a bending form, 
(vid. Goropius Be amus) and from thence the Dutch name 
kalf, from this the Engliſh is evidently borrowed. 


| Quoy. 
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WHEN a piece of iron is heated red hot, and immediately 1 
cooled in water, it becomes harder; but if left to cool in the of 
open air, ſofter ; Can this be accounted tor ? . 


| Auſauer. ö ; 
Wu a piece of iron is heated red hot, and immediately (alt 
cooled in the open air, its bulk becomes greater, or it occupies 4, 
more ſpace, and therefore the particles compoling it are ata the 
greater diſtance from each other than before, and conſequently, Dr. 
the whole is.leſs compact and ſofter. But the contrary happens has 
if cooled in water, for in heating, a great part of the air it ges 
contained is excluded by that operation, on account of jts ex · Fa} 
panſion and rarefaction; then 1 plunging it in water, 
the air is thereby prevented from inſinuating itſelf into the 
metal while it cools, and ſo the particles having more room, 
fall nearer together, which evidently muſt render it of a firmer 


texture. 
_—_ ; Query. 18 Sar F. 
WIIETHER = practical geometer can execute the firſt I orf 0 
problems of geometry trueſt with great. or {mall diſtances ? , vic 


PaonL zus in plain [ag ct can be drawn more exact with, 
great diſtances than with ſmall, becauſe all points and lines in- 
retice are of the ſame breadth, and ſuch, breadths will hold a IE 
2 proportion with | nm: than with ſmall diſtances, and conſe- I ,... , 
uently the errors in drawing will be leſs in uſing long lines than ¶ this 
Sort ones. To explain this, ſuppoſe the circumference of a 
circle, whoſe diameter is one tenth of an inch, is to be divided 
into 1536 equal quarters, by lines drawn from the centre, this T, 
we will ſuppoſe to be done by a continual biſection of the I breatl 
cords ; now when we come to the laſt diviſions, we ſhall find, I :, the 
that the lines which are to divide the cords will be as broad as bod 
the cords are long, though perhaps the inſtrument, may be as the , 
fine as poſſible ; but this would not be the caſe if the diameter © gy 


was two or three yards. 


Aueh. caſe 0 
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9 | . o 9, 1 3 
'WHENCE proceeds the ſaltneſs of the ſea,. - and is it more 
ſo now than formerly ? | query 2 nn 


- 


LEFISH ry 4 


Anſwer. 

Accox pix to ſome naturaliſts it is owing to the mines of 
ſalt gem in the bowels of the earth waſhed down by the rains. 
Admitting this, the ſea muſt grow continually ſalter, becauſe 
the water raiſed by evaporation is freſh. - On this ſuppoſition 
Dr. Halley propoſed a theory to determine how long the world 
has ſubſiſted ; but as obſervations have not been made of the 
degree of its ſaltneſs at diſtant periods of time, it muſt be left 
to the determination of the curious in future ages. I 


INGENIOUS artiſts, make appear, 
How long ſince hats firſt came in wear? 


| Anfwer. 

Farne Daniel relates, that hats became in uſe in the time 
of Charles II. about 1449 ; but the Dictionaire des Origines, 
which is more to be depended upon, tells us, that they were 
not worn till the time of Charles VI. when they were uſed by 
the nobility. when they rode a hunting. 


IF a perſon breathes upon the blade of a new knife, razor, 
— the moiſture immediately flies off. What is the reaſon of 
this? ee. EOS 


_ 


Taxe a razor or knife and heat it till it is as warm as the 
breath, -and then the experiment fails ; the reaſon is obvious : 
as the breath contains much moiſture, when it meets with a 
body colder than itſelf, that moiſture is condenſed, and this is 
the cauſe why the breath is ſo diſcernible in froſty weather, 
Now if we breavhe upon any fine poliſhed reflecting ſurface, 
colder than the breath, the moiſture thereby condenſed becomes 
a kind of cover, and conſequently viſible ; this cannot be the 
caſe when the body is ſufficiently warm, for then no condenſion 
can take place. The evaporation of ſo very mal} a * 

0 
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of moiſture muſt be performed almoſt ſuddenly, may be eaſily 
conceived by a compariſon with Dr. Halley's experiments, who 
found that the common evaporation of water amounts to about 
one fifth of an inch per diem; and we may ſafely affirm, that 
the evaporation in queſtion would not exceed that quantity, 
were it to continue for the ſame ſpace of time. This cir- 
cumſtance muſt alſo happen if we breathe upon bodies not 

poliſhed, but that is the very reaſon why we do not perceive 
it, : % : | 


— 


* 


6— 22 2 — 


Paradox. 


ONE evening as I-walk'd to take the air, 
I hchanc'd to overtake two ladies fair; 
Each by the hand a lovely boy did lead, 
To whom, in courteous manner, thus I faid : 
Ladies, ſo far oblige me, as to ſhew, 
How near akin theſe boys are unto you ? | 
They, ſmiling, quickly made this dark reply, 
Sons to our ſons they are, we can't deny: 
Though it ſeems ſtrange, they are our huſbands brother 
And likewiſe each is uncle to the other: T 
They both begot and born in wedlock were, C g bs 


= 


And we their mothers and grandmothers are, 


Now try if you this myſtery can declare. — 
; Anſwer. | the ( 
Two widow ladies married: were, | wh e 
E.aach to the other's ſon; > . 
And they both pregnant did appear fn 
 E'er one full year was run. . | | Ty. 
The conſequence of which did prove, each 5 
To each a charming boy: 
This did cement their huſbands love, 
And added to their joy. A” 


> By this event likewiſe its plain, 
Tbey did commence grandmothers, 
And that their huſbands did obtain, 
Two young delightful brothers. 
A brother you may juſtly call 
Each to the other's father ; 
Uncles they were reciprocal, 8 
You eaſily may gather. 


Par 
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TWO fav'rite fields near to my dwelling He, 
Their foil the ſame in depth and quali x. 
The furtheſt diſtance, twenty acres meaſures 

The neareſt ten, but fraught with latent treaſures; 
For, till'd-alike, this yields me- as much grain 
As does the firſt, thougli full as big agam. 
Becauſe corn and trees always grow perpendicular to the 
horizon, an hemiſpherical” hill of twenty acres fürface, will 
bear no more of either; th A levet field of ten acres ſurface, 
being equal to the horizontal and cireular bafis, which the ſaid 
hill ſands#*upon; And no more pales are required to fence 
over any hill, than would be required to fence over the level 
baſis of the fame, were the hill entirely removed, f. e. both 
palings being carried over the ſame horizontal direction. 
THERE is à ſquare piece of land containing 25 acres, 
deſigned for the reception of 24 poor men and their governor, 
who are each to have a houſe fituated in his on ground, the 


governor's in the center. How many, people's land muſt 


the governor paſs through, before he gets to the outſide of the 
whole? . 


Two, for the ground being a ſquare, it will conſiſt of 5 rows 
each 5 acres, as per figure.” c lc — 


"F<! } * 
# + . 
1 1 4.4 . 
"_ ” 
. 1 
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IF a ſervant ſees any ill actions, or ill practices of a man or 
his wife one againſt the other, ſuch as adultery, or the like, 
which tend to the ruin of each other—ought not ſuch a 
ſervant to diſcover the ſame to the party injured? And if upon 


ſuch diſcovery the man and his wife do part Which is truly, 


properly, and equitably the cauſe of ſuch ſeparation, the in- 
former, or the crime aud criminal? | 
Sj EAnfeoer. 

So important a diſcovery ought never to be made without 
mature deliberation; if not, the advice of a faithful friend. 
For in many circumſtances the injured party may be more 
happy in the ſuppoſed innocence of their adulterous mate, 
than under the torture of ſo ungrateful a diſcloſure. But if 
upon a prudent diſcuſſion of the matter, you have reaſon to 
conclude, that your diſcovery will prevent the ruin of one ſo 
| heinouſly abuſed, you are under a ſtrict obligation of per- 
forming ſo charitable an office. - And if upon ſo neceſſary 
a diſcovery a ſeparation ſnhould enſue, the injured party is the 
efficient, the criminal the formal, the informer the inſtrumental 
cauſe of ſuch a ſeparation, | 


2. 2 
HOW old, and from whence is the cuſtom of throwing at 
cocks on Shrove Tueſday ? 


p Anſwer. | 

Tuxxx are ſeveral different opinions, concerning the origin 
of this cuſtom But we are * inclined to give credit to one 
Cranenſtein, an old German author who ſpeaking of the cuſ- 
toms obſerved by the Chriſtian nations, gives us the following 
account of the original inſtitution of the ceremony. 

Wu the Danes were maſters of England, and lorded it 
over the natives of the iſland, the inhabitants of a certain 
great city, grown weary of their ſlavery, had formed a ſecret 
conſpiracy to murder their mafters in onebloody night, and 
twelve men had undertaken to enter the town-houſe by a 
ſtratagem, and ſeizing the arms, ſurprize the guard which kept 
it; at which time their fellows, upon a Agne ven, were to 
come out of their houſes and murder all — ; but when 
| they 


urin 
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they were putting it into execution, the unuſual crowing and 
fluttering of the cocks, about the place they attempted to enter 
at, diſcovered their deſign: upon which the Danes became ſo 
enraged, that they doubled their cruelty, and uſed them with 
more ſeverity than ever. Soon after they were forced from tbe 
Daniſh yoke, and to revenge themſelves on the cocks, for the 
misfortune they involved them in, inſtituted this cuſtom of 

knocking them on the head, on Shrove Tueſday, the day on 
which it happened. This ſport, though at firſt, only practiſed 
in one city, in proceſs of time, became a natural divertiſement, 
and has continued. ever ſince the Danes firſt loſt this iſland. 


Query. | | 
WHETHER ſage of virtue infuſed, be more wholeſome 
than Indian-tea? 


Boyura-TEA has the pre-eminence, as corroborating the 
ſtomach, helping the concoction of aliments and cholic pains, 
in the expelling of wind. Green+tea helps the ſuppreſſion of 
urine, in the tree excretion of it; which are much more efti- 
cacious properties than are in ſage, & c. 7 


Query, | 
WHY Jeſus Chriſt is ſaid to be of the ſeed of David, and 
to what purpoſe is the genealogy of Joſeph given, when Mary 
conceived before ſhe came at him ? 1 


. Anfr. 

To the firſt queſtion we reply, that Jeſus Chriſt is therefore 
ſaid to be of the ſeed of David, becauſe born of the Virgin 
Mary, who proceeded from David by lineal deſcent. 

Is anſwer to the ſecond, we aſſign the following reaſons of 
Joſeph's genealogy, but founded on this neceſſary 8 
that St. Matthew wrote his goſpel primarily for the Jews, to 
whom, in the genealogy, he has a peculiar regard. en 

1. Tus Jews looked upon Joſeph as real father to our 
Bleſſed Lord. If therefore they have ſuſpected Joſeph to have 
deſcended from any other line, this would have prejudiced 
their minds againſt the Goſpel diſpenſation. St. Matthew 
therefore, to remove this mighty rock of offence, acquainted 
his country-men, that in * Jeſus Chriſt had been really the 


d 2 ſon 
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ſon of Jofeph, he had, on that account, been of the family 
and lineage of David. | | 

2. ST. MaTTaew, by tracing Joſeph's anceſtry, informed 
the Jews, that as Jeſus Chriſt was naturally the ſon of David 
by his mother's, ſo he was legally ſo by his reputed father's 
- ſide. - And it would be no ſmall ſatisfaction to them to behold 
their Meſſiah doubly the ſon of David, both by natural and 
imputative deſcent. ' 

3. A MoTHER's family was reputed as no family among the 
Jews, and therefore our Lord could be no otherwiſe inrolled, 
than under Joſeph's pedigree. Very 2 was it then to 
give the Jews to know, that in one ſenſe he would appear as 
the ſon of David in their public regiſters. 

4. Josgrn and Mary were both of the ſame. family, and 
could not be unknown to 22 for whom St. Matthew 
wrote. While therefore he preſented them with Joſeph's ge- 
nealogy, at the ſame time he acquainted them with that of 
Mary's, and he choſe to give them Joſeph's rather than Mary's, 
when either would ſuffice, in compliance with the received 
cuſtom of his country, wbich (as is ſaid above) made no ac- 
count of the mother's family. Ne. 

5. From the premiſes we may aver, that St. Matthew de- 
duced Joſeph's genealogy, with deſign to ſhew that Jeſus 
Chriſt was every way the 'fon -of David; that as he came to 
fulfil all righteouſneſs, ſo he would evidence every punctilio 
of royal derivation. Bolin" 

W. 


WHEN a man upon his trial, ſays, he will be tried by God 
and his country, the clerk ſays, Culprit, God ſend you a 
good deliverance:” Pray what is the ſignification of culprit? 
Tur Athenians have given ſome account of this. We are 
of opinion, that when the perſon pleaded not guilty, and put 
himſelf upon God and his country, for a trial, the clerk pro- 
nounced theſe words, Qu'il le paroit,“ let it appear fo: i. e. 
Let it appear to God and your country, that you are not guilty 
of the crime you ſtand charged with; ſo that culprit appears 
to be a corruption of qu'il te paroit. 


Query. 


ee. 


re 
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God, before he has fully ditcharged the debts he compounded? ' 
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7 2 9, very. : 
WHETHER a perſon that has compounded with his cre«' 
ditors, is not ſo ſtrongly concluded by the above rule, as to 
be incapable of performing any act of charity acceptable to 


W Anſwer. WT 
'Taar acts of charity may be acceptable to God, th 'Y 
to be done with all E amglicity = lincerity of — 
inable, out of a juſt ſenſe of the duty we owe, and the 
— we have upon him, and not from our being ſtruck 
with the miſery of an object. het | 
In the next place, what is ſo given ought to be Wray our 
own, which a perſon that has compounded with his creditors, 
ought not to think ſo, till he has ſatisfied all their juſt demands 
upon him; ſo that to make his charity acceptable to God, he 
muſt come up to thoſe rules. For though his creditors may 
give him a legal diſcharge for his compolition, he can never 
be diſcharged in conſcience, till he has paid the laſt farthing: 
but divines allow a liberty in ſmall acts of charity, which can 
be no damage to creditors, and where we may. preſume upon 
reaſonable men, - 


Ag 2 
WHETHER perſons who murder themſelves, may poſſibly 
be ſaved; and if ſo, why are they denied chriſtian burial ? , . 


| Anſwer: 

Tuar thoſe guilty of ſuicide, may be ſaved, we are ex- 
tremely willing to hope, becauſe 'tis preſumed that nothing 
but a deprivation of reaſon could make a chriſtian guilty of : 
ſuch an action; agreeable to which, is the favourable opinion 
our courts of juſtice entertain in ſuch caſe, where the perſon + - 
is generally brought in non-compos mentis. And certainly 
people deprived of reaſon, will never be-accountable for 
actions done gray, Ae ut "os, wie. 

Tuna they were denied chriſtian burial by the law, might 
be to deter others from ſuch actions, ſince laws of that nature 
have been always made in terrorem. | 


Dd 3 | Query. 


A 
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Is it poſſible for mankind to attain to ion? if not, * 
why ſays our Saviour, © Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father, I war 

; which 1s in Heaven is perfect?” | 
| Anſwer. 1 


SURE man can never be ſo perfect as his Maker, ſince un- an: 
deniable are thoſe words of Eliphaz, . Behold, he putteth no we 
truſt in his ſaints; yea, the heavens are not clean in his ſight.” | way 
When therefore, our bleſſed Lord commands to be 2 as as pi 
our Father, which is in Heaven is — he propoſes God as glor: 
a pattern of perfection, which we ſhould endeavour as accu - than 
rately to imitate, as our frail mortality will permit. And while I affirr 
in this ſenſe we ſet the Lord always before us, we ſhall be I tain! 
daily provoked to make nearer advances to the ftill diftarit ever, 


object of our conſtant imitation. — coun 
"WHETHER a man can properly be ſaid to take cold? v 
x marr: 

; . it is] 


Hz may properly be ſaid ſo to do, becauſe the air being 
received in full draughts through the mouth into the Aſpera - 

Arteria, Bronchia and Veſicles of air, belonging to the lungs, 77 
doth there encounter the blood, rendering it too thick, cold worf! 
and clammy; whereupon, from the over. cooling of the blood, incor 


proceed coughs, catarrhs, & c. whicl 
| # worſt 
ü P thee 1 
HOW comes gaping to be catching? 
Anfeer. PR 


 Garins or yawning is infectious, becauſe the ſteams of the 
blood being ejected out of the mouth, doth infect the ambient 
air, which being received, by the noftrils, into another man's Am 
mouth, doth irritate the fibres of the hypogaſtric muſcle to I folloy 
open the mouth to diſcharge by expiration, the unfortunate In 
gueſt of air infected with the ſteams of blood as aforeſaid. I know! 


Query. rewarc 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


Sa _—_—__ —_— OY RÞQ@© 
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— | — | | 
WHICH is moſt to the advantage of a general, to end a 
war gloriouſly, or have it continned? | 
Anſwer, | . 
Taz word Advantage in the query, appears to be dreft in 
an ambiguous mantle: If it is meant that fordid intereſt which 
we diſtinguiſh by the name of gain, it is undoubtedly that 
way, the advantage of a general to continue the war as long 


as poſſible; but we believe, the queriſt would be ſatisfied if. the 


glorious ending of a war is not more honourable to a g 
than a continued bickering? And to this we anſwer in the 
affirmative. For if the war itfelf, be juſtifiable, it muſt cet- 
tainly be the higheſt pitch of merit m a general, to watch 
every opportunity, and res! fcrew the fortunes of his 
country to the elevated height of an illuſtrious victory. | 
Ne. 
WHETHER it is not a fin to ſay thoſe words in the 
marriage ceremony, . With my body I thee worthip:” fince 
it is promiſing in the fight of God, to be guilty of idolatry? 


Anfever. 


n Tuxzz are two forts of worſhip, a religious and a civil 


worſhip. And as the one ſignifies that homage, which we 
incommunicably pay to God; fo the other implies that 1 * 
which we pay to man. Hence ſeveral magiſtrates are ſtiled 
worſhipful, When the man therefore ſays tg the woman, I 
thee worſhip,” he means no more than I thee honour. 


Query, 
PRAY how came crooked men by the title of my lord ? 


HAnfwelty = |; 
Amonc ſeveral probable accounts of this cuſtom, the 
following a moſt rational. b | 
In the firft year of the reign of king Richard III. commonly 
known by the name of Crookt-back, fix perſons, unhappily 
deformed in — — of their bodies, were made lords, às a 
reward for ſeveral ſervices they had formerly done the king; 


the novelty whereof, occaſioned the whole nation to e 
| merry 


* 
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merry with thoſe ſort of people, by adviſing them to go ta 

court, and receive an honour which nature ſeemed to have the 
deſigned them for: tis from this, we preſume, the mock title ſhip 
of my lord has been ever ſince, peculiar to ſuch perſons. - 


== Ney. | 
I HAVE read in Jude, that Michael contended with the V 
devil about the body of Moſes. Pray inform me of the reaſon | grow 
of their diſpute? "pa 


Anfwer. 


Ir is the opinion of ſome, that Moſes was tranſlated, like T. 
Elijah, into =. and that the devil contended with Mi. are n 
chael, that he ought not to be thus tranſlated, in that he had ſome 
been guilty of murder, in ſlaying the Egyptian. But as Moſes' one a 
tranſlation has no other dependance — Jewiſh tradition, it 

is contrary to Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5. 6. * So Moſes, the 

ſervant of the Lord, died in the land of M6ab, according to W 
the word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley, in hume 
the land of Moab.” But ſince it immediately follows, no man run t 
knoweth of his ſepulchre to this day; and the reaſon why his think 
ſepulchre was hid, was probably, leſt the Jews (a people ex- 
ceedingly prone to idolatry) ſhould worſhip the body of ſo other 
renowned a law-giver, we may therefore not unreaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that the devil would have diſcovered the. concealed 
ſepulchre, but was prevented by the arch-angel Michael, 
whence might ariſe that memorable contention mentioned by with; 


St. Jude. 
| S 
WHICH is the moſt noble employment of a rational being 
love or friendſhip ? | 


F81enDSHIP certainly is.the moſt noble employment of to be 
rational ſoul. Love ſeems only the diverſion of the mind the per 

but friendſhip is its buſineſs. . The. firſt, in ſome meaſure, diſting! 
leſſens the Genity of human nature; the latter raiſes andi and de: 
ennobles it, even to ſimilitude of the Deity himſelf, for! 
gives us a taſte of thoſe joys which are only to be found in hi- 
preſence, namely, a mutual defire of pleaſing and raiſing th 


felicity of each other. But we ought to ſpend no time s 
ene 
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the proof of this, if we did but rightly conſider, that friend- 
ſhip is the child of reaſon, love but the fondling of the 
paſſions. 0 | | 


Query. 
WHAT is the cauſe of liftle white ſpots, which ſometimes 
grow under the nails of the fingers? and what is the reaſon 
they ſay they are gifts? | 


Tross little alien ee particles, which 
are mixed with red in the blood, and happen to remain there 


P 
ſome time. The reaſon of their being call gifts, is as wiſe a 
one as that of letters, winding-ſheets, &c. in the candle. 


Query. | 
WHETHER in admiring and meditating the lives, hiftories, 
humours, and fayings of men, the moſt excellent, we do not 
run the hazard of loſing our own natural advantages? For 
thinking to accord our humours to other mens examples, we 
. forget or flight all that is our own, and ſearcely ever do the 
other with u good grace, | h 


9 © WW CT DP WW uo= © 


WO 


0 

Wy. 

„ Tarn is ſcarce an excellence but what muſt be guarded 
yl with warineſs and eaution. And therefore as imitation is ex- 


cellent in its kind, ſo it muſt be * with wonderful Cir. 
cumſpectlon. Too nearly to copy the ſayings of other 
perſons is to be parrots, and not men; to accommodate our- 
ſelves to their humours in the groſs, is to ape, and not imitate, 
When therefore we ſet before us the moſt eminent examples, 
we muſt not be a ſervile herd, as the poet expreſſes it; we muſt 
ſeparate the ore from the droſs ; we muſt not ſuffer any coin 
to be current among us, merely becauſe it bears the image of 
ch the perfon we admire; in the moſt excellent of men, we muſt ' 
re, diſtinguiſh between their virtues and vices, their excellencies 
nd and defects; we muſt weigh the difference of conditions, of 
itil geniuſſes, of times, of places, and thoſe other accidental cir- 
hu cumſtances, which may entirely alter the nature of an action. 
ha We muſt endeavour accurately to know ourſelves, thar we may 
u be thoroughly ſenſible, whether that be not aukward in us, 
be which is graceful in another, But, above all, we muſt not 
over-look 
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over-look our own talents, but muſt exert our faculties in re. 
_ fining, in improving, in inventing. And if we thus prudently 
direct our imitation, we ſhall make good that common ſimile, 


of a dwarf ſet upon a giant's ſhoulder. wo 
Query, han t. 
SOME mens * are viſibly maſters over thoſe of others, 

The queſtion is, Whether this does proceed from the excellency F 
of education, or mens diverſity. of fortunes, or the real priority ond 
of ſouls ? | s to 
2 pleaſur 
Anſwer. incere. 


iendſl 


Wuar propriety there is in the innate faculty of ſouls, hu- — 


man reaſon is incapable of judging ; ſince whether thoſe facul- 


ties be equal or unequa!, a difference in the actual exertion of _ 
them may ariſe from the cauſes you have mentioned, to which leſs - 
- ed, nleſe 


we-may prefix another, - | | | 
1. Tzar the natural contextures of our bodies may cauſe Auch a 
no inconſiderable difference in the actings of our ſouls, is un- he goo 
deniably evident ſrom undoubted inſtances. The capacities of dgme! 
ſome have been wonderfully impaired by accidental alterations eſs of 
in their bodies; and there have not been wanting thoſes who, hich f 
though of very eminent endowments, have yet, by ſome acute | 
diſtemper, been unhappily reduced below the very level of 
common men. And this is further proved from the different WH? 
geniuſſes in different countries, according to the difference iu often 
the nature of the climates. 31 | arts be; 
2. Tae difference ariſing from education is ſo very palpable, xerciſe 
that we need not inſiſt upon it. Some men, who for natural 


abilities were once looked upon as of a common ſize, have, by Ex; 


induſtrious application, and the beſt opportunities of improve-ſhys be 
ment, arrived to a quickneſs of underſtanding, and been in theſe 
reat eſteem, not only for their ſtudied acquirements, but alſo tion, 
Fr the uncommon reach of their great capacities. uantiry 
3. Tra the difference may ariſe: alſo from the diverſity ah in m 
mens fortunes, we have a noted inſtance in the poet Ovid, who to fa 
juſtly attributes the want of that ſprightlineſs of thought, he 1 
had formerly been maſter of, ſo conſpicuous in his laſt compo · Iitutions 


ſures, to his very unhappy circumſtances, which ſtrangely en -· e nerve 
feebles the natural vigour of aſpiring ſouls, | caſron 


times; 


Quoy ects in 
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Query. 


Is it not better never to coptraRt a 5 than to break 
t; and if the uneaſineſs of the loſs of a friend be not greater 
han the ſatisfaction we find in having a friend. 


Anſwer, 
Fx18NDSH1P ſeems to be the ſupremeſt 3 of the ſoul, 
s to the converſation in this Hfe. and, conſequently, the 
pleaſures which ariſe from it are above expreſſion, where it is 
incere, and placed on a deſerving object: the breaking ſuch a 
iendſhip, therefore, muſt be the greateſt uneaſineſs that can 
appen to any perſon. But as we ought never to take up a 
iendfhip, without the greateſt confideration, and perfect 
.nowledge of one another, ſo ought we never to break it, 
Inleſs the greateſt defects appear in the object; for the 23 
uch a friendfhip gives us a double wound, in depriving us o 
he good offices we expected from a friend, and arraigning our 
dement which made fo ill a choice. Therefore, the uneaſi- 
eſs of thoſe reflections muſt be greater than the ſatisfaction 
hich ſuch friendſhip could bring us. 


Query. 
WHY is it, when the mind is oppreſſed with extreme ſorrow, 
often imclines the afflicted perſon to fleep ; whereas the vital 
arts being depreſſed, it ſhould rather obſtruct ſo peaceful an 


xerciſe ? 
Anſwer. 


JE ExTatMeE ſorrow has uſually the contrary effect. But as it 
© Wult be allowed, that it ſometimes has the effect you mention, 
"S theſe different effects ariſe from the difference in the conſti- 
lloWtion. For as fleep is generally owing to the want of ſuch a 
uantiry of animal ſpirits, as are ſufficient to diſtend the nerves, 
in moſt conſtitutians extreme ſorrow ſo irritates the blood, 
to ſupply the nerves with a large ſtore of animal ſpirits, 
he hence conſequently proceeds watchtulneſs. But in ſome con- 

"Witutions the — degree of ſorrow has a greater influence on 
le nerves to diflipate the animal ſpirits, than on the blood to 
caſton proportionable ſupplies. But as our bodies are not at 
| times alike affected, fo the ſame cauſe may produce different 
iects in the very ſame perſon at different times, 


Query. 
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Query. 
I HAVE been taught, that if the product of any two fac- time 
tors be divided by either of thoſe factors, the quotient will be 
the other. Now if 2 is multiplied into o, the product will be o, 
therefore o being divided by o, the quotient, which ſeems ab. Th 
ſurd, will be 2; Again, if infinite be multiplied by 2, the ] gout 
infinite, the quotient will be a, which ſeems as, abſurd as the Þ proc 


other; pray be ſo kind as to explain this to nie? chere 
48 8 | | ſtand 
Anfve obſe1 


You have explained it yourſelf very well, at leaſt you have by t 
proved that it muſt of neceſſity be ſo, for when the two pre · ¶ poſt 
miſes of an argument are true, the concluſion. muſt alſo be reafo 
true; yet as there is ſome difference between knowing that af tiona 
thing is true, and having a clear idea of the truth of it, we 
will try whether we ean-io explain it, as to make you conceive 
it clearly. Be pleaſed: therefore to obſerve, that o is the term W 
from which all quantities begin; now imagine that two mobile; in thi 
ſer out from the ſame term, and that one of them moves with many 
a velocity double to that with which the ſecond moves, it is 
certain, that in all the inſtants of time, that which moves with 
a double velocity, has deſcribed the double ſpace of the other; TI 
therefore conſider what has happened in one minnte, and in brain, 
half a minute, then in a quarter of a minute, and ſo on, till throu, 
you come to the very inſtant of the beginning, you will have] ſimila 
two progreſſions, whereof each term of one will be double tofff in our 
each correſponding term of the other; therefore the very 
beginning of one is double to the beginning of the other, that 


is, © in one Caſe is double to o in the other; now if o may WI 
double to o, it is no abſurdity that o divided by o is equi tioned 

to 2; likewiſe, if the proportion be conſidered the other way, 

it is evident, that one infinite will be double to the other 
therefore it is no abſurdity, that infinite divided by infinite, if Wr 
equal to 2. F | "NY ot this 
| | light ii 
| Query. q cribe 
WHETHER we are not obliged to ſtand, when we prail our Lo 
God; or to be in a ſtanding poſture, when we ſing pſalngÞ inferna 
eſpecially ſince many of the pſalms uſually ſung contain ex wicked 
oes it 


preflions of prayer and praiſe; and it being likewiſe the cuſto 
:Y 


* = : 
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to riſe and ſtand, when we fing, Gloria Patri? And further, 
whether ſtanding at ſinging was not cuſtomary in the primitive 

- times? '/ | 


Anſwer. | 
In what manner ſoever we are praiſing God, ſtanding no 
e doubt is the moſt agreeable poſture. . And therefore we ſup- 
y | poſe the cuſtom of fitting, when the pſalms are ſung, to have 
e | proceeded from careleſſneſs and inadvertency. Though yet 
there are many pious and conſiderate Chriſtians, who always 
ſtand at ſo divine an exerciſe. And this poſture is punctually 
obſerved at St. Peter's, Cornhill, introduced, as we imagine, 
ef by the late pious Biſhop of St. Aftaph And that the fame 
-& poſture obtained among the primitive Chriſt ans we have no 
el reaſon to doubt, ſince they were uſed to ſtand at a leſs devo- 
tional employment. 


i A Query. 
nj WHAT natural cauſe do we affign to that ſtrange diſturbance 


ein the ſleep, which occaſions perſons to walk, and perform in 
many caſes, as if awake? 


"y | | Anfewer. 5 

r; Tax animal ſpirits running through ſuch paſſages of the 
in brain, as ey find open to their admiſſion, and conſequently, 
il through ſame paſſages, they were uſed to paſs, excite, 
vl ſimilar ſenſations in the foul, which diſpoſes us to fach actions 
uin our ſleep, as while awake, we were accuſtomed to perform. 


1t | Query. | 
WHAT is the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt; it being men- 
aal tioned, but not told what it is ? 


en 1 Anfeer, 
* We cannot fay, that we are not acquainted with the nature 
of this unpardonable ſin; ſince the context gives us fo clear a 
_ into it, The Phariſees had maliciouth and obſtinately 
aleribed that wonderful power of God's holy ſpirit, whereby 
uy our Lord was enabled to caſt out devils, to an impure, to an 
Infernal agency. As therefore he reproves their inexcuſable 
wickedneſs, ſo alſo he denounces an irreverſible puniſhment. 
Does it not therefore plainly and naturally follow, from the 


Ee common 


* 


— TO 4 
= 


| 
| 
, 
| 
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common modes of that ſo terrible a denunciation has 
a particular regard to that ſin, that virulent fin of the Phariſees, 
which gave occaſion to it, but fince after this our bleſſed Lord 
vouchſafed to promiſe the ſame delinquents that important 
ſign of his reſurrection from the dead; ſince upon the croſs 
he condeſcended to implore their pardon at his father's hands; 
ſince we read, that the Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, that is, 
the public diſpenſation of that bleſſed Spirit which was not 
then commenced; ſince St. Peter, in ſome meaſure. excuſed 
their condemning the Lord of life; therefore ſome learned and 
judicious divines have not -irrationally concluded, that the 
unpardonableneſs of thus blaſpheming the Holy Spirit, was not 
to take place till the day of Pentecoſt, till that ſignal time, 
when God ſet, as it were his laſt ſeal to the doctrine of his 
beloved Son, in whom he was well pleaſed. 


S. 
IN Gen. 1. we find that beaſts were made before men; in 
Gen. 2. man ſeems to have been made before beaſts. Your 
reconciliation of the matter ? BE 


4 4 Anſwer. 

Tux ſacred hiſtorian obſerves the order of time in chapter 1. 
but treats of things more promiſcuouſly in the ad. When there- 
fore it is ſaid, at verſe 19. Out of the ground the Lord 
formed every beaſt, &c. and brought them unto Adam, the 
meaning is, that he firſt formed every beaſt, and after that 
Adam was created, brought the m to him. 


| Query. 
WHERE is Hell ſituated? 
Tux ſituation of Hell, or as it is called, a local hell, may 
juſtly be numbered among the ſecrets of Providence, which are 
undiſcoverable by man. F | 


| D; nery. | 
DOES the puniſhment of Hell conſiſt of a real fire, or of 
only the privation of the ſight of God? i 


%* * 


Anſwer. 
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Tnovon it ſhould not conſiſt of a real fire, it will yet be 
more than a bare privation of the ſight of God, For a con- 
ſciouſneſs of fin (however for a ſeaſon it may be lulled aſleep) 
is naturally and irreſpectively a very exquiſite tormentor.— 
But though we cannot be poſitively aſſured, that the- holy 
penmen intend any more by the mention - make of fire, 
than to repreſent the torments of Hell under the moſt terrible 
reſemblances (when yet they may infinitely exceed the images 
made uſe of) ſo neither can we ſay, that their expreſſions-are 
not literally to be underſtood, fince our bodies, as: well as our 
fouls, will be greviouſly tormented, which may be ſs ordered 
by Omnipotent. diſpleafure, as to be always burning and yet 
never burnt. | 28. ks 


Parador. 


I DID exiſt, and ever ſhall 
But now I don't exiſt at all. 


Anſwer. 
Taz “ inſtant that we preſent call, 
Did once exiſt, now, not at all. 
„ ESE 
SUPPOSE one eye to be diſpoſed as to repreſent a man 
with bis heels upwards, and that of the other to remain in its 
true poſture, I aſk, what idea would an intent looking on the 
man with both eyes frame in my mind ? 47 fs | 


Anfever, | ; 
Tat eye that would repreſent the man with his heels _ 
wards, would, or would not, be ſo diſpoſed, as to have the 


fibres of its optic nerve fo correſpondent to the fibres of the | 
optic nerve of the other eye, as that an object ſented by - 


both may produce but one image in the brain. Tf the latter, 
you would behold a duplicate of the ſingle object; the one in 
a right poſture, the other in an inverted one. That the object 
would be. repreſented double, we learn from common obſer- 
vation, For when we ſo 2 one eye, as that the 3 

| Ee 2 from 


* The least present part of time, flowing equally and continually, 
being gone, with other indefinite successions, before we can consider it. 
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from an object, fall not on the correſpondent fibres, each eye 
diſtinctly and ſeparately exhibits the image of it to the per. 
ceptive facuſty. If the former be ſuppoſed, the object would 
be repreſented to us in ſo indiſtinct and confuſed a manner, 
that we ſhould be at a loſs to know, what to make of it. 


$39 x6 aHD BIO ©; Query. | 
WHAT is the reaſon that infants,” hardly a week old, ſmile, 
no human objeft being, in meo judicio, capable to induce fo 
merry a humour? OT 
Anſwer, 

SMiLEs ariſe not always from an impreſſion made on the 
mind by outward objects, but ſometimes from internal cauſes, 
viz. from a perfect ſtate of health, &c. which diſpoſeth the 
mind to alacrity, of which ſmiles are one effect, and may the 
rather be expected from children, not only from their never 
having ſuffered under any indiſpoſition, but alſo from their 
not being ſenſible of the troubles of human life, to allay their 
natural alacrity. | 


Buoy. 
PRAY, your reaſon, why a cat when ſhe falls, or is thrown 
from a houſe top, or any other place, always alights directly 
upon her feet ? rr | 


g 
f 


Tax are commonly, but not always obſerved to light on 

their feet; and it is chiefly due to their tail, which they tan the 
air withal, whereby the ſwiſtneſs of their deſcent is ſo far 
retarded that they are enabled to prepare themſelves in ſuch a 
manner for their fall. 0 5 | 


* 
* 


WHY religion ſhould make people ill- natured, and perſecute 
on« another; or whether it has not been the occaſion of moſt 
of che barbarities in the world? | 


Anſwer, 


Tuer religion has been the occaſion of the moſt barbarous 
and inhuman. practices, both the Heathen and the Chriſtian 


world afford us undoubted teſtimonies, That Paganiſm _ 
| oblige 
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oblige its proſelytes to ſo cruel a behaviour, we muſt forbear 
to wonder, ſince the great . deſtroyer, the grand adverſary of 
mankind was the object of their, worſhip; but if it be en- 
quired, (as we ſuppoſe it is by the Queriſt) why the profeſſors * 
of chriſtianity, though the Prince of Peace, though that great 
preſerver of men, be the author and finiſher of their faith, 
ſhould yet be guilty of ſuch barbarous proceedings, as though 
their maſter came to deftray, and not to ſaxe mens lives; to 
this enquiry we ſubjoin a very noted axiom The beſt things, 
when corrupted, become the worſt. 6 


THE godfathers and godmothers, when an infant is baptized 
by a miniſter of the Cars of England, ſolemnly promiſe 
and vow to God, in the name of the ſaid child, or infant, 
that he or ſhe ſhall live, and be perfect from fin all the days 
of its life. I think the ordinance of iſm i ts thus 
much, yet the members of the faid church, generally, in diſ- 
_ 3 againſt perfection, without, at, or near the point 
of deat 


* 


Anſwer. 

Taz godfathers and godmothers do no where, in the office 
of baptiſm, promiſe for the infant, a perfect, an un-ſinnin 
obedience. Tis true, indeed, they promiſe, that the chil 
ſhall conform to that, which if accurately and punctually 
conform'd to, it will not fall ſhort of abſolute perfection. 
But then this conformity, they promiſe, is to take its eſtimation 
from the meaſures af ſincerity, and not from the ſtandard of 
perfection; that is, they promiſe in the child's name, that it 
ſhall ſincerely endeavour, to comply with the whole law of 
God, as far as frail mortality will permit. The promiſe there- 
fore of godfathers and godmothers is to be taken in the fame 
ſenſe with that excellent petition in the Lord's Prayer, Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” For it is not ſup- 


poſeable, that men can be as perfect as angels; men encompaſſed 


with duſt and aſhes, as ect as thoſe diſencumbered,. thoſe 
unbodied ſpirits. When therefore we put up that addreſs to 
the throne of grace, we no more than implore our Heavenly 
Father, that he would enable us to come as near to thoſe pate, 
to thoſe ſpotleſs beings,” as the neceſſary condition of our 
mortality will admit. | . 

Ee3 Duery, 
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- WHY do we throw cold water in a man's face when he 
ſwooneth? gs "* 
| Anſwer. q . 
Corp water thrown into the face, cauſes a contraction of 
the - pores, ſurprizes the ſpirits, recalls them to their wonted 
emanations, and reſtores the blood to its due circulation. I 
Query. | — 
SAY, Britiſh youths, who with exalted heads, 
Setting next Pinda on ſublime Parnaſſus, 
Receive the laurels due to your great worth. v 
Why does the ſwelling Nile, thro' fertile plains, : ſki 
Which runs tumultuous, overflow its banks ? | 
And with its fat'ning ſlime rejoice the ſwain, 
Who with his ſharp'ned fickle comes to reap 0 
A golden harveſt; part, fruit of his care, but 
And partly caus'd by th' overflowing tide? pant 
= ſtrait 
Anſwer. | thro! 


- Waex the warm ſun from Fthiopian lands, 
Remits the fervour, and bids winter reign, 
Succeſſive ſhow'rs o'er diſtant mountains ſmoke, 
And falling thence, in rapid torrents roll, 

Tearing, as thro' the delug'd lands they fly, 

The muddy bottom of up-rooted earth, 

And thick'ning with fat foil their growing ſtreams: 
Hence tis, that cov'ring with rich ſlime a ground, 
Which the hot ſun had burnt to ſand before, 
Egyptian plenty does with Nilus flow, 

And by his fall, ſoon feels a ſure decreaſe. 


Ruery. | 
. WHY does a drunken man fee double? 
Asſioer. 1 5 
Tut fumes of the . he is intoxicated with, may be 
ſuppoſed ſo to diſorder his eyes, as that the repreſentation of 
the object cannot fall upon the correſpondent fibres of the 


optic nerves. Whence it becomes impoſſible, that the two- 
: fold 


* 


14 
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fold image exhibited by the two eyes ſhould ever fo unite, as 
to produce but one reſemblance in the brain. 


I DESIRE you will pleaſe to let me know, what ſex the 
devil is of? MN IN 


4 2% Anſwer. 1 a ic" ps op 
By his roughneſs one would take him to be of the maſculine. 


ender, but fince he ſo often appears in petticoats, we have 
ons reaſon to believe him a hermaphrodite, w 


WHY doth a dog ſweat only on the tongue, and not on the 
ids; 64 F ors 
Anſwer. 


Ous opinion then is, that the dog's tongue doth not ſweat, 
but we rather ſuppoſe the humour dropping from it in their 
pantings, to be ſaliva: And that the natural conſtriction, or 
ſtraitneſs of their pores; prevents the perſpiration of humours 
through their ſkins, woe OR” 


| Query. «! 
WHY thunder turns beer, ale, &c. ſour; and whether iron 
preſerves or not ? 4428 7 6g; DOD . 


Anſwer. 

TavuNDER is apt to turn beer, ale, &c. ſour, by the violent 
agitation and new fermentation it cauſeth in thoſe liquors, by 
which their ſpirituous parts are in a great meaſure diſſipated 
or depreſſed, . and their tartarous parts exhaled. + Several 
grounded, as they pretend, upon experience, will affirm, that 
iron hath that peculiar property to prevent that effect; but 
others will tell you, that it does it only by reaſon of its weight 
and preſſure upon the veſſel, and that any other ponderous 
body will have the ſame virtue; which laſt —_ ſeems more 
probable than the firſt, and may be confirmed only by repeated 
experiments, * 


Query. 
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WHY is the nine of diamonds called the curſe of Scotland? 
' C744 Anhever; | of dany ed | 


Dr1awovps,, as the ornamental jewels of a regal crown, 
imply no more in the above-named proverb than a mark of 
royalty, for Scotland's kings for many ages, were obſerved, 

each ninth to be a tyrant, who by civil wars, and all the fatal 

conſequences of inteftine diſcord, plunging the divided King. 
dom into ſtrange diforders, gave occaſion, in the courte of time, 

to form the proverb. 3 


FROM whence derived the origin of the word Dun? 


| Murr. 

Son falſely think it comes from French, where donnez, 
ſignifies give me, implying a demand of ſomething due; but 
the true origin of this expreffion owes its birth to one Joe 
Dun, a famous bailiff of the town of Lincoln, ſo extremely 
active, and ſo dexterous at the management of his rough bufi- 
neſs, that it became a proverb, when a man refuſed to pay his 
debts, * Why don't you dun him?“ That is, why don't you 


fend Dun fo arreft him; hence it grew a cuſtom, and is now 
as old as ſince the days of king Henry VII. | 
3 Query. 
WHY fifh, though bred in Salt water, are yet freſh ? 


Tre ſolution of the queſtion naturally follows from the 
neceſſary allowance of thefe undeniable propofitions, 1. That 
the whole body receives its nouriſhment from the blood. 
2. That the nutriment, we take in, cannot be ſecreted into 
the blood, till rarified by the heat of the ſtomach. And 3. 
That falt is incapable of ſuch a rarefaction. 


Query. ? | 
WHETHER water, if drank from youth, would not be 
more agreeable to man, than any artificial liquors ? 


Anfeorr, 


rr 


Tr 
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The drinking of water may be beneficial to ſome conſtitu- 
tious, but deſtructive to others; and more eſpecially to thoſe 
who inhabit cold countries. Nor 'do we find it agreeable in 
the hotteſt countries, for there the tranſpirations are ſo great, 
that the ſtrongeſt liquors are ſcarcely powerful enough to ſup» 
ply the great expence of ſpirits, 


ACKNOWLEDGING that all dealings with the devil is 
abominably finful, I defire to know, whether it is lawful to 
apply to thoſe who profeſs fortuge-telling, | 

Anſwer. 

As the having recourſe to ſuch pretenders is too epidemical 
a diſtemper, ſo the ſolution of the queſtion may be of public 
utility, But we may draw a very cogent arguinent againſt it, 
from your own acknowledgments ; for, whit aſſurance can you 
have, that the perſons you apply to have no dealings with in- 
fernal ſpirits ? And if they themſelves imagine, that they have 
nothing to do with them, ge you. know not, but thoſe ſubtle 
agents may have intercourſe with them, as it were incognito, 
and influence their proceedings, though unknown to them. 
To this purpoſe we would preſent you with an authentic ſtory. 
A gentleman uſed to buſy himſelf that way, and from the 
ſchemes he had drawn, foretold ſeveral events; but peruſing his 
ſchemes afterwards, and finding them notoriouſly falſe, he was 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed that true conſequences ſhould follow from 
ſuch fallacious premiſes. Whence, fearing the concurrence of 
an Infernal agency, he wiſely bid adieu to that ſuſpected art. 

Bur let us ſuppoſe nothing in the caſe but the rules of art; 
what art or ſcience can acquaint us with the defigns of Provi- 
dence, with the intention of our all-wiſe diſpoſer ? What re- 
ſearches can make us know the mind of the Lord - can qualify 
us to become his counſellors? And could human learning 
enable us to perform ſuch wonders, what warrant have we to 
dive into the ſecrets of the Almighty, to invade our ſovereign's 
2 and boldly intrude upon thoſe things, which phe 

ather hath reſerved in his own breaft, and you know withal, 
who has ſaid, It is not for you to know the times and ſea- 


lons—take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow _ 
| take 


their limbs afleep) wher 
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take thought for the things of itſelf; ſufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.” And the ſame divine perſon is ſo far from 
allowing you to pry into futurity, that he commands you to 
pray only for your daily bread. And fince God has forbid you 
the defire of knowing what ſhall be hereafter, you may well 
conclude, that it is beſt for you not to know it; and that ſuch 
knowledge, as it is too wonderful for you, fo alſo it is ſuch as 
you cannot, without prejudice to yourſelf, attam to. 
Un ſo unlau ful a pretenſion we may include palmiſtry, 
yſiognomiſtry, & c. with the unwarrantable proceedings on 
t. Agnes' and other days, which are the unchriſtian relicts of 
Heatheniſh ſuperſtition. Let therefore this uſeful ſentence re- 
ſtrain ſo unjuſtifiable a practice. Commit your way unto the 
Lord, and he ſhall bring it ta pas. 


Query. 1 . 


WHAT occaſions that numbneſs, and pricking pain, which 


fometimes happens in the hands and feet, (commonly called 
the parts fo affected are for ſome 
time rendered incapable of feeling or motion ? 


TzaT numbneſs, or pricking pain, generally follows the 
| evinpreſifo, or ah en of the party fo e whivedy 
= courſe = we animal N 1 the nerves is ob- 

cted, and confequently e of feeling in a great mea - 
fure diminiſhed. 5 neck 
IS a man, in point of confcience, obliged to a wo- 
man whoſe affection he hath gained, if her father will not give 
her the fortune he hath promiſed, as tis evident he will not in 
the caſe of your humble Ht, who defires to know, whe 
ther the breach of his promite doth not diſengage me of mine, 
the one 8 the cauſe of the other, that without it, 
it had never been ? 4 I 


IF your contract was conditional, undoubtedly the lady" 
father, breaking his part of the obligation, muſt of court 
diffolve your own ; but if your circumſtances will conveni- 
ently allow it, it would be but an act of honour and gent 


. rolit 


s 808 5 2 
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roſity to marry, notwithſtanding that, the object of your 
— courtſhip; for we find by your confeſſion, you have 

ined her love, and in ining that, we muſt believe you 
— made other proteſtations, that you valued her for 


what ſhe was to bring you. 


IS there a paſſage from the noſe to the brain, by which the 
brain may be injured by taking of ſnuff ? 8 


THAT there are paſſages from the brain to the noſtrils is 
moſt certain, viz. the perforations of the Os Cribroſum, through 
which the nervous fibres deſcend; but they are ſo ſmall that 
ſnuff powder cannot be intermitted, or aſcend through them 
to the brain. Yet may the overmuch uſe of ſuch powders ſo 
fur and clog that bone, that the diſcharge of excrementatious 
humours may be hindered, and the brain conſequently very 
much injured thereby. | | 5 


Qumy. 2 | 
FROM whence did that ſaying ariſe, of nine taylors making 
a man ? | 


| Anſwer. | 

Ir happened (it is no great matter in what year) that eight 
taylors having finiſhed confiderable pieces of work, at a certain 
perſon of quality's houſe, (whoſe name authors have thought 
fit to conceal) and receiving all the money due for the ſame, 
a Virago ſervant maid of the houfe, obſerving them to be but 
ſlender built animals, and in their mathematical poſtures on 
their ſhop-board, appearing. but ſo many pieces of men, re- 
ſolved to encounter and pillage them on the road. The better 
to compaſs her deſign, ſhe procured a terrible t black - 
pudding, which, (having way - laid them) ſhe preſented at the 
breaſt of the foremoſt; they miſtaking this prop of life for an 
inſtrument of death, at leaſt for a blunderbuſs, readily yielded 
p their money; but ſhe not contented with that, ſeverely 
liſciplined them with a cudgel ſhe carried in the other hand, 
all which they bore with a philoſophical reſignation. Thus, 
eight not being able to deal with one woman, by conſequence, 
ould not make a man, on which account à ninth is * 
t 
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It is the opinion of gur curious virtuoſo's, that this want of 
courage ariſeth from their immoderate eating of cucumbers, 
which too much refrigerates their blood. However, to their 
eternal honour be it | tis have been often. known to 
encounter a fort of cannibals, to whoſe aſſaults they are often 
ſubject, not fictious, but real man-eaters, and that with a lance, 
but two inches long, nay, and although they go armed no 
farther than their middle finger. | 


2 | | Query. 8 | 
' WHETHER the ſun goes round the earth, and the earth 
ſtands ſtill; or whether they both move, and how they 
move? * | | 
et ppp py — * = Lg 
We agree with the beſt modern aſtronomers, that the ſun 
is an immovable centre, round which the planets (of which 
the earth is one) move by different revolutions. But the figure, 
which the earth annually deſcribes, is not circular, but ellip- 
tical ; which is the reaſon why ſhe does not continue equi- 
diſtant from the ſun., But as once a year ſhe travels round the 
ſun, fo in the compaſs of 24 hours ſhe moves round her own 
axis; whence ariſe the alternate ſucceſſions of night and 
day. | 
| Qaerv. | 
WHY do we ſleep better on the right fide, than on the 
F N 0 Anſiwver. | 2 8 
Los ſleeping better on the right fide than on the left, i; 
no general rule; ſince ſome ſleep as well or better on the left 
than on the right, it being chiefly owing to cuſtom : But if 
you aſk why *tis more wholeſome to fleep on the right (ide, it 
may be anſwered, that ſuch a-poſture is moſt convenient tor 
the paſſage of the chyle through the pylorus, or nether orifice 
of the ſtomach, into the guts and' clyliferous veſſels, and con- 
ſequently moſt proper for digeſtion. | 
5 Luer, & a Lady. 
WHAT benefit doth one receive by kiſling ? and who was 

the inventor of it ? | | 


Anſcver. 


yas 
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An! Madam, if yow had ever had a lover, you "would not 
have required a ſolution, fince-thege is no diſpute but the kiſſes 
of a mutual lover give infinite ſatisfaction and-pigaſure, above 


deſcription. As to the inventor of it, 'tis certain nature was 
its author, and that it began with the firſt TING 


WHENCE aroſe. the cuſtom of b dete . and w 
is the King's drank nen 5 rhe: 


Tut drinking probably, took its 75 658 the 
time of the — in ch — it being cuſtomary. with the 


Danes, whilſt an Engliſnman was drinking, to take that op- 
portunity of ſtabbing bim. The English, 7 n this, entered 
into combination, to be mutual pledges of ſecurity for each 
other whilſt drinking, ſo drank - to each other's health and 
preſervation. From thence aifo came the cuſtom of pledging. 


The King being. Es eren. etc 
ann. G. er ys o er 


whey: 9 5989 Ni Rt! 
WHAT are the excellencies and regent of Cadfee? 4 


Cores. is a very great eats it — the 13 
dries up crudities in the ſtomach, and through its alcalious 


pro is wonderfully beneficial in ſcrophulous, and ſorbu- 
del as of body. Nor can we —— als and apr 


in reſpect to ſome particular conſtitutions, as being ſubiect. to 
fur oo ſtornach, engender obſtructions, and to CEO rather 


er cure, 7 will Rave i) e e ne 
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| WHY dw ticking proce ghar? noris hauf 
Becavse, when tangible impreſſions pleaſantly Gault the 


fibres, the ſpirits implanted there are gathered together and 
Ft delighted. 


8 a. ot. E l N 
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| deli -hted : ; And this ſenſatio is communicated by the neryes 
to the common ſenſory, whence the pagination and precordia 
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Ir is cauſed by the evil diſpoſition of the animal ſpirits, | ha 
which being burthened with heterogeneous particles, and at 
length irritated, attempt an exploſion thereof, but bel 74 85 
and viſcous, and conſequently more tenacious, | "hb up . 
within the fleſhy fibres, and the longer detained in the expan. Y <2 
fion. Or it may be imputed to the cbnſtriction or ill confor. ne 
mation of the tendons, whereby the reflux of the ſpirits from Pre 
the muſcular fibres is obſtructedl. 
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W comes the Proverb, As drunk as David's Sow? I {., 
wnrintoigqnr Hint ot m ee unt vnn to οονον,E&3c̃ 9 2 the 
"Divrs" Lrovb, s Welſhnian, krpt an aleshouſe in the J in 
tawn of Hereford, and had à kind bf monſtrous ſow, With lo 
fix legs, Which he thewed to cyſtomits, as à valuable rarity. ki 
Tunis David's wife would often uſe to make herfelf quite Pro 
drunk, and then lie down to ſleep an hour or tuo, chat ſhe of: 

might qualify herſelf for the performance of her buſineſs. But I tha 
one day, the houſe was full, and ſhe could find no other place cep 
76 ſſerp in, but the hog-ſtye, where Her huſband Kept the fow ne 
above named.” om cheaf ſtraw, fo ſhe very brderly went In and i 0 
Near companion. But the ſow n0 
fooner fo ud the door upon the but out the*Mipt, and 
rainbled to a confiderable' diſtance from the ard, in joy for 
her deliverance. II rn ue en: FMT OE 39 \ * f 
Da vip had that day ſome relations come to fee him, who 
had been againſt his any „ ahd to give them an opimion 
of his prudent choice, he*took occaſion, to inform them, he 
was ſorry, that his wife was abroad, becauſe he would have 
had them ſeen her. For,” ſays David, ( ſurely never man was 
better matched, or met with a more honeſt, ſober wife, than 1 
am bleſt in.“ ded Es | 

* | 88 
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ſhort time defired by David, to ſe; ea 
ſow, that ever had 5 heard of + ths 5 175 W 


to the hog-ſtye door, and opening it wo its full b $i 55 


firſt thing they as his poſture and 
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255 n germany. to marry 7.17 why is it eyer a wed of? 1 
"oh, Why is it gen that they, Mr. live happily 


perouſly are Uhr 211. o., won ac! to no rk 


8 ' Anſwir| at an 16! tot lr 
Taz * # of couſin germans comes not within the 


ohibiti ribed us by our liſh laws. 1 
y that 1 1 orbid by a ſuperior power, fince' 5 RR 
the Snap e of unlawful marriages, and ſo fully eee 
in Ley, 1, — 5 mY 8 — ae | 1 . e ul 
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of it is the vulgar age 
DT Ty 3 95 3 —— 8 be taken 


of an unpro 3 bee 
that be, this mult. 5H then re * MAP ot, ut ex: 
ceptions. . | e e nk it more 5 fy 
A As it would be thay t. generous to pay A 

ſo commoh an Opinion, fo it maybe. accounted, 
done, pat, fp Wars Al 4 
rious an ie h 2 7 91 
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Was dhe virgin Mary a perpetual virgin A. big au 
Ff a . Hnfever, 
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Tux drgument drawn from that expreſſion, Thy mother 
8 and: thy: brethren ſtand without, e le difprove her a per- 
= Virgin, carries, no manner of conviction with it, ſiuce 
gl it was euftomary with the Jews, to repreſent near relations 

under the endearing ſtile of brethren. And yet, had there been 
no ſuch cuſtom, they might have been Joſeph's children by a | 
former wife. If to this it be replied; that, as Joſeph was the ar 
elder line, fo his children were nearer to the crown than Mary's, I ol 
and conſequently her ſon could have no title to be king of the pl 
Jews, we anſwer; that God indeed made a ſure oath unto M th 
avid, that his ſeed ſhould fit upon his feat for ever, but never © th 
promi ſed the ſucceſſion to the elder line. And this reply is 
— confirmed, 4 that-the —— David — — fi 
ritual, not a temporal king: in, that the ecy, ave of 
dominion alſo from hats ſea, —— in a myſtical ¶ fe1 
intendrnent, agreeable to the profeſſion of that very Son of re: 
-Pavid, my kingdom is not of this world. And: as: this is a MW for 
confutation alſo to that fimilar objection, which may be ſtarted © toc 
in deferice of the other ſide, namely, that Joſeph never knew he 
his wife, becauſe his children by her muſt have been tra 
t the Blefſed: Jeſns,-2s, hat has been already ſaid, is equially 
aeonfutation-to this! objection alſo ; ſo e may conſider too, ¶ tha 
that Joſeph-migtt have known his wife'without any neceflity IM to 1 
of: having childrewby her; that; if Mary would have naturally MW fen 
borne bim̃ children, yet fince children are a gift,” that cometh of 
of the Lord, that God, to whom, as the Jews expreſs it, the are 
key of ges- v © might haare {ele reftrained her a m 
natural fertility, and, as it were, have ſald to thé blefſed Virgin, A 
thus far, (namely to the birth of the Holy Jeſus) thus far ſhalt] whi 
thou go, and no far ther. 
Sorte alledge, that thoſe expreſſions, Joſeph knew: her not, fider 
tilt ſhe had brought forth her fiſt born ſon, plainly intimates i wha 
that he knew her afterwards To which others (among whom befo 
is the excellent Biſhop Pearſon)! make, as they think, a very 
clear reply, namely, that from parallel ez ons in the ſcrip 
tures it appears, that there 4s no neceſſity for ſuch an intimation. 
But we beg leave to obſerve; that in the various inſtances, they 
produce, there is not one parallel to the caſe before us. For il 
in. thenu no ſuch intimation preſents itſelt, it is, becauſe there is 
an obvious, an apparent reaſon far it. To give you a ſpecimen 


In 


— 
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In t. Sam. 15. 35. we read, © And Samuel came no more to 
ſee Saul until the day of his death.” Now, fince the ; 
ſignifies, that Sanvitel came no more to ſee Saul, as long as | 
lived, there is a palpable reaſon, why it cannot be intimated, 
that he came to ſee him afterwards ; namely, becanſe it was 
impoſfible he ſnould: whereas no impoſſibility can be alledged 
* caſe. | r ENS 902 TDI, * 2 
Ove Lord, ſay ſome, is called the firſt born ſon of Mary; 
and the mention of a firſt (ſay they) implies a ſecond; but this 
objection is readily confuted by the ſcripture uſage of the 
phraſe, as may appear from Exed. 13. 2. Sanctify to me all 
the firſt-born,”” For they; who had but one child, were from 
that command obliged to ſanctify him to God. | 
A LEA&NED man concludes it at leaſt improbable that Joſeph 
ſnould ſo long cohabit with his wife without the knowledge 
of her; ſince we no where read, that God had enjoined him bo 
fevere an abſtinence. But to this we anſwer, that we no where 
read, that Joſeph was commanded to abſtain, till ſhe had brought 
forth her firft-born ſon. And therefore the argument proves 
too much, ſince it proves withal, that he did not abſtain, till 
ſhe had brought forth her firſt- born ion. And yet this is con- 
trary to thetext. | . 
*. 8 need not 8 that Des he Nad opinion, 
that was a perpetual virgin, fince they ex inity 
to ſo high a pitch. Nor — Origin was ſo — 4 
fender of that opinion, fince he ſo groſly miſapplied a ſentence 
of our Lord's concerning virginity.” Nor that the Romaniſts 
are of the ſame mind with the apcients, fince they look upon 
a marriage-ſtare as not ſufficiently pure for holy . 
As we may be ready to conclude, that ſhe remained a virgin, 
while we confider her high prerogative, as mother of our 
as having been overſhadowed by the Holy Ghoſt "ſo this con- 
fideration is wonderfully enfeebled by theſe ſuggeſtions, namely, 
what ſhe was afterwards reflects nothing upon what ſhe'was 
before; that marriage is honourable and the bed undefiled; that 
that holy ſtate is dignified with being an emblem of Chriſt's 
union with the church. | | A : 


. Anv thus we have thought it proper to examine the * 
liable 


ments on both fides, and propoſe the objeftions, they are 
to, rather than determine the matter in debate, as thinking it 
beſt to follow the great St. Bafil's advice, and leave ſo contro- 
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MAV Pilate be accuſed. of. conſenting 


"(0 enen, 


verted a point ad huc ſub dudice, ſince it is of ſmall concern ta 


to the death of 


® - 


{wit #'. 


Can we doubt of this, when the text expreſſly ſays, He 


delivered him to be crlicified? Tis true, indeed, he pronounced 


him innocent, but therefore inexcuſable, ſince in the court of 
his own canſcience he mult be thence empleaded, of knowingly, 
or wilfully ſhedding, innocent blood. We cannot therefore 
ſufficiently admire at eden behaviour of this unjuſt 
judge, who had the confidence to waſh his hands * doo 
himſelf guiltleſs of the very blood he was going to ſpill. But 
if the man was ſo ſtrangely ſtupid, (for it is of the nature of 
fin to infatuate the ſinner) as that his heart condemned him 
not, God was greater than his heart, and knew all things. For 
vengeance overtook him with an unwelcome ſpeed: for Vitel- 


 Tius, governor of Syria, depoſed him from his government, and 


ſent him to Rome, to anſwer before Tiberius to the charges 
that were laid againſt him. And though Tiberius died before 
his arrival, yet 1 uilt wretch received not his pardon from 
the new emperor, but Was baniſhed by Caligula to Vienna in 
Gaul; where being wearied out with the emperor's perſe- 
cutions, he became his own executioner, and diſpatched him- 
ſelf. As Judas had done the ſame before, ſo the betrayer and 
condemner of our Le compenſation, as it were, both 
betrayed and condemned themſelves. He ,who delivered up 
the Son of God, rather than be, 4g as not a friend to 
Cæſar, found an enemy in bimſelf, and in Cæſar too. That 
very method (O the wonders of an over-ruling Providence!) 
whereby it was his deſign to promote his welfare, became un- 
fortunately, but juſtly, the occaſion of his falling. 


„Tux, (ſays our Lord to Pilate). who delivered me unto | 


thee, have the greater fin.” Whence we have at once Pilate's 
ſin plainly intimated to us, and are made acquainted too, that 
injuſtice, when proceeding from ſpite and malice, is mors 
criminal, than when proceeding from any other cavſe,. And 
this may ſure engage us to put away the old, leaven, the leayen 
oi malice and wickedneſs, the leayen of the Phariſees, ' 2 our 

£4 . aviour 


x 


f ei rrp © 


oy 
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Saviour calls it) of thoſe ygry;Fhariſces, who. delivered Chriſt 
to Pilate; to put away — — eat the unleavened 
bread of ſincerity and truth. αο⏑ↄtw sds 


. of | 1 . 0 4 En | 
IJ DESIRE to know the meaning of the third Heaven, 
2. Cor. xii. 2. | r ; 10 90 FA 
THERE: is a number frequently made uſe of to denote a 
ſuperiority of degrees. Thus ter felix, thrice Nn, kene 
no more, than very happy. And therefore the third Heaven is 
deſigned by the apoſtle to expreſs the higheſt Heaven, the place, 
where the ſhechinah, or divine preſence, diſplays itſelf to the 
bleſſed angels. Not, that from hence we can gather any thing 
of the ſituation of Heaven, or a local Heaven, ſince this may 
be no more than a condeſgenfive accommodation to human 
Capacity. _ | * 10%. N . ane. 
THE Chineſe give an account for goo years (or thereabouts) 
before our bible. Now, if their account be true, our's muſt 
be falſe, which I am well ſatisfied in myſelf is not, but that 
won't do in argument; fo I beg the favour of you to help me 

out. b | 


- Anſwer. 


Tas Divine Providence, for the confirmation of believers 
and the conviction of infidels, has ſo wiſely, (and give us leave 
to add) ſo mercifully, Contrived, the matter, that the Chineſe 
hiſtorians ſtand: ſelf-condemned, and are confuted by, them 

ſelves. And this is obſervable in remarkable particulars. - 
1. Tazy ſpeak of a memorable conjunction of the five 
planets. in one of their ſigns, while, the ſun, and moon were 
alſo in conjunction, during the reign of their fifth monarch 
Chuenhio. Which obſervation | a celebrated; aſtronomer, by 
a nice calculation, has, without danger of being. objected to, 
placed about Soo years hier than the tenor of their relations 

oes infer. | 5 a n 
2. Tur v ſay alſo, that in the time of their ſeventh emperor 
Lao, the winter ſolſtice was about fifty degrees from the place 
where it was a few years ago. Whence aſtronomers acquaint 
» z us 


3332 
taken) muſt have neceſſarily ot near the forementioned 
number of years later than as repreſented in their chronology, 


| ſince that depends upon a compariſon with ſeripture hiſtory, 
| Whereas we are confuting thoſe, who deny the authority of th 
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us, that the phanomenon, (if ee was accuratel 


Ws inſiſt not on the argument drawn from the commo 
iod of human life in the reigus of their early monarch 


bible. And indeed we have no occaſion for the argument, 
when furniſhed with two ſo indifputable, as thoſe above. 


I0o point out the original of the Chineſe miſtake, it is a 


more than probable hypotheſis, that they (as did alſo the 
Egyptians) reckoned ſome ancient Collateral princes in a ſuc- 

ve line; For there are remarkable paffages in their hiſtories, 
that evince, not only, that this obſervation df a great chro. 
nologer has a probable foundation, but alſo, that it is impoſſible 


it ſhould be otherwiſe. - 


 AnD now, ſince thoſe oppoſers of our accounts do yet plead 
for us, and our very enemies (though unwillingly, nay, perhaps 
unknowingly) are at peace with us, ſhall we not believe the 


ſeriptures with a ſteady, and unſhaken mind; and learn, for the 


ume to come, not to be 


Lo... 


ſtartled at feeming difficulties. 
Tazy neither ſee, nor yet are blind. But then we muſt 
underſtand fight as the natural effects of corporeal ſenſation. 


For ſpirits have undoubtedly ſomething analogous to it. But 
though we know little of immaterial fubſtances; but by way 


of negation, yet we may form ſome imperfect idea concerning 


the object of the queſtion, from what metaphyſicians acquaint 


us of the ſenſation of ſeeing. For they tell us, (and that very 


rationally too) that the eye is but the inſtrument of fight, 
whereas it is the ſoul that really fees. | But as that incomparable 
member is the vehicle by which (embodied: fpirits enjoy the 
benefit of vifion, ſo in what manner unbodied ones enjoy the 
ſame-benefit, we ſhall ever be at a loſs to know, till diſengaged 
from theſe fleſhy tabernacles, | 22 
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WHY ate vs rocks.on which Sr - Clowdeſly, in retire FIAT 
his ſucceſsful expedition. to Thouion, was calt away upon, 
. called the Billop, and bie Clerks? Aut n bo, buns. 
[OB u. 4” chi ben n hn 99. 181} | 
A FLEET of Geruliant ſhips in tbelt return Wem Spain about 
two hundred Jears ago, Were ſhipwrecked dn thoſe fatal rocks, 
among whoſe; miſerable numbets none were ſaved; but three, 
Miles Biſhop, James and Henry Olark preferved/, miraculouſly 
on a broken waſtz 'twas thence the — their misfortune 
wont name it beatz at preſent, and has ever Hace that me- 
Ar N In Ao on {340419 it. 

7171 50e 


— 1 
T ; "4 4 0 * : "3 +, £ - 7200 4 : 


tn 21.11 71 N. HED Ifgd. 1 7% #1 


Daery, | 
Sn. _ MITS —.— murder, cr which. bo few, from 
aps juſtice, in comes acquainted with B. WW ve 
the of ſix years Bonk el expreſſes great friendſhip to A. with 
the fi gnal'and repeated obligations, till within this month, A. for a 
| ie highly 1 dh es H. who is fo to find himſelf ſo 
affronted, proteſts that his miſdemeahor to B. ſhall coſt kim his 
life, for that he will diſcover the reſidence of the faid A. to the 
relations of the deceaſed, ſo-that A. may be brought to juſtice, 
Now, the fact being true, ang the relation alſo. impartial, 
BN Whether it is a crime in B. to fnfil his proteſtations; and al- 
uſt W though/it is coherent to the laws of the land, yet in the ſight 
on. ¶ of the Almighty, whether it may be proper for men to imagine 
But WW it ipſo facto murder, ſince it is not done for the ſake of juſtice, 
ray but to facrifice A. to the reſentments of the other, of. what 
ing nature 10 an you think the We * . 


unt DNN en. 75 93 | # ; 1 


ery Aufwer. AY 7 | 
ht, ner the blood: ob a rao -perſon crieth unto God for 
ble ngeance, and unleſs pacified, defileth a land, our duty both 
the 70d and our country, lays on us an indinpenſible obligation 


the 10 detect, if in our power, the inhuman actor. Were not B. 
ed previouſly obliged to make a diſ of A. his proteſtations 
| could no way engage him to the purſuit of his revenge, ſince 
wy can oblige us to an unwarrantable action. When 
erod had raſhly ſworn to what involved him in no ſmall per- 
plexity, he ſhould have feared, not his oath, as the murder 2 
the 
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the lnnocent, and have | bewailed Th Peſt h Gig 
that he had made perju ome neceſſary. The 
fore, nay the e we can gi p ch, is to repent of the of 
proteſtarions he has made with fo 5 ed an intention, to di. F 
den himſelf of aby eg geful Walch 0 put on the chfittan J der 
towards his offending broad 00 2 11 W e faine time, 45 a 
neceſſary diſcovery, to offer him up a gene to his cou 

to his God. But if he refuſes "If make this atonement 7 
the deceaſed, he does, in a manner, fepeat the ke W the |. 


Jews, — His blood be upon me, and N 


k Query, 

WHY is it common in our Gd, to fit hc a THe! is F 
read out of any evangeliſt, 10 if talks 0 Rand when the N 
for the day is read? * | ba 


TIX 17 Maths ferns) 3 i e 081 10 ber 


; Ir was the iſto} in the primitive church, ag when Ns: 
afly thing was read out of OA evangeliſts ; and therefore itis g 

reipdeſſ6 by an eccleſtaſtical Hiſtori: A i ne recedented thing he 
in an Ale xandrian biſh ſho in that he uſed 9 n iſe at the gen 
reading of the goſpels. But why we riſe to the ern el for the 20 
day, and not to the ſecond leflon, we preſume to be, becauſe f fout 
the former is introduced with Glory be to thee, O Lord!“ ! 
e to be repeated in | 
a ſtanding poſt 230 Hi. & 


2. _ 

I DESIRE to know, why the 4 POT is 3 
ſaid to be the more worthy gender, notwithſtanding all or moſt 
virtues are of the. ferns, by es Mb r 9 * no- 
thing to do Wu vane? * 


4 


. RAT K iin 10 11 2 1 


| Tnoven the virtues are of the T7 gender, yet men 
being, By by their labours, ſtudies ed ahd applications, maſters of 
tho 


virtues, the maſculine gender is more worthy than the 
feminine; the poſſeſſor being more worthy than the E 


Query. 
WHY have beaſts the faculty of moving their cars, and not 
men? 


Aufewer, 


| Bcaven font veal. f FT ann for that 


preſl upwards and run . 
de ors,. 5 ch 1 wnwa 
. e ſome beaſts want th chem as wells mens , ſ 


id 01 CT of N very 19) 10 or e Gib NEN 


12 1. 1 Je 
IN ey pelt; is Noah called th eighih chang of righ- 
teouſneſs, 2. Tei. 3. 5, {ceing in the of the ch 
Gen. 5. he is rec ned the eventh (in uſively?) 


Na 


Deinen 


2 


As Noah i is.no AO OT 4 but 8 tenth," in the 3 
you mention, 10 the ordinal eighth in St. Peter is joĩned to per · 
ſon, not to preacher of righteouſneſs ; and relates to the num- 
ber of thoſe who were ſaved" in the ark, from periſhing in the 
, | ddlu e, as the text eyidently ſhews. But becauſe the ſtyling of 
N Noah the Sent N00 0 thoſe that were reſciied. from the 
5} flood, may Sem do pay him the laſt of the eight, whereas 
s be was the firſt ; we, muſt Know, that. the phraſe, may always 
e ehe ſe in ei bt, or that Noab, with ſeven 57 was ſaved 
5 Wed! Fly, Mr Keie to bo. 
0 ug 1 0 75 W authors. 4 | 
in i bat 2191-29 0 19 Anery. 
5 way does a ſeed taken from a flower of one Cee pro- 
duce a flower of various nd r _ 


Tat 449% of e ARE 005 boch e ifferent, 
either figure or poſitibn of thoſe* ies hich. conſtitute the 
ſurface of a body, by making a different reflection and refrac- 
tion of the rays of light falling upon them, to produce a va- 
. I riety of colours in a flower, nothing more is requiſite, than 
en that ſome altera tion, be made in the fityation of thoſe parts, 
of out of which its ſuperficies i is compoſed; which may, be eafily 
he effected, by ſome ſmall difference in its nutrieious juice, or bx 
1. che ambient air. 


22 


1 


pe . . 
W442 T! * 


- Query. - 4 1 1 1 __ 
not FROM whence rain firſt car 2 
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| | Arfeek.. 5 
. . ²˙ ( hd. 40d L MATT oa bd 4 S x | 0 | : 
Tus rain firſi proceeds, from the vapours attracted ſrom the 
earth and waters, which meeting together, condenſe into clouds, 
and becoming at length too ponderous to be A e in the 
air, break, and ſhower down again upon the earth and waters. 


WHETHER the howling of a dog under the chamber of a 
ſick perſon, is any prognoftic of the mortality of the patient's 
diſeaſe? If ſo, how do you imagine thoſe creatures ſhould be 
ſenſible of it? The Queriſt was. induced to give you this 


trouble by ſome very particular obſervations. ' * 


nen, Hoc 
8 2 22 * 1 | 
WaeTapn the dog's howling may be-a fatal prognoſtic or 
no, we cannot © pt Fn but tis Crab > EK of a ſenſe E 
of Torrow for the ſickneſs or abſence of his maſter, or the I fire 
like, that creature may be ſo diſturbed: An eminent inſtance I par! 
whereof may be found in Dr. Lee's Nat. Hiſt. of a og, that, I tha: 
during his maſter's illneſs, conſtantly attended bim, ang after 
the gentleman was expired, and his corpſe moyed, the dog 
every moment entered the room, making a mournful- and I 
whining noiſe, and proſecuted his reſearches for ſeveral days, ¶ ture 
through all the rooms in the houſe; but in vain; then he retired I one 
into his kennel, where, refuſing all manner of ſuſtenance, he N xxvi 
died. A greater ſenſe of ſorrow could not be ſhown-+by.any I ſwor 


creature whatever, I 
0 * N. \ $ r St Query. y 4 Fw. W 7 777 A 
PRAY demonſtrate that rule in ſpec ious arithmetic, that to N abho 
take away an affirmative quantity, is to add @ negative, and N othe 
to, &c. Nn „ enk nee, woe 266146 erm 
| * | A 5 * : * phicz 
Anfmer, — 


Ax affirmative quantity enotes the Lane of ſuch a ſum for tl 
but a negative quantity implies the abſence of it, or a debt of ¶ garm 
ſuch a value. As therefore, when from my poſſeſſion of 1000, 
the poſſeſſion of Gol. is taken away, I am then worth 40l. fo 
when to my poſſeſſion of 100l. is added a debt which I muſt Y v 
pay of Gol. I am then worth the ſame 4. 


4 


Quey 
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1 in are more 

Than ane, ee e 
Tor lim 1 ſtreams, s, te 0 Jets 
— — ureous ſeats; 


22 winter time retire, 
And which in ſummer time n 
Very. 


WHY is an ſo hard to break the * and 
„ ce 2 


Becavst the two ends of the egg are ſo globular, that the 
ſtreſs of the preſſure declines towards the coheſion of its 
parts. PCC 
than a a 


22 
1 DESIRE your ion of the following paſſage of ſcrip- 
ture, ! Luke xxn. 8. 2 115 that bath no — let him ou 
one;” which ſeems to contradict the other poſtage in Matth. 
xxvi. ga. © They that take the * periſh with the 
lword? ”, | | 


Anſiver. 

As the latter ſhews us, that the true ſpirit of the goſpel is 
abhorrent of the leaſt tincture of revenge, productive of no 
other fruits than the peaceable fruits of righteouſneſs; ſo the 
former is a kind of emblematical command, which hierogly- 
phically, as it were, pre-lignifies the terrible perſecutions that 
were approaching, ſo terrible indeed, that it would be neceſſary 
for the Chriſtian to purchaſe a {word at the expence of his very 
garment, would his religion but permit the uſe of it. 


Query. 
WHETHER the invention of Gun-powder has done moſk 
good or hurt? 


Anfwer, 


' Gg 
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dw goiter ntl? ; I eee e run 
” 44 y 013% 41h) Lodk art Dreien e Ans 
Mos r good undoubtedly. For as it is very uſeful on ſeverd 
accounts, without any miſchie vous effects attending it; ſo in 
war itſelf, where it is moſt deſtructive, it is rather a preſerver 
than deſtroyer of men; ſince in our modern accounts, we meet 
not with ſich proportional numbers, flain in batile, as we read 
of in ancient” hi ries; © (91. TROT DAR AO. T0 253; QURD Of 
216015 4otlt doidw IL. 10 
x ; 
CONDESCEND, I beſeech you, to give me your opinion, 
Whethet the violent paſſion of love, very e ted, does not, 
conſequenthy, turn to hatre ?? OO 


unn neee 7 TW 779 


Auſwer. | 


Nor conſequently, for it much oftener produces deſpair : but 
ve ſee different effects of that ungovernable paſſion, according 


- to the different conſtitutions of thoſe it ſeizes. 


| Leg. 

ADMIT a perſon to ſee any inacceſſible object ſituate acroſs 
a river not too far off, and wiſhing to know the exact diſtance 
thereof—Required by what means he may find the ſame; he 
maving, no inſtrument, uſual for that purpoſe, at that time about 

2 4 

Tas line to be meaſured muft not be extravagantly long, 
otherwiſe *twill be hard to meaſure it exactly; for the leaſt 
failure of a juſt aim, or departure from an upright poſition, 
would make vety ſenſible errors in the meaſure of a very long 
line, eſpecially if the ground is ſomewhat uneven. 

To meaſure then the line A B (Plate VI. Fig. 5.) acceſſible 
at the extremity A, ſuppoſe the breadth of a ſmall river, he 
who pretends to meaſure, muſt ſtand very ſtrait at the extremity 
A, and ſupport his chin with a little ſtick, reſting upon one of 
the buttons of his coat, fo as to keep his head ſteady in one 

ſition. Thus poſited, he muſt pull his hat down upon his 

orehead, till the brim of his hat cover from his view the 1n- 
acceſſible extremity B- of the line to be meaſured A B; then he 
muſt turn himſelf to a leve] uniform piece of ground, and 
with the ſame poſition of his hat obſerve the point of a 

groun 


PT eb EA air 


ground where his view terminates; as C; then meaſurin = 


a line of chain the diſtange, A ©, he has the length of f. 
er AM, &] 41 42 chu VN. 2 ig 111 S WUMULLY , fer 


1 21 11 ov py. Nom - T8 „. 


THE enuine . of Gen. vi. 2. C The ie an of =. 
the dau * ters of men, and that 0 were falt 
wives o all which ** a ne ay: 
e of Go 7 ide 02 
Tu ons of 4 the chil en is 0 \ 
holy ſeed; and the ſons of 1 men, were cls 78 
who were a prophane generation, 
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THE RE Jang ſeveral things - in | Optics which are {© 
© eaſy to be underſtood and not generally known ; we 1 
Vall here add a few, and fiſt of all le fir 


DEFINITION S. E 


2 25 grants a Paſfage to light e called a 
medium. or 
By rays of light is underſtood its leaſt parts, either” ſuc· 
Wen the ſame lines, or cotemporary in ſeveral lines. 
It is clear that light _— of both 2 and co · dif 
* temporary, becauſe in the ſame | that:which ] 
| comes one, moment, and let paſs ao ox aha —ů— a f 
after. The af featille. putt which may-bo floppat 890 prit 

fered to proceed, is called a ray of light. ſide 

3. Refrangibility- is that diſpoſition of a ray of light to be tim 
retracted, or turned out of its courſe, when it oh err out of "one dor 
medium into another. Th 

Wben a ray of light paſſes out of a rarer and into dhe 

| denſer, Sir I. NzwTan ſuppoſes tliat it is refracted by the 
ſuperior attraſtion of thr Gn rn Sama! 9100 

| 33 its cou 2 


41 


non is red. and that which has ſufftred the greateſt 3 


TTL ET Ge 7 


. R ibilit is that diſpoſition of a ray of light' to be 
* turned back into the ſame AF from any other 
medium upon whoſe ſurface it may fall. 
ph . ene ng aj" by fore 5 

ingin n the ſolid parts ot the ut ome power 
5 gi body which is evenly diffuſed all over its ſurface, and 
by which it 135 upon the ray and impels it back without i im. 


mediate contact. of N 8 of 
n Ma hos þ 0 turned 
. 2 of bodies. 


In fle5fon is th f 
_ of its- Seriell "op 

6. The angle of incidence ts t * which the line de- 
ſcribed by the incident 5 makes with the perpendicular to the: 
reflecting or refractin — — at the point of incidence. 

7. The angle of reflecti F. refraction is the angle which 
the line deſcribed by the retſected ov refracted ray makes with 
the perpendicular to the reflefting or refracting ſurface at the 
point of incidence. 

8. Any parcel of rays diverging from a point; cynidrred as 
ſeparate from the feſt, is called a pencil of ass. 

9. A lens is à medium bounded by two ip N or obe 
plain and one ſpherical ſurface; and the line oining ln 
or which paſſes perpendicularly through a 
the axis. 

There are ſix lenſes, a double convev a double concave, a 
plano-convex, a mms weary. a cyncave-convex, and'a 
meniſeus. 

10. The focus of ray is that . ay 2 
or to which they — 

The focus of parallel ĩays is called thie dintipal: focus. 

The ſun's light —— of rays a d erent: colours and 
differently/tefrangible. -+:7 !» 7 

For if the — admitted a duk om + KI 
2 ſmall hole in a window ſhutter, and be refracted through a 
priſm, the/image is not round, but a long f figure with parallet 
ſides and ſemicircular ends; the le lieh is above five 
times its breadth; that end which” has! ſuffered the leaſt refrac- 


The whole image conſiſts of ſeven diſtinct colours; Tyin 
the following order; red; orange, yellom, green, blue, i 
violet; the retis the leaſt refrangible, and che others woe | 
their order. Theſe are called. primary colours, alt other chou 
being en different combinations of theſe,” n ' 


Gg. 3. 


c ne AEGABATIONS> | 
a diſigh. image of ah fu pho leg, in this experiment, 


. run other, make a gr of colour i 
1 8 . — 
2 e 1 


two "Sl 


38 al but 
fag RP in eh and that be again retracted: by a 
| priſm, it Taffers - alte — By. ſuffering} the 
Leise to pals in ſucceſſion, red, each preſerves its 


colour, but the quant of 1 keeps inereaſing. The 
gs 9 8 ſr bee circular, which ſhews that 
the Iigh each colour is re 


fracted regularly without 
diliration of the rays;. it is therefore neee, or home. 


If the breadth of each colour in the 2 farmed. by the 
priſm be meaſured, it will appear that the breadth; of the rex 
| green, i ts ov aer 
k + . 28 [3 bug aue 
A ci vided inte 48, 25% 
48), 609, 5055 Fs 50 and, eee 
2 * W age — o, violet, and the circle 
be 8 Sire 35 xt ap white. For the ideas 
we have from n 185 remain: ot a ſhiort time, 


and thus the colours excite the : ſenſation. as-if. they all 


entered the eye collected together. 21191 þ INFIBGCILET! af! ! 


If the direct image of the ſun through a ſmall hule be re- 


ceived, upon a ſkreen. Porpendionlan ee rays and the rays 
be then Wee by a and fall perpendicularly on the 
firſt fide, if the diſtance. 4 1 —＋ of. ai Abe dect image to 
oe eareſt 1 955 red — Rea 2 — 
the tangems of t es ation, 
the radius of uch e diſtance from the — the 
rays emerge to the place o f. the direct ĩ N 2 
The angle of incidence on the ſeco 2 of the» 
equal the refrafting angle of the,/prifm, to. which 
deviations of the to extreme colours, and vr get * — 
— wes. of. which —_— of 
incidence 
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waters firſt made tenacious. 


colours about 


— | „ 
incidenet 8-77 | 77 and | Henoe if the Jarenice Vetiwcenk 
77 and 78 be re puter” the breadth of exch-colovr,. 


it gives for the fines- of tefractioh, the eomman finc of inci- 
dence eo; that is, tht” ſine of incidence: the fine of 
refraction of the red rays: ca: notHeſs: than” yy nor greater 
ou * the boundary the red; "aut tho Hand for the reſt. 
andle light is of che: ar nature xs the light from the flint 
Ker eee into alt the dife 
— many and they lie in the fame ee 
from the ſun. 
The ſunꝰs light conffts of rays which Biber ig rene reflexibilityy, 
and thoſe rays hic are moſt refrangibſe are moſſ reflexible;, 
For aſter 18 8 —— itnage, as befors, With a priſm 
turning priſm about ts axis, untit the d ichn I 
by ow in going out iäto the air were ane 9955 "es 
become 1d oblique to the as to begin to be Wan 
thereby, thoſe rays become firſt reflectẽd, which hefe jab 
incidences with the reſt had — greateſt N 
According to Sir I. Nxwrox, the — 1 of natural bodies 
ariſe from hence, that ſome reflect one ſort of.r rape! and another 
fort more than the refti' : 
For every body looks moſt Pendl in the Ich. ht uf wok 
colour, and therefore ie reflects * the moſt copiot 
ſides, by reſſectiom cannot er evlour 5 
of rays; and a bodies art ſeen by reflection. they muſt appear 
of the colour of thoſe rays. which they reflect. This Ag the. 
opinion of. Sir I. NW] Id. Bit Ni ELAVAL accounts for 
the colours of natural bodies in a manner different from this. 
dee the Momo, Vol. III. We e ee 
Thin tranſparent ſubſlances/4b wa . 
various colour 8 to thei eee * A 
For u thin. glaſs bubble, or a bu rer, 
—— — colours: the bubble blown” wird 
"A tiftle- ſoap in it, 
continually grows! thinner at by the 


of eblours dilut wy; aud pes 
— — _— ts 3 t 
ature bei 'E 
— — ewitiey A Bergdeg ve 5 
there are dark ringt and When aſſes are e _ 
bel, the central ſpot "is" dap" Sie 1. ewf oh, t 
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344 | ee et 
Abe thickneſd of dle air 


we owe all theſe di | 

between the glaſſes where $he-eolours:appearod: tog be 3. 
5. 7, 9," &c. and the thickneſs where ae the dark rings appeared 
to beat o, ae, , 8, Nec The colofited Sur melt Ha ve 
ap fram the reflection of the h ht, and ſthe dark 5 
from the — ofthe High T be rays: 

tranſmitted the tluckneſt of the air a8 o, 21 4, 6, 5 Ke. &c. 
and reflected at the thickneſſes: ng. 7s (94 884 + Sir I. 
New ron therefore ſuppgſes, that every ray of light in its 


paſſage through any refracting ſurface is put into a certain con- 


ſtitution or ſtate, Which + & progreſs of the ray returns at 
equal intervals, and dif} the ray at every return to be eaſily 
tranſmitted” through” 2 refracting TT and between 
the returns to be eaſily reſfected b F. heſe he fits of 
ealy aac] and ene BY 25 Ling Ni 
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Fo PROPOSIA 1 1 55 


1. FIRE is a dell which exiſts in alt Places, 0 1 
pert of ſpace in the whole univerſe. 

Pure A is a real body, and \cotifiſts of the maſt finiple, 
Gola, hard, finooth, and ſivalleſt rp n of all 
matter yet known. Lf : 

III. Pure fire is one "oe the fame being in all places., 0. 
there is but one ſpecies of fire exifting in nature. 

IV. Pure elementary fire penetrates, pervacdes rariftes, and 
expands all other bodies in the nniderſe, both falid ab fluich 
which fall under the obſervation of our fenſes. And this 
power is peculiur to beg and e no other e we 
vet know. 211 LA 
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V. Pure flre is 4 W 
tendency to an e r ſpace, than hen to [ang other 
rr 19! eat mAh pd) 9BJUn. atom ve); bus n 7 
Lr 
4 18 motion 
ery Shoe of hives, ai ar ly 'therſuny aud thoſe 
ra: e by--ts-cepullive: Ponente 
the e e e 0 
le 1 10 x * 581 da 121311. 2 8 
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1 "FIRE is ret and colle 407. mation ah adde 


of all other” bodies 
II. The element 


d peter of fire ate in a Cpt flare 
of repulſion to each 


_— the nearer they are brought 


to contact, * greater is th es wy 1 7 gh 
III. Fire motio el ri nes by 
emitted” in 8 IE And * to move "with Thien; nd 


produce heat and more light. 
Theſe propoſitions and oo. the Doctor proves by ny 


conions, ien e arguments; and he concludes, 
fire liedes as os wel rp diſtin beings, ht 
he OE proves 


7 as well as: argument. 
of the former Ve” of. progts. he gives us as follows : 
« Firſt, it is evident and univerſally acknowledged, that the | 


moon is a body wHEẽ¹m tas no dein bar What it receives from 


the ſun. 
Then let us a concave as pants Fille®s, 
— which the iment has. iade,). oppo ſite to the 
hen ſhe is *. full, in 1 8 — d nigb ht, and the 
= . . 74 receives e * reflected 
from it u lum, and from thence into its focus, 
where a moſt pe . 2 ref nge will un ern al- 
moſt equal to that received fame ſpeculum 
from the. ſun, only. a, litfle 0 then. a thermometer, 
which is eafily removed, 1 5 l of heat or r fire, as 
that of eee in that gent 1700 nall find that 
the air in rl nometer wi 41 T 2 i 


moved; an 11858 that there is no more fire in 


than there was before the reſplendent light was collected — 
or was then in the circumambient air, ch 


ough ſo great a W 


346 oe EEA forts; 
tity of light was in that focus at the fame time. This 


ment demonſtrates, that a t Fee of very bri ha 
t light" may be Collected, and ol 255 Aone 1 

pace, without an Faddigton f "Increaſe: « "Fs 

Nee of fire. It 416 Thews,' 9 8 Choe 
m the ſün, is, Yor 8 HEB the bon, fo 


changed in its power of acting on fire, that Nr era loſt 
its power of putting the pre · exiſting fire in motion in parallel 
right lines, and producing heat, The fame experiment being 
made, though with a müch Jeſs fyecoulum, within" the torrid 
zone, where ſo great à quantity of fire exiſted in the common 
air here tlie experiment as Rade that it cauſed the mertory 
in Farenk#!!s thermometer to riſe a8 high. as 80 dle > FR the 
reſſected ght from the moon, which Jo fo, refulgent 
focus of that laſs ſpeculum, did not id the leaſt Nack on . 
lextſting fire, ſo as to tits particles in motion, nor 
duce the leaſt 8 of fire or heat. Hence it is evi aut, 


that as this great light, neither acts as fire, nor uces the 
. effects * 0 _ it conſequently. is e | 
Query. V AMES pos Av | 


t 4% the tan evil with a culinary be, and yer tk 


put out the flame of a4 fathing candle ? 
Alive: A Lad 1 
Tus perde of Wente not yet ee Ar ses thus 
for i peo in many -of our ies nd: In ſome the 


miners are obliged to Suh, by the light of ſteel wheel ſtriking 
againſt. a number of flints, for the ng of a candle would — 
once ſet the whole mine on fire. In other mines they 
obliged to work by the ligbt of 4 candle, and a. fing gie fark 
from a flint and ſteel would ſet the Rios into 4 b 

with regard to the queſtion in hand, the blaze of 2 "culinary 
fire is of ſuch a nature, that it e a in hugh of. air for 
its ſupport ; but the warm ſun bea otgh a window, 
rarifies the air, and takes away Thr fuel (/ on” ſo call it,) 
which feeds the fire. On the Wibke hand, lie flame of a can. 
dle is ſuch, that it requires the ſmalleſt and eveneſt qu 47 15 of 
air to keep it alive; therefore the rare faction c cauled by 
beams of of the fun can have no Fo pam it. 
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g I Ast. 18 2 8 ＋ — bales +43 
cent 15 nog 

8 ee 1 bene dan 

prile wh lieh by their . float, in the here, abſorb 


igious, 1 
TY, \the..\ncorporativg; rays from Ale parallel, or 
with © rror. Wen im- 


* e upon the 
e rain ee the Fuer | 


elyatter a ſhower, / 
purgesothe air of its. abſorbing. matter, ſo, that the 
— e ds 4 65 * mirror, and are 


driven, agi —.— n an te . 
perlati ve, 4 flammable lorce. % 27 72% 12 5105 KH: * 


A curious Y Query, by Mr. New 0 2 gh, taken 
From, W h11ing's Mathematical and Philolophical Delights, No. 
9 ch publihed ang an A, wer by Mr. Gregory. 


IT has been proved by repeated experiments, that neither 
ant of ing, r. er inflammable liquor can be ſet on 
re by any burning glafs yet made uſe of, how. is this curious 
rea be count r e 09, leg e n 


— 


163; Auer. 8 9 
80 jo as it Was. Abe. general e, opinion that. the fin 
was a body of fire, and = the ſolar, rays. were hot, it muſt 
appear a Very ſingular phenomenon that ſpirits. of wine-cauld 
not be ſet on fire by a burning glaſs, when the ſame means 
would fuſe iron and gold, calcine foſnls, and vitrify tiles and 
pumice ſtones. I know not, what methods have been hitherto 
made uſe of to account for this, nor, can readily conceive 
how it can be done fatisfadorily,. without according to the 

opinions lately propoſed, concerning the nature of the ſun. 
Several weighty arguments have beep offered Dr. Herſchel 
and others, to. ſhew that in all probability the ſun is but little 
hotter than the earth we nee and that of courſe, the rays 
- Which 


4 


YH 3 bes þ 


tehmat cannot very readily he performed, wi a further ac» Ithe 


=> 5 GALE's RECREATIONS. 


which are emitted from him, (or more probably from his at- 
moſphere) are not hot. They produce heat, only when acting 
pon ſome peculiar kinds of matter, as the colliſion of flint and 
produce fire, though neither of them are hot. 

Bodies are more heated from the ation of the tun's rays, in 
proportion as they are more denſe, or as they are more rough; 
they are alſo more heated in proportion as their colour deviates 
from white, and the more opaque bodies are, the more they are 
affected by this method of ucing bet. ne 

+ "IM white and perfectly tranſparent” have ch. 
very little, if any, heat produced in them by the action of the Wt: 
ſun's rays. Theſe obſervations are the reſult of repeated ex- Wan 
periments; but to account for the different diſpoſitions of va- = 
rious ſubſtances, (as deduced from theſe experi ) is a taſk Wnc 


quaintance with the arcana of nature, than has yet fallen to 
the lot of ſhort-ſighted mortals. © ' "RO ; 
The Gaar ARrcnrtecr has, we may be aſſured, for wiſe 

purpoſes, given to different ſubſtances, different qualities and 
wers, and with this we perhaps ought to reſt ſatisfied until Fm: 
he time arrives when His pope ſhall, ſeparated from this veil 
of mortality, view Him, the grand plan of all his works, 
as deſigned from eternity, with — 1 faculties, rapture un · fro 
deſcribable, and gratitude unbound . 
| - tas os | the 
AN ESSAY ON THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


SUPPOSE the earth a great magnet.—That magnetic effluvia 
are conſtantly iſſuing in great quantities from its North Pole 
and that theſe move from the north to the ſouthward, in the 
direction of what is called the magnetic meridian that theſe 
effluvia are of a martial or ferrugineous nature, nothing being 
magnetical but a tubſtance of that kind, and vice verſa. iy 

| : wa 


But may not the reason be this, (viz.) The focus falling upon one 
point or particle of the fluid, that immediately quits its station for 
another, and so keeps in a continual state of agitation, still flying 
from the centre of the surface in all directions; consequently, that 
centre will be the hottest particle in the fluid, and must undoubtedly 
kindle if it was not for the state of perturbation the fluid was now 
got into, which will resemble a fluid in a state of boiling ; this I pre- 
sume may be the reason why. For a fluid, though it may be inflamma 
_ vet put into a vessel over the fire, will never Kindle withou 
1 Ing. ; 


GALR's RECREATIONS.: 3 
Iron and lp, co 8 . 8 5 


py water, are exceeding re, much more " 

ighly ſubtilized and en de . 

cobably ariſe from this, and ſo/may e AlL.c] 

know with--what eagerneſs ſulphur, ads upon iro 0. 8 
ver 


olcanos, or burning mountung, 2 been di 


ſu events to an imm Ps e are 1iprings 
| 25 them the ot; in the wor 2 heat even equalling 

hat of boiling" water. May not SS pos 2 
blended with the magnetic In CN du 
and fulgurate? 

The vapour or fume of iron diffolyed. 3 in, ha. Cite: 
moſt readily ſet on fire. May not the. 8 uvia give 
them a kind of ie direction; We ſee, i 69: the fun. 

olumns,” or radianng flaſhes, of the Aurora Bo | 
always ſhot off from the north to-the-ſouth, carreh . ous 
great meafure to the · magnetic meridian.— And * have con- 
ſiantly obſerved tie corona, concontſe, or concentrationy/if-L. 
may ſo call it, of theſe lucid: rays near. the u. 4 mych-te- 
he eaſt of it, as anſwered nearly to the. weſt 15 declination 
of the coritbon magnetic needle ;, that i 169A ſtraight I ide, draun 
om one to the other, wauld be nearly in the * — of the 
agnetic meridian, Dl think I never obſerved the corona to 
the weſtward of it. What ſeems not a little to confirm this 


notion i nere ln ng the appearance of a 77 e great 


and vivid nort ht, the magnetic' needle ſuffers very 


agitations; cauſed, probably; by the collu luctati and exploſion, 


of the ſul hureous and | magnetic L piray his is 25 par- 


ticularly obſerved in Sweden and the” * of, Eur 
as ben near the ſource of theſe. efflu d. * 


But, turther, as we ares eyer ſee in Aurora We but 
when the wind ewe from Tome” point or other between the 
eaſt and weſt of the northerfi ſemi-circle,' this alfo, may help 
to drive the ſulphureous coruſcating vapours 3 
And when the wind is very ſtrong from E. N. E. or W. N. W. 
it may not à little alter thei? magnetic direction, or current 
I have ſeveral times obſerved, when a ſtrong north-eaſterly 
wind Hatt plot n, fate faint appearances of - northern light - 
here and there, and Wündzwich of ſmall, eld coruſgating 
Nubeculæ ſcattered up and ddwa the hemiſphere, now ſuddegly - 
, appearing, then re that : Babes the wind had 


diſperſed 


— 


96 


— 5 
— 
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diſperſed the fund of luminous irs; for we ſee ſuch lucid 
. broken. mall cli uds hr e grand. exploſiongi and 
at the end of a common Aurora 8. Nay, frequently, 
ſuch ſmall, bright, Wert. clouds are een, up and down the 
heavens, without any 905 er 75 pearance of an Aurora Borealis 
the lucid vapours bein . in ſmall quantities, and much 
ſeattered: but it 1s eta bat el e flitting, lumi. 
nous cloud ſeemed alwa ys, in Aa hr tremulous motion, 
and moving very faſt ra vor iſ thou gh ſometimes 
there was little or no wind, —Theſe pi 9a, Ryan were 810 extremely 
thin, waat even ſtars of the third and fourth, ae, were 
ſeen through them. | 
"Thoſe northern Tights are ſeen, 725 more quent; more 

more beautiful, and . 7 8 
N Europe than here; and 

outhward; becauſe in the Bro ty magnetic effluvia 


are vaſtly. more ſtrong and copious, and the neighbouring 


voleanos fend u W quantities of ſplphuceous va 
(omen cannot but. riſe very high in ſuch. a denſe, c 


Borealis, when Veſuvius or Etna burn, and theſe. 
commonly of various. colours, as N of —_ beim lights, 


viz. ted, yellow, greeniſh, crimſon & Polbbiyt bath —.— 
and the other are tinged Þ) — 5 eral. ſubſtance from the 
globu of Fai 
eem 


volcanos, For though 
different” colours, there 
an Aurora Borealis that is apt to do it. - eſides, it is unqueſti- 


n may reſract ligbt of 


onuble that the Aurora ſhines by its own debe and * From 


the fun, as Well as the Tights of eſuxſus. 2! 
We well know © Giferent, minerals will. tinge flame of 
7. — colours. £558 
Aurora be another . 1 it ariſes from the exhalations 


of volcatids: The ſulphyreous. Tan, ol volcanos are — 


up to an Webnbebadle height, ( ſametimes even great 
are throw n up from them to TN five hundred feet, and the 
aſh&"vaſtly higher, ſo as l to be E by the wind 
fifty or a hundred miles, nay, leagues) ſo high indeed, that 
they may retain very little enn. their —.— force con- 
tinually decreaſing, as their d from the earth increaſes 
—and t eee 1 — 
8 volving 


ured, in the northern 
h. more than to the 


d. at⸗ 
— 2 )-and theſe, ; as it were, ſermenting with one — * 
In Sicily, and the ſurrounding ſeas, pede ſee lu. 

— appeararices, very near reſembling thoſe of the A urora. 


sto be nothing in the matter of 


not then the diverſity. of codecs of an 
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volving about the axis of the earth in a very large circle 


But further, ſulphureous vapours have a kind of a vis centri- 
fuga, and will riſe in vacuo, whereas all other vapours fink— 
It is certain, the fumes of gunpowder will rife to the top of 
a tall exhauſted retetver, and even n though the 
— —— itſelf doth not flaſh.— Thus, the vapouts over 
* uviug are ſometimes very lucid, though the crater - magnet 
at that time, actually belched out fame. We know that ſul- 
hureous vapours are ſometimes carried to an; aſtoniſhing. 
— and collected into vaſt bodies of inflammable natter, 
far above the groſs" terreſtrial atmoſphere.— The great Dr. 
Halley, from very juſt obſervations, eſtimated the meteor of 
the 19th. of March, 1718-19, (which caſt ſuceh an amazing 
brightneſs,” and made ſuch a very loud exploſion). to be very 
near ſeventy miles perpendicular above the ſurface of the 


earth; whence it ws ſeen over a great part of Europe at the 
ſame time. Now if fueh à great body of 12 vapours 
0 


as this could be ſuſtained at the very to our atmoſphere, 
or even in the ether above it, how much higher may we ſup- 
poſe the nere ſubtile vapout of the lumen ow 1 to be cat» 
ried? This will account for the great height” and diſtance. 
ſome of the northern lights are ſeen at, without having recourſe 
to M. Mairan's zodiacal light, or DR Eulet's repulſion 


of the ſun beams, It is p fe yapours, when carried 
to ſuch a vaſt height, and in a medium ſo exceeding rare, may 
actually become lucid, 'efpecially when mixed with etherial 
nitre, as the fumes of gunpowder mount add ſhine in vacuo, 
Indeed this phcenomenon of the gunpowder . ſuggeſts to me, 
that a highly ſubtilized aerial nitre always enters the compo» 
ſition of an Aurora, (for it is where diffuſed throughout 
the whole atmoſphere) and nothing is more like the vivid 
pearl-coloured flaſhes of an Aurora, than a deflagration of 
nitre and ſulphur; 'and the flame may be tinged with red,. 
green, yellow, &c. by the addition of different minerals 
Certainly, nitre, ſulphur, and iron, are greatly diſpoſed to in- 
flame and coruſcate. The arctic regions abound with nitre. 
The northern lights are vaſtly more frequent in cold ſeaſons, 
when the atmoſphere is greatly ſtocked with nitre.—It is ſcarce 
to be doubted, but that eommon lightning aboynds with all 
theſe principles. Hence may ariſe another conjecture, that, 
as lightning is certainly of an electrical nature, ſo poſſibly may 
be the nature of an Aurora. The incredible ſwiftneſs of its 

5 Hhs: | flaſhes 


. 


* 


—— T1088, Fx: 


FED eee ion of i iy, £0ruſcation: 
Neem to: favour 

May ingt che 1 e on the 

ut this 1 


Tr eg 
55 an Greig nd e places within the aric 
Wale 45 1ers, 


cle, by 155 have been given b 
oof e Jeſu by the Yb travefled to the N. E, 1 2 cer / 


alfüre ys, that there are ſeveral voleanos in theſe 

1 0. "winch: 12 broken out within theſe few — i 
ot then the freſh eruptions of ſome: oflabeſe volcanos = 

ove, produged the northern lights ſo common of late 


—1 preſent . began, it is certain, they did — 


for many years even in Sweden, Norway, Lapland } 
or pots Bu very ſeldom; 2 M. Morperitus ſays, they an 
now almoſt .conſtant in theſe gountries during the winteff , 
Wonths -I is not Eye the more frequent and yiolent eruption 
—. cl, volcan 5 7 make the Aurora Borealis more conf] " 
more ious? And is it not the ceſſation of thei © 
anten That i its a ſtop to theſe luminous phernomens, 'B: 
N 2 fs for weeks, for months, for years; and] 3 
Fo When | iter eee, Len ee deer, net 
jons? © 5 . E | | een 1 m 
. y appear. vaſtly more frequent — u 
aixthern G0 en rien an they he near the ſource: of them 8 
225 and fulphuregus. Wupours. Doth not an appesranqd 65 
a Lind of. thrſe nocturnal Jights and coruſcations in Sicih 2 
c. on. the eruption of Veſuylus, e ee ly fronfff  - 
Abe —— . ifuipg it, without aQtully - 
Hawes, ſeem 0 ö inion. Moreover it is na} 8. 
Altagether e le, that. ire exhatations from mal. 
e 4. ng on the top of the atmbſphe 5 a 
e a round its axis, may be carriecon 


ards the foes, * contribute ſomew hat to the formaric 
27555 ons acquainted with natural hiſtory at 
3 lee on wie principles have advanc 
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a8 
REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS. 
1. TWICE any number is equal to che ſum of any two 
numbers equally diſtant therefrom, the one To the 
eater, and the other ſo much leſs than that number. 
As twice 9 is equal ts 8 and 10, 7 and 17, 6 and 1a, 
5 and 13, 4 and 14, 3 and 15, 2 and 16, 1 and 17. For 
if n given number, and a- the number [leſs the greater, 
then  —1=leſs, and »+ I greater, whoſe ſum is 22 n, 
or double the number. 
2. Only 2 and 2 whole numbers, have their product 
and ſum alike ; tho' there are infinite broken numbers 
havi that property. — * N 1 
3. The numbers 5 and 6 are called circular numbers ; 
becauſe, like the circle, terminating where it begins, theſe 
numbers multiplied by themſelves, ever ſo often, always 
end in the ſame number: 5 by 5 make 25, and that 
product multiplied by 5, makes 125. 80 6 by 6 make 
36, and 6 times 0 ng a 26s Hh wo COT 
4- Any number divided will leave the ſame re- 
ſs: the ſum of its —— divided by 9; — 2 
quently ſo will any number c ſed of the ſame figures 
tranſpoſed, and the ſum of its figures divided by 9; thus 
and 654 divided by 9; leaves 6 for a remainder; ſo will 
Sicut 6 + 5 + 4 = 15, divided by 9, leave 6 alſo, and ſo 
fro wil 645, 564, 546, 456, and 465, and the ſum of any three 
uy figures ſo divided by 9, leave the ſame remainder. ©! 
ml 5- If any number is divided by 9, the ſum of its figures 
phedJ* alſo divitible, by g ; conſequently, ſo will any number 
compoſed of its — tranſpoſed, and its ſum, be diviſihle 
A means many ede divifible by g may 
| quic 10 £ us 135, 153, 315, 351, £13, 521, 
by — are e SN 5 1 
proves multiplication by caſting away the nines ;; and di 
iſion, and extraction of the ſquare roat are proved in the 
lame manner, by adding the nines cait away us the re- 


mainders. | 
Hh 3 6. Any 


CDC. 


= 6. Any number divided by 3, will leave F4 ſame re- 
| e 5. conſe- 


| any number compoſed of the ſa 
Aa Fd Th the ſum of its figures diyided wax 3. . 
e leaves 2 eee _ 
lde by 3, leaves 2 remaining alſo. | 


4 . If an ern 1 ible b 3 LET , the 92 of = | 

gures Will be al e by 33 Lose quent fo vy 

any number pf en Abe figures tranſp: ah. and the ſum n 

—.— n Rvifible wt Thas fs 123. LE LICE 231, ar 
ig! by trot, a I the ſum g ny 6 ff Hgures by 

iv 


9 fq 5 gumder Added to half i 18 than that & 
= the ſum will be a ſquare. purber Thus 
added to 5 half (9— 17 8, or 4 ſquared = 16. Nach 25% a l 
quare number. Alſo any os uare number added t half I 
leis than that number ſquared, the ſum will, be a-ſquaze 
number ; but will be a broken ſquare number when the 
fquare number taken is an even number, For aa + 


oF + IF 2 40 U af 244 +1 tn” 
— plant = 275 — = == aan | 0 
: 2 Ta deen CH 172.4 
| G42, 
wil root ig Hence Weed — ſquared — 


whoſe root ; NED "» 


9. Any even wt a DS a0 i its half 7 airs ling 1 added of 
roger, the ſum will be a ſquare number. Thus $ 3 
to (its half ſquare) 16 and 1 make 25, a ſquare 3 
number. Alſo, any number and its half ſquared, and 1 1 
added together, wilt be a ſquare; but wilt be 4 broken 1 
| ſquare number when the firſt number is taken odd. For 


l 2 444 22 
a + — ſquared, — 41 , whoſe root is i, 
p +. + ber 
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111 


a+2 2 n 5 n uur Ba) af T1: * 

— Thus, 7 1 6 Ai whoſe root 
9 | 1 2 ieren , \& Til 911 Ar bol art:“ 

” 9 HE }, een © ve +l bobtvih x 

is —. . 5 59 ry Nenne N = 1d Fe. Lf. 

= | 


10. een of eb '$11 (op eise three, ee; 


e triangle. N. B property - is of uſe 
mong artifioers, ſurveyors, 8c. for adjuſting their ſquares 
2 right angle, where the fides 
or cords may be uſed of thoſe lengt 
at Kc. to lay down a eee triang 
us f 11. The number 11 multiplied ns — . 
4 FF will end and begin with 
55, -ͤRe. 
12. The oumbers 22; "and 284, have the all — 
of one number equal to the other number. Thus the 
aliquot parts of 220 are 110, 55, 44. 22, 20, 11, 10, 5; 
4, 2, 1, making 284; and the aqua parts of 284 n 
71, 4, 2; 1, making 220. 

13. Perfect numbers are thaſe whoſe aliquot parts, in 
one ſum, are equal to thoſe numbers. As 6 is the firſt 
perfect n oſe half 3, chird 2, and ſixth 1, in one 
ſum make 6 he next perfect number is 4 whoſe 
half 14,- fourth 7, ſeventh. 4, fourteenth 2; and ewenty- 
eighth 1, in one ſum, make 28. Perfect; numbers are fo 


g 
$ 
5 
8 
l FF thoſe numbers,) are ſuch that BY will completely orm a 
N 
I, 
88 and 4 meet. Lines 


80 6, 75 8, 9, 
like numbers, 924 33. 44. 


22 that between 1 and 000 οοο οοοο . with 12 — ; 
128, 


3.4 "8 phers there. are only theſe, . vim. 16, 28, 496; 


6, N 33550330, 63684828, 8589869056, 
* 1514386 1325, alternately-ending in g and 8. Th he 20th” 
14 1 perfect number is —— — conſiſti 
ken , 23 baren, The general rufe to | numbe 


A —— 


ber in N Hence e value of u, for any perfect 
ü number 


55 


wy; e triple, | 


N 2 
* . 1 * 
— — — — . 


is this ; 2n into 2. S perfect: — Ro 8 
2n + 1 muſt be a prime number, and 1 7. 2, 4 6, 
8, to, ba, bc, © the 1ſt, _ d, 4th, 5th, &c. perfect num- 


a> cw 


= - "i 
= = — 
C * —— — — 
K ar — — — 
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number according to its place, will always be equal to the 


number of the * leſs one doubled. Thus the value of 
n for the 20th perfect number will be (20 — 1 = 19 dou- 
bled) = Ft for the 3d perfect number 3—1=2 doubled, 
=4=2, &c. whence the erte number as above. 

N. B. If a be any odd number above 1, then 2, 


(above El un ve a deen and no er 


! 


A SPORTIV E PROBLEM. 


| TO find the number of pieces of money- any perſon 
holds in the right or left hand, firſt holding as en 
pieces in one hand as the other. 

Bid the perſon holding the equal number of pieces in 
both hands, take a given number (poſſible) from the num. 
ber of pieces held in one hand, and put them to the num- 


ber of pieces held in the other hand, then bid the - fame 


perſon take as many pieces out of that hand into which 
the ſaid given number of pieces were juſt put, as remained 
in the hand whence thoſe pieces were taken, and put them 


back into the ſame hand; then there will be left in the 


other hand, exactly twice the given humber of NN that 
were firſt taken out of the contrary hand. 


| DEMONSTRATION... 
Let x» = No. pieces held in each hand, and ee gp 


No. (leſs than'x)' to he taken out of one hand a 


into the other (ſuppoſe from the pieces in the left and put 
them into the right hand; ) chen there wilt be x — # pieces 
m the left, 2 * + „ pieces in the right hand. Now 
taking x , the pieces in the left, out of x + » pieces ir in 
the right hand, and there will remains 4m —x + # = 


2 u pieces in the right hand; being exactly double the 
poder 


rea rſt taken out 0! the ——— or le 


ANOTHER 


i 
b 
Hh 
'h 
v 
tt 
Cc: 
th 


dene“ 2y ANON THER 
vULL\ ir) 0 


Hrſt heap, that is, the mimber of. Alb fog card 2 


: — 


R. <A dera 
1 * 5 Jo Aν, 
Orot PORE inns ÞJhfrz-rwa 

be diſtributed into ſeveral bac + braps in che 
manner following: upan: the loweſt ,of, Ser 

let as many others be laid as are uffcient. 10 make up its 
number twelve, as if four be the aur e Joweſt 
card, let eight others be laid upon it; if fave, let ſeven; if 
a, let twelve — a, &c. the 


It is required, having -given 
number of heaps, ene hall cald s; as/a)lo the 2 


ber of cards {till r u the dealers 
we ſhall call r, to find the. n . the number . 7 


bottom Loa ts together.. 25 bnyd 


20 O01 i 
eee Ne», eee 
go Roſe expreſs the nba Lo, bottom a. 


in the ſeveral heaps; then will 42 -— @ expreſs; che n 
ber ot all the cards lying upon the bottom 


heap excopt. the loweſt, will be 189 — , chere 
will be bo an ber U all the card, ts in the 
the ſame reaſon 13 r. * be the eee 


cards in the ſecond heap; and. 1g c the number 
thoſe in the third, and fo on; therefore the numbe 


the cards in all the heaps will be 13 K'n—@a—b—c, 
&c. make @:+.6þ;+1 5 he the, Jum af the numbers 
of all the bottom cards), S , and then re thatl have. the 
number of all the cards dra w deu iup Deapy.re 13 u: 
but theſe, together with r, of cards Mndrapen 
out; make up the whole 8 822 th r 

but 52 3 


13 1 *++ 11 n e * —— 

* 45 therefore 1 0. 32 7 19.0 * 45 therefore 
AF 7181 Ar 10 1 1 dine 

2 13 K 1 4 T 71 in 0 Fros in the nygghgr 

of heaps ſubtract four; multiply the "reſt Fr thirteen; and 


this added to the number of cards. ſtill remaining 
in wh er's hand, will give the ſum of the * 0 


r 972 all 


8 = 
Po of * þ4 
. a . 
* 
Lo 
'S 


AIs Re EAT IU. 


all the bottom cards put together; 1 as for exam ple, let 
there be three heaps, and thirty cards remaining; now 4 
ſubtracted from 3 leaves — 1; this multiplied by 13 gives 
— 13, and this product added to 0, the 2 of cards 
remaining, 2 e kor the 6 e numbers of all the 


bottom Cards," 11 C 
i Nittt 40 t n. (BI, YIOOGUP © ld 1's aue p 

1 P 
tl 

tr 


A more abe af Meeren Iv as Follows: * 


LET # be the number of! heaps as \ befo: 0 the ber 
of cards in a pack; let as 8 as many car aid upon the 
loweſt of every Heap as are ſufficient to ke up its _ 
ber g; and laflly, let r be the number of remainin * 
as before and the ſum of the numbers of all eb 


Nr 


cards will be found to beg +, 1 n+. T di A H 


IMPORTANT QUERTES.' 


. THE writers on Huxions ſay, that if any quantity 
is a maximum, or minimum, that quantity being multiplie? 
or divided by any known quantity, the product or 2 
will be alſo a maximum or minimum. — Then, 
known quantity be added to or ſubtracted from it, . ail 
the ſum or ane be alſo a maxima or minimum? 


Fluxions, Jediced from an indefinitely or r infinitely 
ſmall increaſe or decreaſe of finite quantities, are 
nothing but the finite ratios of the indefinitely or 
—\ infindely ſmall quantities by which the ſaid finite quan- 

ities are increaſed or decreaſed according to a given con- 
dition. Now when any — 2 variable quantity is 

dually increaſed or decreaſed, on certain conditions, 
till it becomes a maximum or minimum (as may be the 
caſe when conſtant are compounded with variable quan- 
tities, in an expreſſion) its fluxion or variation will be 
nothing in reſpect of the fluxion of its ſimple variable 
Poe che it having then neither increaſe or decreaſe in 

oſe carcumſtances. 
Propy/tion 
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But in all caſes of v. riation, if contemporary variable 
uantities be eq al 3 other, or, in a given ratio,. their 
xions will Pe alſo equal, or in a given, ratio z and the 
contrary. Therefore multiplying or dividing any com»! 
pound variable quantity (having a maximum or minimum, 
or not) by a given conſtant quantity: its. fluxion will have 
che ſame ratio to the Saxon of the ſimple. yariable quan- 
er tity multiptied'or divided by the Tame conſtant quantity. 
he ff Thus, the flixions of & and , ax, and an ur, 
bh on ge em eſs > 66d 
"mM 4916 2 tis 16 tin OE : 4 a 
reſpectively, all in the ſame ratio; being the ſame had r 
| been a maxirfftini of minimum ; as are likewiſe the fluxions 
of axx +6, and ax +6, or axx — , and ar-, reſpectively. 


And the fame flixion of any value, * 0 


- 
ris ft 4 


N 


ity value when its flaent is a maximum or minimum) . 
85 nero ar Pour wo fluents, as the fluent of x — 4 
may be , a+ x, 'b+x, * — 4, 4 — 5, X , &. 
Conſequently, as the product or quantity of a maximum 
or minimum in quantity, on certain conditions, is alſo a 
maximum or mimimum, ſo likewiſe a given addition on 
ſubtraction, in quantity, to and from that given · product 
or 8 (being a maximum or minimum, on certain 
onditions} will be a maximuin or minimum alſo; making 


0 alteration in the property of given conditions, 


„nnn n 
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WHAT IS SP ACE2- 

S 5 A Sg 4 D. rant oO 18 te OL 

Time js to duration as place is to ſpace, or expanſion. + 

ey are ſo much of thoſe, boundleſs. oceans of eternity 

nd immenſity, as is ſet gut and. diſtinguiſhed from the 

t; and ſo are made ule of to denote the poſition of 

ite beings in reſpect of one to another, in ſome infinito 

dans of duration and ſpace. Each of theſe have a 
8 twofold 
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twofold acceptation. Firſt, time in general is taken for 

ſo much of finite duration as is co-exiſtent with the uni- 
verſe, and meaſured out by the motion of its great bodies. 

Thus it is uſed in the phraſes before all time, and when 

time ſhall be no more. Place is likewiſe taken for that 

portion of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material world; 

though this might more properly be called extenſion. 

Within theſe two are confined the particular time, or 
duration, extenſion, or place of all corporeal beings. 
Secondly, time is ſometimes applied to parts of that infinite 
duration, that were not really meaſured out by real exiſt- 
ence; but ſuch as we upon occaſion do. ſuppoſe equal to 
certain lengths of meaſured time as in the Julian period, 
which makes an excurſion. of 764 ycars beyond the cre- 
ation. Thus we may ſpeak of place or diſtance in the 

eat Tnane, wherein I can conceive a ſpace equal to or 
capable of receiving a body of any aſſigned dimenſions, | 
See Lock's Human Underſtanding. e extent of the , 
viſible univerſe, which we know on the loweſt compu- | 
tation, muſt be nearly that of a cube of 1,400,000,000,000 
miles diameter, which contains near 3, 000, ooo, ooo, ooo, 
ooo, ooo, oo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, i. e. 3 ſextillions,  « 
or three millions of millions of millions of millions of Y þ 
millions of millions of cubical miles. — An amazing ſpace 1 
this“ as to any power of imagination ſcarcely to be 2 
diſtinguiſhed from infinite ſpace. itſelf! but ſince the vat Y h 
| viſible ſyſtem ot the univerſe is that with which we are 21 
alone concerned, and ſuch as even wearies and amazes our I m 
| faculties, when we attempt ſo much as to imagine its w. 
immenſity, I ſhall wade no farther into that unfathomable Y tin 
abyſs of infinite extramundane ſpace; the nicer conſi- ¶ gi; 
deration of which, like that of infinite duration or eternity, j 
is evidently too large for our finite thoughts; and does far 
ever more aſtoniſh and confound than profit and edify giy 
mankind. And no wonder, ſince it is highly probable mo 
that both of them, as to their inmoſt nature, and largeſt 
extent, are alone knowable by that High and Lofty One, 
who inhabits Eternity,” rp "FR 


Many 


* 


- 
* 
* 
— 


| Deity. 


here, he conſtitutes duration and ce.“ Bu 
ſaying no more than that ſpace and duration do not neceſ- 


all chings an 


8 368 | 
Many have been the objections to Sir Iſaac Newton, 
as if he repreſented infinite ſpace as an attribute of the 
His words. are, * He continues always, and. is 
% preſent every where; and by eri always and every 

| pace.” But this is 
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ſarily exiſt ; , becauſe God is eſſentially and neceſſarily 
preſent in them. This appears from the words immedi- 
ately preceding. God is eternal and infinite; omnipotent 


and omniſcient; i. e. he continues from eternity 10 eter- 


nity; and is be from infinity to infinity; he gayerns 
knows all things which are done, or can be 

known. Ho is not eternity and infinity, but eternal and 
infinite: He is not duration and ſpace, but has duration of 
exiſtence, and is preſent. Which laſt words are ſo 
clearly expreſſive of his meaning, that J am at a loſs to 
conceive how they could be miſunderſtood. He accounts 
for the neceſſary exiſtence of ſpace in a way the moſt 
worthy of the Dei. | — WS 

Suppoſe a clock has three hands on its dial plate, one 
of which goes round in 7 days, another in 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 1 ſecond, and 45 thirds, and the third 
in 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. If all thefe hands 
are ſet together at any given point of the dial plate, Quere, 
how many years, months, ? 2a hours, minutes, ' ſeconds, 
and thirds of time muſt revolve, before all the hands can 
meet together again at the ſame point, The meaning of 
which may be, If a new moon happens at any given 
time, v1z. in a” given month, and day of the month, at a 
pen hour and minute, and on a given week day, how 
ong will it be before a new moon happens again, at the 
fame given time, viz. month, day, hour, &c. on the ſame 
given week day, according to the given mean or equal 
motion ? | 


I 3 Anſwer 


— FAY, 
* 1 FI - 
: — 
* 
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Anſwer. * 1 
"ai Times of Revol. Third. Dif. thirds, 
| „„ G6: $8, . , W 
. : A 8, 70000 3 6707 
3 29 12 44 145 | 1530 950 11 
5 55 305 0, o © | 1893416400 2740325898 


Taue 
: A: — B performs in A time: 


N B, 
1 | Revd. 7 Time. Rev.—as und. Time. 


| A A AB 
| "8 A = B-A, 
A and B firſt meet KIM 
\ 


| | Ho:7 | | General Rule. 
The prdduct of the times of any two revolutions of 
| two revolving bodies, moving uniformly, divided by the 
| difference of thoſe times, wil Kr the preciſe time of the 


next meeting of thoſe bodies, after ſe out together 
and moving, = ſame way. F hy 


_ = | Now, EA bring th net of A nd B met | 
to C's time of making one l ee a time 
muſt be found when a number of r be equal 


to ſome other number of C's time, in ratio of A B to B 


Ax C, to be found in lowest SRO Or when B—AxC 


— = A B ſide 
| wy 
8 of the ratio, in lowest terms x C AB x C. Thi 


al happens when the time is the least diyidend to the times d 
4 rey olutio! 


ſide of the ratio, in lowest terms, 
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revolution to A, B, C, when thoſe three hands meet. 
And ſo univerſally the least time of any number of hands . 
meeting after fetting out together, moving the ſame 
way, will be'a time which is the least dividend to the times- 
of the ſeveral and reſpective revolutions of thoſe hands. 
AB 36288000. x 1 $3086505 | 
Hence ——— = — thirds = 9 
' B—A * 51 16798 50 | 
days, 4 hours, 11 minutes, 44 ſeconds, 39 thirds 
11847105 
— ' wed when A and B first meet. And 
1167 8505 | 
the least dividend to . 36288000, 1 53086505, and 
1893416400 thirds (each two reduced to lowest terms 
multiplied together, and that product multiplied into their 


greatest common meaſure) will be 15 x 240 X 10080 ** 


525949 X 11 X 927797 = 19478356745217830400, to 
2 third = {becauſe 15 x 240 = 60 x 60, and 10080 = 

24 & 60 X 7) 7 * 52594 * TE * 927797 days = 
10287 579836 1 * and 82 days preciſely, 
required 


„B. The any yay is the least time when a mean, 
new or full moon can happen again at the ſame point of 
time in the ſame week day, and alſo at the ſame point of 
time (beginning, middle, or end) of a ſolar year; when. 


the ſun — moon have preciſely the ſame place, as at first 
ſetting out together. 


F IN I S. 


Printed by P. Norbury, New-Brentford. 
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